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HANG ON TO WHAT YOU HAVE 
REINSTATE IT IF YOU'VE LET IT LAPSE 


Liberalizing provisions of the new legisla- 
tion add to the value of your Government 
Insurance. For example, endowment types 
not available under the original law are 


offered. Beneficiaries outside the restricted 


classes included in the original bill may be 
named. Payment may be made in a lump 
sum. Total and permanent disability pro- 


visions are available. 
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Ask any one of the 7000 John Hancock 
agents about the other liberalizing fea- 
tures. It is part of their job to advise 
and assist you to keep this valuable 
protection. 
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Michael J. Cleary— 





Northwestern Mutual President, Who Is on Board of Two Universities, Spent 
Boyhood on Farm and Believes Best Way to Get Pulse of America Is by Talking 
With Farmers; Was Small Town Fire Insurance Agent, Lawyer and Banker 


Michael J. Cleary, president of North- 
western Mutual Life, on the boards of 
two colleges and one of Wisconsin’s 
most public-spirited citizens, has never 
made a talk to field men without dis- 
cussing the status of the country. Gen- 
erally, he emphasizes the top economic 
position the United States has won 
among the nations, prophesies that 
nothing can stop this country from 
going ahead, and explains the major 
participation of life insurance in mak- 
ing democracy work. He did this in 
the depths of the depression, and he 
is doing it now. He tries never to leave 
the platform of any insurance produc- 
tion convention without giving an up- 
lift to the audience. 

In brief, his views about the nation 
are these: its tremendous natural re- 
sources have been developed by capital 
and labor through a “know how” indus- 
try. The pioneering and creative in- 
stincts of Americans are still forceful, 
live factors. “Sure, big problems con- 
front us—the gigantic nationz a debt, for 
instance,” says Mr. Cleary, “but ‘look 
at our assets and our equipment to pro- 
duce more assets!” He is disturbed by 
that type of pessimism about the coun- 
try which is plain defeatism, especially 
when such views are held by a life 
insurance producer. Pessimistic beliefs 
in this country, he feels, largely grow 
out of and feed on bewilderment and 
frustration in large part traceable to 
confusion caused by so many persons 
listening intently to spectacular radio 
commentators, paying too much _atten- 
tion to those syndicated columnists 
whose sense of responsibility does not 
measure up to the number and credulity 
of their readers, and forgetting or 
ignoring the country’s achievements of 
the past century. 


His Faith in Farmers 


Because Mr. Cleary spent his early 
days on a farm, his opinion is that the 
best lesson to be gained in Americanism 
and the quickest way to gather courage 
about the future is to spend some time 
talking with Americans who cultivate 
the soil. 

“You'll hear more sage philosophy 
and more sound economics in talking 
with farmers than you can learn any 
other place,” he said to the writer. 
“Farmers know what is involved in pro- 
duction and other uses of capital, and, 
above all, they know that capital is 
rothing but saved ‘wealth. Instinctively, 
they feel that to make progress there 
must be production and saving of wealth 
and that only those who save will have 


the capital which | permits production 
and its expansion.” 
The farm where Mr. Cleary (born 


in southern Wisconsin) spent his boy- 
hood was in Lafayette County in the 
heart of a prosperous Wisconsin dairy 
center, the cheese manufactured in the 
county having purchasers throughout 
the nation. The entire county is al- 
most exclusively rural as the largest 
town is Darlington with 1,900 popula- 
tion. Blanchardville, which is three and 
a half miles from where the Cleary 
farm was located, and where Cleary was 
living when elected to the legislature, 


Before Becoming Insurance Commissioner 


By CLarENCE AXMAN 


claims a population of 1,000, but a popu 
lar jest he encountered at Madison, th 
state capital, was: “Blanchardville 
How do you know when you ge 
there?” The Cleary place was a large 
cattle farm. 

Earning Money for His Education 

When “Mickey” Cleary was 12 the 


Illinois Central built a spur of about ' 


seventy miles in length from Freeport, 
Ill., to Dodgeville, Wis. The line ran 
within a mile of his father’s farm. A 
crowd of construction men working on 
the railroad lived at the Cleary farm- 
house and housed their horses in its 
barn. Mike earned his first money by 
acting as water boy for the construc- 
tion railroad workers. His pay: $1 a 
day. By the time the section was fin- 
ished he had saved $110, and with that 
money bought a well-bred mare. From 
that mare, which he kept on his father’s 
farm, six or seven colts were raised 
and later sold to provide most of. the 
money required to finance his attend- 
ance at the Wisconsin Academy at 
Madison, Wis., in preparation for his 
entrance to the University of Wiscon- 
sin in the fall of 1897. 

‘arm life in the late ’80’s and ’90’s 
was very different than it is today. 
There were no electricity, telephones, 
automobiles; no motive power except 
that provided by horses; no hard roads; 
no milking machines. The social life and 
diversions of the community centered 
around the church, country school, cele- 
bration of Memorial Day and_ the 
Fourth of July, and the neighborly 
visiting during the Christmas season. 

Mr. Cleary’s father, in addition to be- 
ing a farmer, was a cattle man or 
“drover.” He bought and sold a great 
number of cattle. Many dairy cows 
were bought in Iowa and other distant 
areas and shipped into Lafayette County 
where the dairy industry was develop- 
ing. Young cattle were shipped to areas 
where beef production was a major 
industry. Mike found working with his 
father in this field exciting as well as 
interesting. 

University Experience 

Cleary entered University of Wiscon- 
sin in September, 1897, and spent two 
years in the College of Liberal Arts of 
the university and in September, 1899, 
he entered the university’s law school, 
getting his law degree in June, 1901. 

While at the university Mr. Cleary 
was a member of a three-man intercol- 
legiate debating team in the spring of 
1901. H. W. Adams, now a lawyer in 
Beloit, Wis., and W. F. Adams, now a 
lawyer in Los Angeles, were other mem- 
bers of the team. H. W. Adams said 
to the writer 

“Mr. Cleary’s keen, clear, analytical 
mind and wise and tactful method of 
presenting his views and arguments 
soon won for him not only friends but 


a leadership in debating and other 
forensic activities.” 
One particularly interesting debate 


was with a team at Jowa City from 
the University of Towa. Subject under 
discussion had to do with the “open 
door” policy in China. Before that there 
was a talk on whether the United States 
did right in taking the Philippine Islands 
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after the Battle of Manila was won by 
the forces under Admiral Dewey. That 
was an early discussion of an issue 
that has been heard about so much in 
political forums in recent years—the 
question of isolation. While in college 
he also found time to manage the uni- 
versity track team and to be assistant 
manager of the university football team. 
What His Law Class Thought of Him 

The University of Wisconsin’s law 
course was a three years’ affair, but by 
attending the summer session in 1900 
Mr. Cleary got his law degree in June, 
1901. 

Among the lecturers at the law 
school were John M. Olin on real estate 
law; Burr W. Jones, author of Jones 
on Evidence, and Justice Bashford, sub- 
ject of the latter’s talks to students be- 
ing commercial paper. 

One of Mr. Cleary’s classmates at 
law school was Joseph E. Davies, who 
became Ambassador from the United 
States to Russia. Commenting on the 
class Mr. Davies said to the writer 

“The outstanding characteristics of 
‘Mickey’ Cleary as his fellow students 
saw him were steady judgment, clarity 
of mind and strength of character. He 
was the man whom his classmates un- 
doubtedly would have chosen if they 
had to pick one of their number to fill 
a position of fiduciary trusteeship; one 
whose sense of responsibility and abil- 
ity was such that the interests of 
widows, children and other beneficiaries 
of life insurance could be most safely 
entrusted to him.” 

Becomes Insurance Agent; 

Legislature 


Enters 


Upon returning from the university 
Mr. Cleary began the practice of law. 
Also, from Carl Chandler, he bought 
a half interest in an insurance agency, 
name of the agency becoming Chandler 
& Cleary. It represented a number of 
outstanding fire insurance companies, 


including the Continental, Home, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, Phoenix of 
Hartford, Hanover, National of Hart- 
ford and American of Newark. 

One of his early friendships, which 
continued over a long period of years, 
was with Howard D: Thomas, who was 
running a bank at Blanchardville. To- 
gether, they began to buy stock in some 
other country banks, two of which were 
in Belleville and Hollandale, Wis., and 
Mr. Cleary also became counsel for the 
banks. A number of years later Mr. 
Thomas became vice president of 
Northwestern Mutual in charge of its 
mortgage department. 

Mr. Cleary’s first public office was as 
a member of the board of supervisors 
of Lafayette County, later becoming 
chairman. As one of the most promising 
and popular young men in his section 
of the state. and having such wide- 
spread contacts in law, insurance, bank- 
ing and public office, it was only nat- 
ural that he should receive a call to 
run for the legislature, and in 1906 he 
was elected to the lower house of the 
Wisconsin legislature. In view of his 
later career he entered the house at 
a most interesting time. New York 
State had attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion to the life insurance business by 
its investigation of life insurance 
through the Armstrong committee which 
had as its chief counsel Charles E. 
Hughes. 


On Legislature’s Insurance Committee 


A committee with similar objectives 
was appointed in Wisconsin by Gover- 
nor, later Senator, LaFollette. The Wis- 
consin committee made a_ report in 
which it recommended the passage of 
approximately twenty bills and which 
involved a complete rewriting of the 
insurance code of Wisconsin. Compa- 
nies whose home offices were located 
outside of Wisconsin sent representa- 
tives to Madison who appeared before 
the committee having the proposed 
legislation in charge and stating their 
views. Chief spokesman for the compa- 
nies was E. E. Rhodes, then vice presi- 
dent and now honorary chairman of 
the Mutual Benefit, who spent an entire 
legislative session in Madison. Chair- 
man of the investigating committee was 
James A. Frear, who was State Senator 
and later became a Congressman. The 
bills, however, were sponsored by Her- 
man Ekern, one of LaFollette’s most 
enthusiastic followers, and who is now 
a Chicago lawyer. He had been secre- 
tary of the investigating committee and 
was Speaker of the House. 

3ecause of his local agency and legal 
experience, Mr. Cleary was appointed 
a member of this insurance committee 
and it was inevitable that he proved 
to be one of its most active and con- 
scientious members. He spent many 
hours studying and analyzing these bills. 
He found much in them which he did 
not believe in the interests of the pol- 
icyholders of the nation and _ which, 
therefore, he could not approve, and he 
valiantly led the fight against many 
of them. It was a tremendous tension 
as the committee held hearings from 
late in January until early June, meet- 
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ings taking place daily and often run- 
ning into night sessions as the bills were 
digested and discussed by a large num- 
ber of actuaries and other scientific 
men and a number of officers of com- 
panies. 

Appointed Insurance Commissioner 

While Mr. Cleary put up a stout fight, 
and was successful in part of the battle 
waged, the legislation, as finally en- 
acted, resulted in the withdrawal from 
Wisconsin of all but three of the large 
Eastern companies. Some years later, in 
discussing the long series of meetings 
of that legislative committee which 
were featured by exciting debates over 
the bills, Mr. Cleary said: 

“My real interest in life insurance 
had its origin in the education I got 
as a result of the intensive discussion 
of life insurance and all of its important 
phases when I was a member of the 
legislative committee having those hear- 
ings on those bills. No one could have 
listened constantly to the scientific men 
of the business as they made their 
clear-cut and vigorous presentations of 
facts at those Madison sessions without 
learning a lot about the business. It was 
all fascinating to me and I heard prac- 
tically everything that was said on both 
sides. The more I heard, the greater 
became my recognition and appreciation 
of the fundamentals of life insurance 
and of its great and beneficial impact 
on our nation.” 

Mr. Cleary was reelected to the legis- 
lature in 1908 and served through the 
1909 session. In 1910 the Republican 
movement against LaFollette grew to 
a point where they put up an anti- 
LaFollette ticket in the primaries and 
on that ticket Mr. Cleary was a candi- 
date for Commissioner of Insurance. 
The anti-LaFollette ticket was licked. 

In the fall of 1914 E. L. Philipp, a 
transportation man who was in the re- 
frigerator car field, was elected Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin. He asked Mr. Cleary 
to become his executive counsel, which 
post he assumed when Philipp took of- 
fice in January, 1915. As executive coun- 
sel his duties were largely that of 
liaison between the Governor and the 
legislature, work of the counsel being 
to study all bills passed by the legis- 
lature and report to the Governor on 
their substance as well as furnishing 
his views as to their legality. 

Experience in Commissioners’ 
Association 

Mr. Cleary was appointed Insurance 
Commissioner of Wisconsin by Gover- 
nor Philipp, taking office on July 1, 
1915. He served until May 1, 1919, when 
he was elected vice president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

With the Commissioners Mr. Cleary 
was on the executive committee, and 
was chairman of the fraternal commit- 
tee (at the time regarded as a hot spot 
in the Commissioners’ association’s 
administration). 

One of the outstanding figures in the 
Commissioners’ convention, Mr. Cleary 
was regarded as having one of the finest 
minds in the association. He held office 
at a dramatic time as the United States 
was in World War I and the war 
brought many problems to the State 
Insurance Departments. One of the big 
issues before them was that of general 
uniformity in war clauses. Also, there 
was much discussion over cost-plus war 
contracts with the Government held by 
manufacturers of war supplies, prin- 
cipally in relation to liability insurance 
coverages under those contracts. 

It was about that time, also, when 
standards for Group life insurance were 
being considered by the state insurance 
officials. They are still being considered, 
by the way, as definitions of Group life 
are still on the agenda of the Commis- 
sioners’ Association. Another live topic 
was disability insurance. In 1917, at a 
meeting of Commissioners, Mr. Cleary, 
as Wisconsin Commissioner, delivered a 
warning to life insurance companies 
about the dangers of introducing dis- 
ability annuity and double indemnity 
benefits in life insurance contracts. 


Some years later—in 1929—the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
having noted a great variance in disa- 
bility coverage, as well as the heavy 


disability losses of life insurance com- 
panies, adopted a report of a special 
committee directing the companies to 
provide for a uniform disability clause 
and an adequate reserve basis therefor. 
The greatly increased disability claims 
that occurred during the depression of 
the ’30’s only proved that the earlier 
warnings and danger signals given by 
Mr. Cleary were prophetic. 

Mr. Cleary was elected a vice presi- 
dent of the Commissioners, and follow- 
ing the retirement from the association 
of President Emory H. English (Iowa 
Commissioner), Mr. Cleary presided at 
the annual convention held in 1918 in 
Denver. 

Mr. Cleary entered the Commissioners 
Association at the same time that Jesse 
S. Phillips of New York did. Among 
the Commissioners serving while he was 
head of the Wisconsin Department were 
Button, Virginia; Mansfield, Connecti- 
cut; Hardison, Massachusetts; Darst, 
West Virginia; Brown, Vermont; Mc- 
Master, South Carolina; Fairchild, 
Colorado; McCulloch, Pennsylvania, and 
Merrill. New Hampshire. 

Joins Northwestern Mutual 

Mr. Cleary was elected vice president 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life ‘in 
April, 1919. His vice presidential duties 
almost entirely dealt with matters in- 
volving insurance phases rather than 
investment. Biggest problem having his 
consideration—and biggest problem of 
all the companies at the time—was that 
of disability. In 1922 he made an ad- 
dress to the company’s agents associa- 
tion on disability which was widely 
quoted. There had been great pressure 
put on the home office to have disability 
and double indemnity riders in its con- 
tracts, and Mr. Cleary was one of the 
home office officials strenuously oppos- 
ing such coverage. The Northwestern 
Mutual’s final decision not to write dis- 
ability was given by him in the address 
mentioned. 

In October, 1932, Mr. Cleary was 
elected president of the company. On 
December 31 of that year the companv’s 
assets were approximately $996,000.000, 
while its insurance in force was $3,998,- 
518,061. On October 31, 1946, the com- 
nanv’s assets were approximately $1,960, - 
000,000 and its insurance in force ap- 
proximately $4,965,000,000 

The first national field convention of 
the Northwestern Mutual, following the 
election of Mr. Cleary to the presidency 
had about as much esprit as could en- 
velop in.such a gathering. Held at the 
head office for many decades, these con- 
ventions are unique in that the field 
men pay their own expenses, whether 
they come from San Francisco or 
Oconomowoc. Another slant is that the 
meetings take place in one of the hot- 
test months of the year. 

The late Dr. Charles E. Albright, for 
more than three decades the company’s 
constant field leader, in his reminis- 
cences now appearing in the company’s 
Field Notes, told something about these 
early conventions and about Mr. Cleary’s 
first presidential one. 

“Every year, in the month of July, 
there was a great stirring about the 
office,” he wrote. “A tent was erected 
over a large flat roof on our then home 
office building, corner of Broadway and 
Michigan Avenue in preparation for the 
annual meeting of the field force which 
lasted three days.” 

A long stretch of time has intervened 
between the old meetings “in the tent” 
and the gatherings in the company’s 
home office auditorium, accommodating 
1,000 people, but until a few years ago 
the heat was sometimes of the Turkish 
bath variety as the auditorium was not 
air-cooled. 

Makes Quick Hit With Field Men 

When the new president faced the 
initial gathering the field men, who had 
been rooting for his election, gave him 
a long ovation. No one had thought 
Cleary would put on any ritz because 
of his new position, and he didn’t. 

“Let’s take off our coats and be com- 
fortable,” he began, leading the way. 
For the rest of the sessions the men 
sat in their shirtsleeves. 

“Characteristic of ‘Mickey,’” was the 
comment, referring to him by the 


:%” 


moniker used by the field men as well 
as executives of some other companies. 
Northwestern Mutual home office offi- 
cials are more formal, however, and do 
not address him, or refer to him, either 
as “Mickey” or “Mike.” 

Another Cleary innovation at that 
first meeting was to discuss from the 
platform some of the company’s field 
personalities. Directly addressing Dr. 
Albright, who, as was his custom, sat 
in the front row with his wife (the 
former Laura Uihlein of the Schlitz 
brewery family) he told what Albright’s 
great production achievements meant to 


the company. Other leaders, too, were 
mentioned. That had not previously 
been done when former presidents 


talked to the convention as their re- 
marks were mostly devoted to the com- 
pany’s plans, progress and administra- 
tion. 

On that day of his first convention, 
and at all field meetings since—one of 
his annual appearances is at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York at the 
time of the company’s Eastern and 
Southern field convention here—Mr. 
Cleary talked without notes. He has a 
distaste for dictating addresses. For him 
it is not necessary, as he got to know 
how to handle himself on his feet while 
doing that college debating; he had 
learned to feel “at home” when appear- 
ing before juries; and he had perfected 
his speaking style later in addressing 
members of the Wisconsin legislature 
and, still later. the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 

Takes Independent Positions 


As president of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Mr. Cleary has been a pop- 
ular chief executive with his own organ- 
ization. He has considerably strength- 
ened home office personnel. His methods 
are to delegate authority and then not 
to interfere. He greatly enjoys field 
meetings and has close personal rela- 
tionships with convention personalities. 
No one has any higher standard of re- 
sponsibility than he has. His outstand- 
ing characteristics as president have 
been independence of thought, courage 
to take action and never losing sight 
of the traditions which have had to 
do with the company‘s progress and 
standing. 

On January 1, 1947, the Northwestern 
Mutual will, according to a recent an- 
nouncement, issue all policies on the 
CSO Table and a 2% interest assump- 
tion. It is the first company to an- 
nounce the adoption of a 2% reserve 
basis for all future issues. 

In announcing this change to the 
company’s field force Mr. Cleary said: 
“The most important consideration from 
a policyholder and company angle is 
safety and solvency. If there is an im- 
provement in interest earnings in the 
future the policyholder will get the 
benefit of that improvement in his an- 
nual dividend. In the meantime, he has 
an assurance of future safety.” 

On Boards of U. of W. and Marquette 

Mr. Cleary is a regent of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, one of the board 
of governors of Marquette University, 
and is a director of a number of cor- 
porations, including Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. He has been president and 
a director of the Milwaukee County 
Community Chest and of the Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Tuberculosis Association. He is 
a member of the board of trustees, con- 
sisting of five members, of the Boy 
Scouts’ organization ; and a director of 
a number of other civic organizations. 
It is a practice of all officers of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life not to ac- 
cept directorates on boards of banks, 
insurance companies (other than North- 
western Mutual Life), or in the mer- 
chandising field. 


The University of Wisconsin is one of. 


the nation’s leading educational institu- 
tions, at the present time having 24,000 
students. With the organization in 1939 
of the new Board of Regents for U. of 
W. under the Roethe bill, which abol- 
ished the 14-member gnd set un the new 
9-member board, Governor Julius P. 
Heil appointed Mr. Cleary one of the 
members. One of his principal activi- 
ties for the university has been with the 


finance committee of the Board of 
Regents. 

President Edwin Broun Fred of U. 
of W. said to the writer: “Among his 
fellow Regents Mr. Cleary is known as 
being exceptionally well-informed and 
with having an unusual insight into the 
financial workings of the university and 
the state.” 

Cyrus L. Philipp, a trustee of North- 
western Mutual, president of the Union 
Refrigerator Transit Co., of Milwaukee, 
and son of a former Governor of Wis- 
consin, said this week to The Eastern 
Underwriter: “In his present position 
on the Board of Regents Mr. Cleary has 
brought to the university an understand- 
ing of public affairs and business ad- 
ministration which has been of ines- 
timable value. I think the Board of 
Regents, in which he is such a domi- 
nant figure, has given our citizens con- 
fidence in the ability of business heads 
to administer their university most ably 
and progressively. The Regents have 
recently adapted a building program 
which will develop a great plant and 
should be a monument to their foresight.” 

Marquette University, located in Mil- 
waukee, dates back more than half a 
century and is operated by the Jesuit 
Order. Having a present enrollment 
in excess of 7,000. it has strong col- 
leges of medicine, law, dentistry, en- 
gineering, journalism and commerce, as 
well as complete coverage in the field 
of liberal arts. 

Mr. Cleary, who has been a member 
of the board of directors and of the 
board’s executive committee of the Wis- 
consin Anti-Tuberculosis Association for 
many years, first became interested in 
this disease when as a farm boy he saw 
whole families wiped out with consump- 
tion. He also saw men restored to 
health and later become prominent in 
their communities because, after tuber- 
culosis 'symptoms were promptly dis- 
covered and effectively treated, they 
made speedy recoveries. Dr. Oscar Lotz, 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin An- 
ti-Tuberculosis Association, told the 
writer: “Anyone who has seen Mr. 
Cleary in action at our monthly meet- 
ings cannot doubt his deep concern 
about tuberculosis and his desire to help 
contribute something of real value to 
his fellow man in cutting down the toll 
from this disease.” 

His Family 

Mrs. M. J. Cleary, a graduate of Mil- 
waukee Downer College, was Miss Bon- 
nie Blanchard of Blanchardville, Wis. 
Her grandfather, a merchant, farmer 
and cattleman, settled in Blanchardville 
in the 1820’s. Her father was a hardware 
and machinery dealer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cleary have two daugh- 
ters—Catherine B. and Mary Elizabeth, 
and a son, James Thomas Cleary. 

Catherine, a lawyer, attended Mil- 
waukee Downer Seminary, and then 
Scripps College, Claremont, Cal., where 
she remained two years, after which 
she was graduated from University of 
Chicago. In Cambridge, Mass., is Shady 
Hill School, which takes a_ specially 
selected number of graduates of various 
colleges and trains them to be teachers. 
In that school Miss Cleary took the 
apprentice course and then taught Eng- 
lish and history. Later, Miss Cleary 
served at the Henry Welles, New Ca- 
naan, Conn., Country School as a mem- 
ber of its faculty. After that experience 
Miss Cleary attended University of Wis- 
consin Law School, founded seventy 
years ago, and also acted as secretary 
to Justice Edward T. Fairchild of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court in her senior 
year at Wisconsin Law School. She is 
now with Defrees, Fiske, O’Brien & 
Thomson, a prominent Chicago law firm. 

Mary Elizabeth was graduated from 
Smith College in 1942. She then saw 
service with the Navy Department in 
Washington where she remained ap- 
proximately two years. At the present 
time she is with Time Magazine in 
Chicago. 

James Thomas Cleary was graduated 
from Portsmouth Priory School at 
Portsmouth, R. I. He entered the Army 
on July 3, 1943, and went to France in 
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the MAN behind the PLAN 


- 


SOME PEOPLE KNOW WHAT THEY WANT. 


They want to provide for their loved ones if the unexpected 
should happen; they want to make sure of the future education 
of their children; they want the mortgage paid off if anything 
happens to them, and of course they want to be sure of an ade- 


quate retirement income for themselves. 


YES, MOST PEOPLE KNOW WHAT THEY WANT. 
but 


They don’t know how best to provide for the things they want 
without the friendly help and counsel of their life insurance 


agent. He is the man trained to serve their needs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 





HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 
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| The Iowa State Insurance Department 


Commissioner Charles R. Fischer Supervises Eight Hundred 
Insurance Companies with a Force of Thirty-One; His 


The Iowa Insurance Department is one 
of the most important in the country be- 
cause 800 insurance companies operate 
in the state, including some domestic 
companies which are outstanding in the 
nation. There are 230 domestic com- 
panies and 570 foreign companies, and 
about 60,000 licenses are issued to agents. 

The Iowa Department might be classi- 
fied as one of those big-little businesses 
because of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness supervised, linked with the fact 
that it has only thirty-one employes, 
counting the Commissioner. It is one 
of the most economically operated of 
state offices in the nation. The Depart- 
ment collects more than $2,000,000 a 
year in premium taxes and fees, while 
its net cost of operation to the state is 
less than $40,000. . 

Commissioner Charles R. Fischer, who 
has served as chief of the state insur- 
ance department longer than any In- 
surance Commissioner, has not only kept 
within his appropriation, but has turned 
money back to the state. The legislature, 
for instance, appropriated $46,500 for the 
Department’s annual operation, and dur- 
ing the last fiscal year the Department 
spent only $37,982 for salaries, bonds and 
traveling expenses of the appropriated 
money, the balance going back to the 
state. ; 

In addition to the insurance work 
the same personnel is included in the 
work of handling the state securities 
department which is under the Insur- 
ance Commissioner and has the addi- 
tional work of granting authority to 
employers to handle their own Work- 
men’s Compensation insurance where 
they are self-insurers. 


Executive Personnel 


The amount of premiums paid annually 
in Iowa. exclusive of life, is more than 
$50,000,000, indicating the vast amount 
of supervisory work required. Life in- 
surance in force in the state amounts 
to more than $2,000,000,000. 

The insurance industry in Iowa was 
supervised by the state auditor’s office 
from 1857 until 1914 when the legisla- 
ture created the office of the State In- 
surance Department. First Insurance 
Commissioner of Iowa was Emory H. 
English. Iowa has had nine Insurance 
Commissioners. Rotating after English 
were J. F. Taake, A. C. Savage, W. R. 
C. Kendrick, Ray Yenter, E. W. Clark, 
Ray Murphy, Maurice V. Pew and 
Charles R. Fischer. Ray Murphy has 
risen to most prominence. He became 
a national commander of the American 
Legion and now is general counsel of 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives. Pew, who served as Commis- 
sioner for only a year, is now an officer 
of Farmers Automobile Inter Insurance 
Exchange. Fischer completed the rest of 
Pew’s term and is now servin~ the last 
year of his second four-year appoint- 
ment. He took office February 11, 1939. 
No other Iowa Commissioner previously 
had served more than one term. 

The present executive ‘Set-up of the 
Iowa Department, in addition to the 
Commissioner, follows: 

Deputy and chief examiner: Ralph 

F, Knudsen. 


Career and Those 


of Chief Assistants 


By Orro Wessr, Des Moines 


Actuary in charge of the life de- 
partment: W. H. Sherin. 

Counsel: Sam E, Orebaugh. 

Superintendent of deposit 
ment: Donald Harlow. 

Department’s assistant chief examiner 
is Mrs. Pauline McDonald. Myrtle Riggs 
is assistant superintendent of the de- 
posit department and Esther P. Craw- 
ford is general clerk. The latter has 
been associated with the Department 
since the first Commissioner was ap- 
pointed. The Department includes a 
certificate clerk, license clerk, file clerk, 
several stenographers and fifteen ex- 
aminers. Recently the number of ex- 
aminers was increased from ten as 
several war veterans had returned. 

The entire Insurance Department is 
located on the ground floor of the South- 
ern Surety Building in downtown Des 
Moines. Most of the other Iowa State 


depart- 


In 1921 Mr. Fischer went into bank- 
ing, becoming a cashier in a bank in his 
county. Also, he handled general in- 
surance. In 1925 he came to Des Moines 
to become assistant director of the State 
budget and later was named _ superin- 
tendent of the securities department of 
the state, in which post he served until 
1933 when he returned to the insurance 
business, this time as a special agent 
for a life company at Des Moines. 

When Fischer was apnointed Insur- 
ance Commissioner in 1939 he was well 
qualified with personal experience in 
both the life and fire field, had worked 
as a banker, was well versed in securi- 
ties and, as assistant director of the 
State budget, knew how to operate a 
large and diversified business such as 
the state of Iowa from a financial stand- 
point. This experience has proven valu- 
able. Not a single Iowa insurance com- 


Commissioner and Four. Aides 





Seated: Commissioner Charles R. Fischer. Standing, |. to r.: 


Sam E. Orebaugh, 


Ralph F. Knudsen, Don Harlow, W. H. Sherin. 


Departments are located at the state 
house, but the Insurance Department is 
quartered downtown for convenience of 
the insurance industry. 

Iowa is one of the few states with a 
state depository law which requires com- 
panies to deposit with the Department 
securities to cover the reserve value of 
policies in force in the state to protect 
the policyholders. This alone requires a 
separate department with deposits at 
the present time more than $854,000,000. 

Commissioner Fischer’s Career 

Tall in stature, quiet in manner, spar- 
ing in conversation as he prefers to let 
his actions speak for him, Charles R. 
Fischer was born on a farm in Monona 
County, Towa, and attended a one-room 
rural school. Afterwards, he went 
through high school in Onawa and col- 
lege in Nebraska. His early manhood 
was spent farming in Monona County. 
He now has considerable land holdings. 


pany has gone into bankruptcy during 
his more than eight years in office. 

Mr. Fischer’s second term will expire 
July 1, 1947, He would like to retire, 
sit back and relax, but such plans are 
not in harmony with those of his friends 
in the insurance business. They like to 
believe that on account of the heavy leg- 
islative program he will take before the 
legislature next Spring, Fischer would 
not refuse Governor Robert D. Blue if 
he asks him to serve again. 

Although a strict administrator who 
carries out his duties of office without 
any favor, and sometimes has battled 
with even the larger companies, the in- 
surance industry would like to see the 
Commissioner reappointed. 

His Action About Farms 

Soon after Mr. Fischer had taken of- 
fice he announced his first change in 
policy of the Department. He came out 
flatly with the announcement that in- 


surance companies were not in the real 
estate business; that their primary in- 
terest was in the insurance business, 
and as a result they must dispose of 
their large Iowa farm holdings. 

The Iowa law provides that insurance 
companies cannot hold farm land for 
more than five years and it had pre- 
viously been the Department’s custom 
to grant continuance merely upon re- 
quest. Fischer, a farmer and knowing in- 
timately the problems of farmers, felt 
that the men who tilled the soil would 
be better off if they owned their own 
farms. There was considerable opposi- 
tion. Fischer, however, was insistent in 
maintaining his position and the com- 
panies started to sell, the Iowa com- 
panies being the first to lead the way. 
At the time that Fischer took his posi- 
tion about the sale of farms one large 
Eastern company had 3,600 Iowa farms, 
another 2,400 and several from 1,500 to 
2,000. Today, the insurance industry 
owns practically no farms in Towa. 

Another position Fischer took was to 
move slowly, and without publicity, in 
regard to some companies which he 
thought were not managed for the best 
interest of the policyholders. His atti- 
tude resulted in some changes in per- 
sonnel. 

Shortly after he took office he began a 
suit which took five years to settle, the 
case going before the Supreme Court of 
the United States twice. This case in- 
volved the policyholders of a former 
Iowa company which went into receiver- 
ship before his tenure of office and he 
fought and successfully won his court 
battle based on his opinion that the 
securities on deposit in Iowa were solely 
for the policyholders of the former Iowa 
company and not to be distributed 
among the policyholders of the com- 
pany which had taken over the company. 

He also battled against companies 
selling insurance in Iowa which were not 
authorized to do so, and he particularlv 
went after the pass-the-hat burial type 
which he successfully prevented from 
selling insurance in the state. 


Not a Political Commissioner 

Commenting on the administration of 
Fischer one high insurance executive 
said to the writer: “He has hit hard 
sometimes, and, perhaps the insurance 
industry at the time could not see eye 
to eye, but as things turned out Fischer 
knew what he was doing.” 

Mr. Fischer has not been politically 
ambitious in the ranks of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
feeling that matters outside of his own 
state were generally not much con 
cern of his and that his paramount duty 
is to look after the insurance business in 
Iowa. He has never held an office in 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and can sit longer with- 
out saying a word at its sessions than 
any Commissioner in the country. 

Commissioner Fischer is now prenar- 
ing to go before the state legislature 
(which meets on January 13) where he 
will present the program adopted by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and All-Industry com- 
mittee which was adopted in connection 
with Public Law 15. This includes a 
uniform .rating bill and a measure to 
broaden the Iowa fair trade practice 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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More than just another sales kit, Coordinated Estates is a business 


partner, field-tested for a successful career. 


Chae. A new visual-presentation aid, the “Coordinator,” was added to the 
CONCISE, best ideas retained from a previous edition of the same kit, and the 
P. 
COMPLETE, whole revised program was then pre-tested in the field by fifteen care- 
CONVINCING! fully-selected fieldmen. 


Through this proven method of using the new Coordinated Estates 
sales kit, New England Mutual agents find it easy to coordinate and 
clarify a prospect’s insurance program, and softly suggest whatever ad- 
ditional coverage the need may indicate. 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 
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Foreign Aftairs Get New 


Emphasis In Business 


Corporations Sponsor Foreign Service Educational Foundation; 


Launch Schools to Train for Overseas Service 


Unlike other leading countries the 
United States has never had an estab- 
lished system of training for foreign 
service either for Government or busi- 
ness. Such lack of trained personnel 
proved embarrassing during the war and 
iS painfully evident in the complex post- 
war adjustments. With this country in- 
volved in international affairs all over 
the world it is becoming increasingly 
clear that American commercial and fi- 
nancial operations abroad will hence- 
forth be aligned with American foreign 
policy. Laissez-faire in the foreign field 
as elsewhere is today merely historical. 
Present trend of world governments to- 
ward a few dominant hegemonies has 
set the pattern. More intensified than 
heretofore are the area situations, each 
with its peculiar problems and proce- 
dures. Result is that representatives of 
business and financial interests abroad 
today need to be thoroughly prepared 
in much more than the operations of 
their particular business. 

A small group in Washington in touch 
with foreign affairs — in 1943 
the Foreign Service Educational Foun- 
dation. To this foundation a number of 
American business concerns with for- 
eign business interests were invited to 
contribute. Purpose was to set up a 
school or schools which would offer a 
kind of training in foreign service not 
obtainable elsewhere. 

Background of Foundation 

One of the prime movers in the pro}- 
ect, now president of the foundation 
and chairman of the board of directors, 
was Christian A. Herter, member of 
Congress from Massachusetts who had 
years of foreign service before entering 
Congress. Born in Paris, son of a dis- 


Headquarters of School of Advanced 


Wash- 


International Studies, 
ington, D. C. 





By L. Jerome Pup 


painter, educated 
Mr. Herter was 


tinguished American 
there and at Harvard, 


successively attache at Berlin, special 
assistant State Department, secretary 
American Commission to Negotiate 


Peace, Paris 1918-19; assistant to Her- 
bert Hoover 1919-24; executive secre- 


tary European Relief Council. He is an 
overseer at Harvard where he has lec- 
tured on international relations. He 
was speaker of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature before going to Congress. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter to 
give the background of the Foundation 
Mr. Herter said: “The whole idea of 
the Foreign Service Educational Foun- 
dation came about through a number of 
informal discussions held by various in- 
dividuals in Washington during which 
one salient fact was brought out over 
and over again; namely, that the great- 
est lack of manpower during the war 
period came in the field of trained per- 
sonnel to handle particular economic 
and diplomatic problems abroad. Again 
and again, this group found itself blam- 
ing the nationals of other countries for 
putting things over on the United 
States, and in each case an analysis of 
the situation showed that the foreign 
country had better trained personnel to 
deal with the particular problem than 
we did. In other words, it was decided 
that if anything were put over on us it 
was our own fault. 

“As a result, we made a hurried sur- 
vey in the university field to see what 
was being done to train people spe- 
cifically for the foreign field—whether 
for business or for Government. Gener- 
ally speaking, we felt that the special- 
ization for this type of work was not 


being adequately covered nor did we 
believe that there was a likelihood that 
it would be adequately covered in the 
post-war years.’ 
arrison and Douglas Trustees 
The original group consisted of about 
half a dozen who were in a position to 





Harris & Ewing 
Dr. Halford L. Hoskins, Director, School of Advanced International Studies 


see the need, among them in addition to 
Mr. Herter being William L. Clayton, 
Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs; Professor William Y. 
Elliott of Harvard, at the time vice 
chairman of War Production Board; 
Paul H. Nitze, now deputy director 
Office of International Trade Policy, 
State Department, at the time with 
Foreign Economic Administration; and 


Joseph Clark Grew, then Under Secre-’ 


tary of State. 

During this time George L. Harrison, 
president of New York Life and former 
president of Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, was in Washington much of 
the time on war work. He has been a 
trustee of the Foundation from the be- 
ginning. Lewis W. Douglas, president 
of Mutual Life of New York, another 
trustee, was in Washington during the 
same period. Among other trustees are 
former Senator Warren R. Austin, now 
special Ambassador of the President to 
United Nations; William A. M. Burden, 
assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aviation; Edward B. Burling, attorney, 
Washington; Curtis E. Calder, chair- 
man Electric Bond & Share Co.; James 
S. Carson, vice president American & 
Foreign Power and chairman education 
committee National Foreign Trade 
Council; John Cowles, president Minne- 
apolis Star Journal and Tribune; Henry 
R. Luce, publisher Time, Life and For- 


Bachrach 
A. HERTER 
President of Foundation 


CHRISTIAN 


tune; William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
chairman and president Export-Import 
3ank; Charles FE. Wilson, president 
General Electric Co.; and former am- 
bassadors Robert Woods Bliss, William 
Phillips and Hugh R. Wilson. 

How Schools Function 

Drawing upon the abundance of ex- 
pert talent on international affairs in 
Washington, the foundation interested 
a distinguished group to become identi- 
fied with it as faculty or lecturers for 
the School of Advanced International 
Studies. Now in its third year the 
school has seventy-one students, fifty- 
three men and eighteen women in resi- 
dence at the school building, 1906 Flor- 
ida Avenue, N. W., Washington. Of 
these forty-nine are veterans and two 
are Army officers assigned to go back 
to foreign service. They represent forty- 
Six universities and twenty-six states. 

This year was launched two ambitious 
expansions, a first summer session and 
the first session of special area studies 
by the Institute of Overseas Service, set 
up for the purpose of conducting these 
intensive area studies. The summer ses- 
sion was held on the premises of the 
Kendall Hall School at Peterborough, 
N. H., admirable setting for a summer 
school. 

The institute’s first area study was 
on American business in Latin America. 
being an intensive course for represen- 
tatives of business corporations affiliated 
with the foundation. This was in line 
with the principal objectives of the 
foundation to provide specialized train- 
ing facilities for those actively engaged 
in practical overseas trade and financial 
operations. The first such session was 
attended by fourteen representatives of 
nine American business concerns and 
set a prototype for further intensive 
short-term studies for other areas which 
are already planned for the Middle 
East, Far East and European areas. 

The School of Advanced Internationai 
Studies is a graduate school of interna- 
tional affairs presupposing that the stu- 
dent holds a baccalaureate degree from 
a recognized collegiate institution. The 
eight weeks’ summer session is open to 
anyone qualified to take the work being 
aimed to provide an opportunity for 
persons holding business or administra- 
tive posts, in research or educational 
work, to obtain an insight into methods 
of dealing with problems arising in the 
foreign field. 

The area courses running for a few 
weeks of intensive study are regarded 
by the school as having possibilities of 
enormous expansion and offer American 
business representatives background 
knowledge and training not obtainable 
elsewhere. The school states the pur- 
pose this way: “At a time when Amer- 
ican business concerns are facing the 
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|| — A WELL BALANCED COMPANY 


| | What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we believe, a company whose financial structure is sound . . . Whose geo- 
. graphical market embraces a balance of metropolitan, town and rural areas . . . Whose 


Head Office is advantageously located with respect to prompt service to policyholders 





and agents . . . Whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages . . . 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry have been recognized as outstand- 
ing . . . Whose growth has been steady and uniform . . . Whose size is sufficiently 
large to assure confidence and prestige . . . Whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent and policyholder . . . and whose reputation 


as a friendly company has been consistently upheld. 


Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general agencies in thirty-six states. It 
has been “Faithfully serving insurers since 1878.” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


E. A. Rosperts, President 



































We Have With Us Today— 


Charles B. Laing 


Charles B. Laing holds a position in 
The Prudential somewhat unique in life 
insurance as he is director of organiza- 
tion and methods. In this capacity he 
is responsible for control of numerical 
staffing, control of. organization pat- 
terns, of office services and depart- 
mental audits. Also under his direction 
is handled the research being done in 
the field of office procedures. 

Born in Winnipeg he was educated in 
the University of Manitoba graduating 
in 1929. Shortly thereafter he went with 
Prudential. 

After working for six years in ac- 
tuarial de partment he was transferred to 
comptroller’s department where he was 
given the task of establishing a cost an- 
alysis system. There were few prece- 
dents to guide him, but as the first man- 
ager of what became known as _ the 
cost allocation division he worked out 
the practices which are still followed in 
the company’s cost analysis work. Re- 
turning to actuarial department for a 
brief time he was made assistant sec- 
retary in charge of the methods and 
service divisions in April, 1946. When 
The Prudential’s title structure was re- 
vamped in June, 1946, he became direc- 
tor of organizations and methods. 


John G. Jewett 


John G. Jewett, second vice president, 
The Prudential, whose duties are with 
the mortgage loan and real estate de- 





John G. Jewett Charles 


partment, joined the company as a 
mortgage loan inspector in 1921. Within 
two years he had advanced to the posi- 
tion of regional appraiser and was re- 
sponsible for field appraisals over a 
broad area of the country. In 1929 he 
was made assistant supervisor. 

About this time The Prudential be- 
gan to establish its mortgage loan 
branch offices in various parts of the 
country. Mr. Jewett was made mana- 
ger of the New York City branch when 
it opened in 1933. In 1935 he was trans- 


B. Laing 


Charles G. Fleetwood 


ferred back to the home office with the 
title of supervisor and in 1942 he was 
advanced to assistant secretary. He was 
promoted to second vice president in 
1945. 

His present duties are exclusively in 
the field of real estate investment. Un- 
der Paul Bestor, vice president in 
charge of the mortgage loan and real 
estate investment department, he an- 
alyzes real estate purchase oppostuni- 
ties submitted either direct or through 
the mortgage loan branches. 





Charles M. Williams 





Carlson 


WILLIAMS 


CHARLES M. 
Charles M. Williams, executive vice 
president, Western & Southern Life, 
was born in Cincinnati on August 21, 
1912. He was educated in private 
schools in Cincinnati and received his 
A.B. degree from Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. Since his 
school years he has been actively en- 
gaged in the affairs of the Western & 
Southern Life. 

During World War II, Mr. Williams 
was associated with the Institutium Divi 
Thomae, a scientific and experimental 
institution under the sponsorship of the 
Arch-Diocese of Cincinnati, Ohio. En- 
tire activities were devoted to special 
projects connected with the war effort. 
He returned to the Western & South- 
ern Life after the close of the war and 
resumed his position as executive vice 
president. 


Donald Q. Taylor 





DONALD Q. TAYLOR 


Donald Q. Taylor, a member of the 
law firm of Bullitt & Middleton, Louis- 
ville (Mr. Bullitt is a former Solicitor 
General of the United States), took 
academic and law work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, where he received his 
LL.B. degree in 1937. At the univer- 
sity he was editor of the 1934 Year 
Book, belonged to two honof societies 
and Phi Kappa Sigma. He began his 
law practice with Bruce & Bullitt in 
1937 and became a junior partner in 


Jannary. 1940. He remained as a part- 
ner with the new firm of Bullitt & 
Middleton, a consolidation of the firms 


of Bruce & Bullitt and Crawford, Mid- 
dleton, Milner & Seelbach. He is a 
member of the Louisville, Kentucky 
State and American Bar Associations. 
Mr. Taylor is one of the original 
group which organized the Younger 


(Continued on Page 30) 





Homer N. Chapin 


Bachrach — 


HOMER N. CHAPIN 


Homer N. Chapin is a second vice 
president of Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in charge of bond investments. Mr. 
Chapin entered the service of the com- 
pany in July, 1920, as a clerk. Until 
1928 he was employed in various depart- 
ments and at that time was transferred 
to the investment department. He was 
made assistant financial secretary in 
1935, assistant to the president in July, 
1944, and second vice president in Octo- 
ber, 1945. 

Mr. Chapin is treasurer of the Spring- 
field Hospital, a director of the Holyoke 
Street Railway Co. and a corporator of 
the Hampden Savings Bank. 





G. Harmon’ Gurney 


G. Harmon Gurney, New York Life’s 
chief architect for housing, is in charge 
of developing the plans for the com- 





Charles G. Fleetwood 


Charles Greene Fleetwood, second 
vice president, The Prudential, was 
graduated from the Georgia School of 
Technology, class of 1923 as a civil 
engineer. After a very short career in 
engineering for the Central of Georgia 
R.R. he dec‘ded to apply his technical 
knowledge to real estate and has re- 
mained in that field ever since. 

In April, 1933, he joined Prudential 
as manager of its newly-formed Wins- 
ton-Salem (N. C.) mortgage loan branch 
office. He was well prepaced for this 
work since it followed some seven years 
of experience first as an appraiser for 
the New York Life and then as head of 
the Carolina Bond and Mortgage Co. 
and the Carolina Realty Co. both in 
Charlotte, N. C. 

From Winston-Salem, Mr. Fleetwood 
was promoted to the managership of, 
successively, the Kansas City, Philadel- 
ph’a and northern New Jersey (New- 
ark) branches. 

He entered the home office in 1939 
as a supervisor in the mortgage loan 
department. Five years later he was 


(Continued on Page 30) 





G. HARMON GURNEY 


nany’s housing developments at Fresh 


Meadows in (Queens, Stanworth at 
Princeton, N. J., and for the projected 
apartment development on the site of 
the carbarn property at Third Avenue 
and Sixty-fifth Street, New York City, 
recently purchased from the Third Ave- 
nue Transit Corporation. 

Mr. Gurney joined the company in 
April, 1943, as chief housing expert and 
planner. He had been a practicing ar- 
chitect in New York and Philadelphia 
and has participated in the planning of 
large scale housing projects since 1934, 
when he won a place in a competition 
on housing held by the New York City 
Housing Authority. 

He was an associate architect on 
Williamsburg Houses, the first large 
scale Government housing project in 
New York. Just prior to coming with 
New York Life he acted in various ca- 
pacities as housing consultant and tech- 
nical adviser, preparing studies and data 
on proposed housing developments for 
various savings banks. He conducted 
the preliminary studies which led to the 
New York Life embarking upon a long 
range equity investment program in 
housing in 1946. 
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Some Interesting Personalities in the Life 


Insurance Business, Their Careers and Backgrounds 





Assistant Actuary Lew (left) and Assistant Vice President Barrett (right) discuss 
a problem of the day with Third Vice President Craig (center) in the latter’s office 
at Metropolitan Life 


Douglas S. Craig 


Descendant of a family long distin- 
guished in the actuarial profession and 
son of the late James D. Craig, former 
vice president and actuary, Metropoli- 
tan Life, it was only natural that Doug- 
las S. Craig should devote his efforts to 
the achievement of a Fellowship in the 
Actuarial Society. 

After his matriculation at Dartmouth 
College and upon receiving his M.C.S. 
degree from the Amos Tuck School of 
Administration of that college, Mr. 
Craig joined the Metropolitan in 1925. 
Prior to his admission as a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society in 1931 and for 
several years thereafter Mr. Craig ful- 
filled various positions in the company’s 
actuarial division. In 1936 he was as- 
signed to the Ordinary Department 
where he has remained in various ex- 


ecutive positions, culminating in his ap- 
pointment as third vice president in 
1944. He was recently elected president 
of the Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association. 


William J. Barrett 

William J. Barrett, assistant vice 
president,’ Metropolitan Life, a native 
of Boston, was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
with a B.S. degree in 1916, received his 
M.A. degree at the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, and then 
took special courses at Harvard Busi- 
ness School. 

He joined the Metropolitan in Mav, 
1923, and was serving as manager of the 
policyholders service bureau when he 
was appointed assistant secretary. His 
p-evious experience as an instructor at 





Ronald G. Stagg 





RONALD G. STAGG 
Ronald G. Stagg, vice president and 


actuary, Northwestern National Life, 
was born in Canada and is a graduate 
of Toronto University. His first em- 
ployment was by the Canada Life and 
later he joined the Lincoln National’s 





actuarial staff, with which company he 
was for nineteen years. He was second 
vice president and actuary at the time 
he joined the Northwestern National in 
Sentember of this year. 

Mr. Stagg is a fellow by examination 
of the American Institute of Actuaries 
and the Actuarial Society of America, 
and is now secretary of the American 
Institute. He is also an associate of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain. 
Mr. Stagg has served either as chairman 
or as a member of various important 
joint committees of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. He is currently 
chairman of the joint committee on pre- 
mium taxation and is a member of the 
joint committee on blanks. 


Henry H. Edmiston 


Vermont has ex- 
panded the personnel of its investment 
department under Vice President L. 
Douglas Meredith, chairman committee 
on finance which expansion has brought 
in the picture two new personalities. 
Henry H. Edmiston, former vice presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
recently made a member of the com- 


National Life of 


M.1.T. and the Wharton School stood 
him in food stead when the Metropoli- 
tan, by spec‘al request, loaned him to 
the Fede-al Government to assist in its 
administration prorrams. Mr. Barrett 
was called into the Industrial Advisory 
Board of the N.R.A. by Edward Stet- 
tnius and in 1938 assisted him in organ- 
ing the War Resources Board and the 
Raw Materials D‘vision. 

Mr. Barrett was appointed assistant 
vice president of the Group Insurance 
D.vison in August, 19+4. 


Edward Lew 


An associate member of the Actuar‘al 
Society of America at 20, Edward Lew, 
row ass‘stant actuary, Metropolitan 
life, received his early education in 
[England where he pe ai Se the Hack- 
ney Downs school in London. Later, 
he matriculated, with honors, to the 
University of London. 

Shortly after his arrival in this coun- 
try, Mr. lew entered the Metropolitan 
on May 24, 1926. While assigned to 
the research section of the actuarial 
division he continued his studies and in 
1932 received his M.A. degree from Co- 
lumbia University. 

Although he had passed the difficult 
Fellowship examinations of the Actuar- 
ial Society at the age of 22 Mr. Lew had 
to wait, in compliance with the rules of 
the society, until he was 25 before he 
could be admitted to full membership as 
a Fellow. 

Appointed an assistant actuary of 
Metropolitan in 1939, he continued his 
research work and was placed in charge 
of mortality investigation and dividend 
distribution formulas. 

In 1943 Mr. Lew was commissioned 
a captain in the U. S. Army and as- 
signed to the medical statistics division, 
Surgeon General’s office. Later. he be- 
came assistant director of the Medical 


(Continued on Page 20) 





HENRY H. EDMISTON 


pany’s committee on finance, has been 
assigned as supervisor of the company’s 
mortgage loan investment; and Ralph C 
Limber, who came to National Life in 
September, 1944, has also been made a 
member of the committee on finance 
and given the post of investment re- 
search. 

Mr. Edmiston was born in Columbia, 
Mo., and after graduating from St. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Thomas C. Morrill 





MORRILL 


Thomas C. Morrill joined the New 
York Insurance Department on Novem- 
ber 16, 1945, as assistant to the Superin- 
tendent. practically his en- 
tire business experience had been with 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. He joined the 
Chicago branch office of that company 
in 1929. From 1930 to 1932 he served on 
the examining staff of that company, 
participating in the examination of in- 


THOMAS C. 


Previously, 


surance companies. In 1932 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to Raymond T. Smith, 
vice president, and in 1940 was trans- 
ferred to the home office in New York 
as associate manager of the casualty 
department. 

Zorn in Chicago in 1909 Mr. Morrill 
was educated in the public schools there 
and at the Central College of Arts and 
Sciences and Northwestern University. 


Ralph C. Limber 





Houston Studio 


LIMBER 


RALPH C. 


Mr. Limber came to the National Life 
from Syracuse, N. Y., where he was for 
two years prolessor of economics at 
Syracuse University and economic ad- 
visor upom city and regional planning 
to a joint city-county planning council. 
He also served as consultant to one of 
the housing agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Prior to his work at Syracuse Mr. 
Limber was secretary of the Farm 
Mortgage Conference of Life Insurance 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Books 


The question, “What book other than 
the Bible has had most influence on 
my career?” seems a simple one to 
answer, but when The Eastern Under- 
writer asked a number of top insurance 
executives and insurance educators to 
furnish the name of the book which 
they regarded as having most to do 
with shaping their thinking after leav- 
ing school or college most of them de- 
clared there had been no single book. 

John A. Stevenson, president of the 
Penn Mutual, said that if the question 
had been, “What author?” the answer 
in his case would have been simple. 
The author in his case is Professor 
John Dewey, the philosopher who, al- 
though an octogenarian, has only re- 
cently gotten out a new volume. When 
writing his books Dewey was a pro- 
fessor either at Columbia University or 
some of the Western universities. He 
is now living in New York City. 

Discussing his favorite author, Mr 
Stevenson said: 

“Tohn Dewey is unquestionably one 
of democracy’s greatest philosophers. 
Through books like ‘Democracy and 
Education’ and ‘The Child and the Cur- 
riculum, he has done more, in my 
opinion, to lay the foundations for 
realizing the democratic ideal than any 
other man living or dead. 

‘Dewey’s educational philosophy is 
based on the idea that if a pupil ac- 
quires his information simply for the 
sake of reciting what he has learned 
when called upon in class, this type of 
knowledge will have little influence on 
his life outside of school. But if learn- 
ing takes place in connection with the 
intelligent carrying forward of purpose- 
ful activities, it can develop the power 
to share effectively in promoting prog- 
ress. 

“Experiments in training for life in- 
surance salesmenship illustrate the cor- 
rectness of this theory. Classroom in- 
struction proves of little value unless 
prospective underwriters see its appli- 
cation and actually use the knowledge 
in the work they do. Consequently, 
since democracy does not necessitate 
agreement but does necessitate partici- 
pation, it would be difficult to over- 
emphasize the significance of John 
Dewey’s philosophy.” 


Clarke Mentions Many Books 
Dwight L. Clarke, president of Occi- 


dental Life and of American Life Con- 
vention, made this response to The East- 
ern Underwriter’s inquiry: 

“T wonder if any person can definitely 
single out one book as having influenced 
him more than any others. In my own 
case, certainly, while trying to do so 
I find myself thinking in periods of my 
life and ending up with a composite of 
authors and books, Childhood is a malle- 
able period. I recall Scott and G. A. 
Henty as absorbing friends who stirred 
my imagination. They were soon sup- 
planted by Mark Twain and Kipling. 
Even yet some of the former’s books and 
bits here and there of the latter hold 
the power to revive old delights. A little 
later on Stevenson and Thackeray were 
added. One book that stinfulated me 
greatly long ago was Sartor Resartus, 
read at least three time. Another that 
left an abiding impression was Freder- 
ick Turner’s Significance of the 
Frontier in American History. I had 
the good fortune to attend a summer 
college course conducted by this writer 
on the same topic. The book and lectures 
together permanently heightened and 
broadened my interest in American his- 


hich Have Influenced 


Insurance Careers 


tory and have influenced my views in 
many ways. I dare not start on my fav- 
orites among American historians as the 
list would be too long but John Fiske, 
James Truslow Adams, the Beards and 
Claude Bowers should at least be set 
down. 

“To one more lecturer of college days, 
Henry Morse Stephens, I am still in- 
debted as much as to any book because 
of the way in which he made history 


Veteran Philosopher-Author 





PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY 


live. He was also an author but nothing 
he wrote retained to the full the charm 
and vitality of his personal exposition 
of a_ subject. More recently Lord 
Tweedsmuir’s (John Buchan) Pilgrim’s 
Way induced the illusion of personal 
contact with a stimulating mind far be- 
yond most books of this time. 

“On the side of poetry and drama, 
while I am not a Shakespearean scholar, 
I have found Shakespeare’s plays a con- 
tinuing wellspring of both master magic 
and philosophy. I think my favorite 
poet is A. E. Housman and that em- 
braces nearly everything he wrote. A 
strange partner for him is our only 
California bard George Sterling. In dif- 
ferent ways they possess for me the 
gift of words beyond most men. 

“Most orthodox lists of great books 
include Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. I can’t score 
heavily here. I never have read the 
former, although I did the latter. While 
I got a good deal out of it, I must admit 
I found it tedious in places. 

“In biographies I much _ preferred 
Lockhart’s Scott, several of the Lincoln 
biographies—Ida Tarbell’s and William 
E. Barton’s, for instance, and Douglas 
Southall Freeman’s R. E. Lee.” 

Franklin’s Autobiography, Robert 
Browning’s Poems, Webster’s 
Dictionary 

George Avery White, president, State 
Mutual Life, feels that Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography has had the most 
influence on his thinking because it 
taught him the value of experimenta- 
tion and not taking things for granted. 
Some other books which have made an 
unusually deep impression on his think- 
ing and career are David Copperfield by 
Charles Dickens and Shakespeare’s Mac- 


beth. Also, he has found a great deal 
which is stimulating in the addresses of 
George Washington. 

James Lee Loomis, chairman of Con- 
necticut Mutual, said that after some re- 
flection he thinks that a dozen or more 
of the poems of Robert Browning have 
influenced his thinking as much as any 
source, excluding The Bible. 

Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna 
Life, said to The Eastern Underwriter 
that two or three generations ago, when 
books were comparatively scarce and 
expensive, it might have been that some 
one book had a strong influence in shap- 
ing the course of one’s life, but in these 
days, when books are published by the 
thousands and easy to obtain, it seemed 
to him most unlikely that any one book 
had strongly influenced the course of 
one’s life. “However,” he continued, “so 
that you won’t feel too disappointed in 
your search for information may I give 
you as my answer Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary ?” 


Too Busy on Farm to Read Much 


One of the life insurance presidents 
who can’t recall that any particular 
author has ‘influenced his thinking and 
career is L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life. 
He said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“T was born on a farm and while go- 
ing to both country and high schools 
I continued to live on the farm. Before 
and after school hours I had my quota 
of work to do. In my university years 
I spent vacations on the farm attempting 
to do a man’s work. Net result was 
that I had little time left for reading 
books, and read only those required to 
get credit in certain studies. 

“Looking back over the years, I can 
only conclude that it has been the book 
of ‘hard knocks and manual labor’— 
author, anonymous—that has most influ- 
enced my thinking and business career. 
Early in life I was taught that every 
one is expected to contribute his share 
of hard work and effort for his own 
good and for the good of humanity. In 
all the years I have been associated with 
the Federal Life I have enjoyed adhering 
to the idea that if we are to have any 
degree of success we must at all times 
contribute our best in anything we un- 
dertake. Personally, I feel quite sure that 
if I had not adhered to this theory, 
especially during earlier years of my as- 
sociation with the company, I would 
not have been elected as its president 
more than seven years ago. I think 
that most people who have failed to 


arrive at the goal they may have set. 


for themselves after completing their 
scholastic education did so because they 
were unwilling to pay the price in hard 
work and loyal and conscientious ap- 
plication to the job which they were 
undertaking.” 

O. J. Arnold, president Northwestern 
National Life, said this week that for 
years he has found inspiration and stim- 
ulation in the collected documents hav- 
ine to do with Abraham Lincoln, his 
addresses, letters and sayings, and the 


biographies written about the Civil War 


President. 

James A McLain, president Guardian 
Life, found perusal of the Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok one of his most 
inspirational reading experiences. Also, 
he remembers Bliss Perry’s “And 
Gladly Teach” as a book which im- 
pressed him deeply. ° 


Newspaper Decided Huebner on 
Teaching Career 


It was no particular book, but a single 


issue of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce which was responsible for Dr. S. 
S. Huebner’s choice of his teaching ca- 
reer. The future professor of insurance, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, had completed his post-graduate 
education in 1904 with no offer of a 
teaching position that conformed to his 
wishes, his desire being to start teaching 
in a large university. But let him tell 
the story: 

“T was greatly exercised about the 
matter one evening in my dormitory 
room, and about 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing I casually reached across the table 
to pick up an issue of the New York 
Journal of Commerce,” said Dr. Hueb- 
ner to The Eastern Underwriter. “I fin- 
gered through its pages and noted page 
after page on the organized stock and 
commodity exchange markets. It also 
happened that four pages were on the 
subiect of insurance. The thought 
flashed through my mind that neither of 
these important subjects was in the cur- 
riculum of the Wharton School, leading 
school of business. Here, I felt, was my 
chance to realize my wish, and I retired 
absolutely confident that the plan of in- 
troducing these two courses in the 
Wharton School would work. 

“TI took up the matter the next day 
with my superiors, and they in turn, 
thinking well of the proposition, went 
to the president of the University. All 
agreed that both subjects should be in 
a business school. But where find the 
teacher? So I suggested myself, and 
although I had no teaching experience 
whatever at the time, the appointment 
readily followed. As a result of this 
sheer accident, all happening in a twin- 
kling, courses were started in the fields 
of both insurance and organized se- 
curity and commodity markets, probably 
the first organized courses in these two 
subjects in any institution of higher 
learning, at least in this country. Later 
on it developed that both courses deal 
with the subject of risk and risk-bearing, 
and to this day both subjects are given 
under the auspices of the insurance de- 
partment. 

“T thought you might be interested in 
a little bit of history. It all goes to 
show how a little event, especially when 
one is keyed up to a high pitch, can 
change the whole course of life. Had I 
not accidentally had that issue of the 
Journal of Commerce on my table I have 
often wondered where I would be. Of 
course, a mere issue of a newspaper is 
not a book. If I had to name one book 
it would be the Bible.” 


Dr. McCahan’s Early Reading 


Dean David McCahan of The Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters is un- 
able to trace his interest in insurance, 
and, partciularly in life insurance, back 
to any single book. As a youngster he 
read a great variety of books from the 
Alger and Henty variety to the classics 
and historical novels of all kinds. When 
17 he got a job as time-keeper for a con- 
struction company which was building 
small post offices in various parts of the 
country. That job took him to one little 
town in South Georgia where for about 
a year he had virtually nothing to do 
evenings or Sunday except to read. For- 
tunately for him, the boarding house 
where he stayed had complete sets of 
Scott, Dickens and Thackeray and, al- 
though the type was irritatingly small, 
he made a clean sweep of those works. 

“Perhaps the only conclusion which 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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How To Help Reporters 


By Rosert S. Hutcuines and Cuester C. Nasu 
Public Relations Department, J. Walter Thompson Co. 


When the two authors of this ar- 


newspaper reporters quite a 
“creamed 


ticle were 
few years ago, we called them 
meetings, con- 
luncheons 


pea” assignments—the 
fergnces, conventions and 
which were held our separate towns 
men. We. called 


” because of the unvarying 


by business them 


“creamed pea 
hotel menu of chicken, 
creamed peas, and we detested the as- 
signments as dull and dreary jobs. Only 
one step down, in our estimation, were 
high school commencements, 

Life insurance people who work oc- 
casionally with newspapermen would 
help themselves and their business it 
they analyzed the staff reporter's job, 
which we filled in those days. Gloomy 
of face and with soda mints in our poc- 
kets, we went to call on business men 
convinced of two dinette we would 
never find anything but a dull story 
waiting for us, and that in any case we 
were in for intense boredom and a lot 


potatoes and 


of work. 

Business meetings bored us because 
we knew little about the business 
field we happened to be covering that 
day; sometimes, nothing; and we could 
seldom find anyone to tell us. There 
were speeches and interviews and dis- 
cussions but they were addressed only 
to other business men and not to us, 
whose only job in being there at all 
was to represent the general public. We 
felt we were wasting our time; such 
meetings, we decided, were for the 
trade press or the business reporter, but 
not for the daily paper staff reporter 
and the ordinary newspaper reader. 

Reporters Represent General Public 

Almost all life insurance neople, at 
one time or another, have a chance to 
talk to the general public through the 
newspaper reporter—they may be speak- 
ers at insurance meetings, or be re- 
sponsible for company or association an- 
nouncements, or be given the job of 
handling press relations at a life int 
surance meeting. For all of them, it is 
remendously important that they un- 
derstand the simple, basic frustration 
of newspaper reporters in the presence 
of business men, and to remember the 
cure—to either have soniething to say, 
or to give up any attempt to obtain more 
than “announcement,” trade, and_ busi- 
ness publicity. 

There is no disgrace, incidentally, in 
sponsoring an activity which has no gen- 
eral news significance. Life insurance 
does a great many things of interest only 
to the trade press and people in the busi- 
ness itself. If news does exist, however, 
it should be recognized—recognized, and 
then pointed up, emphasized, and pre- 
sented in laymen’s language. From there 
on in, it is the job of the person handling 
press relations to see that that story 
reaches the reporter. 

This article is written primarily for the 
person who is given this job of press 
relations at a conference or meeting 
where something of general interest is 
actually going on. But the tools with 
which he works are the speeches and 
the other activities of the conference, 
and these are the responsibility of the 
people sponsoring the conference and 
the people sitting on the sneaker’s plat- 
form. It is a cooperative affair, this job 
of helping the reporter get a story. 


Reporters Want Assistance 


At most meetings, where many 
speeches are being made, the basic job 


of the press relations man is to be 
ready and at hand to help the staff re- 
porter guage which speech is important 
and which is not. If it is not important, 
and the reporter asks your help, tell him 
so—you can do it in the back room, 
where the speaker will never know. If 
the speech is important but too technical 
for the general reader, tell the reporter 
that, too. And if it is important, and 
you are asked, be ready to tell why 
you think so. The same interpretation 
may be necessary within the particular 
speech or paper—some of it will be 
oratory, some purely technical, some old 
and some new. As liaison between life 
insurance and the newsnaper, you should 
know which is which. 

One word of caution, however, about 
your news judgment. If there is a pro- 
fessional press relations man alive who 
can say honestly that he always knows 
a story when he sees one, and can al- 
ways get a reporter or an editor to 
agree with him, the authors of this ar- 
ticle have never met him. Don’t fight 
your reporters; if they are interested 
in something you think is dull, help 
them anyway and if they are bored with 
what you think is practically the Page 
One story of the year, suffer in silence. 

This is the positive side of advising 


the news reporter—advice to be given 
only if asked for. Now, what do you 
do when a reporter is (according to your 
lights) hostile, either because of his 
paper’s policy or his own beliefs? It 
doesn’t happen very often, but when it 
does the only advice we can give is to 
be honest with him — always, always 
honest—and to be personally friendly. 
Be thankful you are not a press rela- 
tions man in politics, where about half 
the papers are Republican and the other 
half Democrat, and your candidate is 
one or the other. 

Professional standards for the news- 
paper business are very high; probably 
few groups of men and women in the 
average U. S. city represent a higher 
general level of intelligence, education 
and responsibility. Neither the penny- 
hack of Charles Dickens’ Fleet Street 
nor the free-and-easy reporter whom 
H. L. Mencken likes to remember from 
the good old days is a suitable portrait 
of the man who may visit your con- 
vention in 1947. Certainly, no person in 
a business which has so many human 
contacts as life insurance needs be 
warned against a patronizing attitude on 
the one hand or any apprehension on 
the other in dealing with reporters. 

So much for your role as advisor to 









Descriptive of our Field-Home 





Office relationship . . . this philos- 


ophy is the foundation upon which 
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we have been successfully build- 


ing since 1848. 
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Rolland E. Irish, President , 
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Chester C. Nash (left) and Robert S. 
Hutchings giving reporters background 
material for stories ‘ 


newspaper reporters. In a city like 
Chicago and at a meeting like the Ameri- 
can Life Convention’s in October, it was 
no job at all for the four of us who 
handled press relations there — the 
Messrs. Ernest V. Sullivan, press di- 
rector for American Life Convention, di- 
rector of press relations and advertising 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, Wal- 
ter F. Schneider and the two of us. Our 
business reporters like “Bill” Clark of 
the Chicago Tribune and our trade press 
editors were able to give us a lot more 
advice than we were able to return about 
the correct interpretation of a distin- 
guished and very diverse program. 


to Handle Press 
at Convention 


How Room 


How about the mechanics of a press 
room? Well, first of all you won't need 
one if your meeting is a one-day affair, 
as your reporters will take their notes 
back to the office with them. But, for 
a longer meeting, or a place like the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
which is five or six miles from the 
newspaper offices, you should find some 
room tucked away in a corner, and fur- 
nish it with typewriters, copy paper, 
bulletin board, telephones and messenger 
service. Make the room a “working” 
room and keep it that way if you can; 
even newspapermen need a little peace 
and quiet when there’s work to do. 

Along with “press releases” or ab- 
stracts, it is a good plan to have full 
copies of the speeches available if you 
can. Mr. Sullivan at the ALC meeting, 
with some forty speeches running into 
perhaps 200,000 words, could hardly have 
had all of them mimeographed, but even 
here, we found time and _ facilities to 
reproduce a dozen or so of the most 
important. Abstracts were also written 
to accompany the full texts. 

Speakers who talk “off the cuff” 
come rushing into the press room five 
minutes before they are to speak are 
special problems. The best plan, whether 
or not you ever get the full copy, is to 
do an abstract if you have time and in 
any case to supplement it with a press 
interview. Reporters can get a much 
more pointed and accurate story if they 
can talk to the speaker afterwards than 
if they listen to an address on an un- 
familiar topic. Arrange interviews with 
any of your speakers if a reporter asks 
for one. 

Unless your meeting is of tremendous 
importance, not all newspaper and wire 
services will be able to send reporters 
—there is a labor shortage in the news- 
paper business, too. If you have been 
asked for specific copy and have some 
professional experience, you may wish to 
do some special stories, but in most 
cases it is better to take full texts and 
abstracts down to the newspaper of- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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A STATEMENT OF POLICY 
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WE PROPOSE - - - 


to continue the principles and policies that 
have made our Company great 


to inculcate those principles and policies into 
the thinking of those who will assume re- 
sponsibility for our business in the years ahead 


amare nem 


to provide for the full utilization of the brains, 
vigor and experience of everyone associated 
with our business 


to broaden the service of life insurance because 
of its importance in the social and economic 
life of our country. 





Vleen.. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





IN OUR 102nd YEAR OF LIBERAL SERVICE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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1946 Home Office Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The armed forces picked and screened 
men and woman as to their usefulness 
or fighting ability for a short period of 
time, in terms of years. 


Class Position of Veterans 


Home office underwriters are forever 
attempting to classify people as to their 
probable longevity, and, to a lesser ex- 
+ their persistency. 

Many men who may have used intoxi- 
cants intemperately in civilian life made 
good soldiers. Probably a common law 
wife or even an extra female attachment 
did not impair the military efficiency of 
a soldier. marine or sailor. Many a 
man who couldn’t or wouldn’t pay his 
unsuccessful in business 


bills or was 
made a good fighting man. On the other 
hand, many youngsters doubtless con- 


cealed blood pressure or ulcer histories 
and lots of fat boys got by and were 
streamlined by Army service. 

Many veterans turn out to be unac- 
ceptable or substandard risks for the 
long pull, just as many classified 4-F 
are perfectly satisfactory risks, often 
at standard. 


Lives Picked for Insurance, 


Not for Army Combat 


Full knowledge of past military or 
naval service, and especially the reasons 
for and conditions on discharge are help- 
ful in underwriting, but life insurance 
companies are picking life risks and not 
combat infantrymen. 

Both lay and medical underwriters had 
practice in passing on many 4-F 
is just another step to 


some 
applicants. It 


those who were ill or injured in the 
services or who were medically dis- 
charged. 

Because of excellent care, good hospi- 


tals, many new drugs and methods, and 
the stamina of youth it has been pos- 
sible to offer policies at favorable rates 
to many veterans who seemed uninsur- 
able just a few months or years ago. 
Importance of Service Health Records 
It’s difficult for field men to appreci- 
ate how important service health records 
really are. The best, and incidentally 
the fairest and most liberal, underwrit- 
ing is done on the most complete in- 
formation. 
Civilian 


histories can best be cleared 


by statements from hospitals, clinics 
and attending physicians. Similar in- 
formation on veterans can only be es- 
tablished from Army and Navy health 
records, and where there has been a 
medical discharge such records are in- 


dispensable. 

Aviation has again been in the lime- 

ght during 1946. Good old American 
competition is at work. Only time and 
experience will prove whether some of 
our aviation underwriting and extras 
are too liberal. 

\ year ago Pension 
Ordinary were much discussed. 
the Pension Trust business 
markedly. Group Per- 
discussed, but doesn’t 
officers who 
selection. 


Trusts and Groun 
In many 
companies 
has decreased 
manent is. still 
concern the underwriting 
are charged with ordinary 


Small Business Insurance 


Life insurance for the benefit of small 
businesses is receiving increasing atten- 
tion in the field. There is undoubtedly 
a big opportunity for expert service 
to-many individuals in this general clas- 
sification. Various formulae and methods 
of measuring the insurance needs are in 
use. Where the business is reasonably 
well established and is profitable, there 
are no particular underwriting difficul- 
ties. Where the business is very new, 
is not well established, and the profits 
are either negligible or doubtful the 
underwriter naturally hesitates. 

The field man will often appeal to the 
sympathies of the underwriter, especially 
where new businesses have been ac- 
quired or are being started by veterans. 
Of course, these men get a certain 
a of credit under various G.I. 
rights, but unfortunately they are some- 


WILLIAM H. DALLAS 


times imposed upon by older and 
shrewder businessmen. 

There is a high business mortality in 
new small concerns. There is no reason 
to believe that this ratio of failures will 
be much better among veterans than 
among other groups in normal times. 

The underwriter must always be on 
guard to avoid serious over-valuation 
or over-insurance until the new business 
has been time tested and proved. 


Large Cases 


Inflation of a certain degree is with 
us. It undoubtedly explains some of 
the bulge in new business. Neverthe- 


less, the very big cases have not reap- 
peared in any considerable numbers. 





If general business conditions follow 
the 1918-1930 pattern the jumbo cases 
may not cut much figure until after the 
expected “recession” when we_ get 
launched into another really big and 
much longer era. 

The underwriting departments of all 
companies rely on constant and helpful 
actuarial help and studies. 

The war was hard on actuarial de- 
partments. Actuarial students are still 
scarce. Much new actuarial work is 
urgent because of the preparation of 
new premiums, values, etc. The result 
is that very little actuarial work has 
been done or is being done on under- 
writing problems. This is a_ serious 
handicap and may result in some bad 
underwriting results. 

Many companies are experiencing a 
radical reduction in the ratio of declined 
and rated business. It seems to be the 
old cycle—the easier business is to write 
—the better the quality. Field men are 
no longer “scraping the bottom of the 
barrel,” but are concentrating on younger 
and healthier prospects. 

In general, it is expected the mortal- 
ity results, for the year will be good, 
probably somewhat better than 1945. 

Growing Stability of Sales Forces 

As more and more efforts are made by 
home offices, agencywise, the more stable 
becomes the sales forces. More career 
producers are writing an increasing pro- 
portion of our new business. These 
men are better trained, more of them 
have been through company schools, 
they are better compensated, and they 
know more about underwriting and 
underwriting standards. 

The home office underwriters get 
closer to these men, personal relations 
are established, and mutual trust and 
confidence result. The home office folks 
try harder to help the salesmen and the 
field organizations in turn “play ball” 
with the home offices. This is a situa- 
tion that is making life and work more 
pleasant and more profitable for the 
home office—field teams, and the busi- 
ness as a whole is benefiting. 
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Iowa Department 
(Continued from Page 6) 


act so that it will include the insurance 
industry. 


His Chief Lieutenants 


Serving as his right-hand man not 
only in the insurance department, but 
previously in the securities department, 
is Ralph F. Knudsen. Knudsen has held 
the title of first deputy and chief ex- 
aminer ever since Fischer was appointed 
in 1939. A certified public accountant, 
Knudsen was associated with account- 
ing firms in Des Moines before he joined 
the State securities department in 1929 
and served under Fischer who was 
Superintendent of securities during 1931 
to 1933. With the securities division now 
a part of the insurance department, 
Knudsen handles a majority of this ad- 
ministrative work in addition to super- 
vising the department. Having a sharp 
mathematical mind, Knudsen has _ the 
rare ability to look over figures and be 
able to discover whether they represent 
a true picture. He has faithfully carried 
out the policies of Fischer during his 
entire time in office. 

The Department is well fortified with 
a counsel at the present time with Sam 
E. Orebaugh, a Des Moines attorney and 
former Drake star athlete, serving in 
this capacity. Orebaugh has been with 
the Department for slightly more than 
two years, having previously served as 
a member of the state legislature in 
the House. He was an outstanding bas- 
ketball, track and football star at Drake 
and since graduating has had eighteen 
years of law practice in Des Moines. 
Orebaugh handles the complaint depart- 
ment, does a vast amount of the legal 
work and is now assisting Fischer in 
preparing proposed bills for the state 
legislature. 

W. H. Sherin is actuary in charge 
of the life department, having served in 
this position since December 1, 1945, 
coming back to the Department after 
his discharge from the Army Air Corps. 
He served as a second lieutenant in 
both the finance and engineering division 
of the corps. He was an examiner with 
the Department several years prior to 
the war and was in the comptroller’s de- 
partment of Eastman Kodak Co.. from 
1937 to 1941. He has graduated from 
the University of Iowa in 1935 and took 
graduate work in accounting 1936 and 
1937. 

Donald Harlow is the veteran of the 
Iowa Insurance Department, now serv- 
ing under his fourth Insurance Com- 
missioner, A graduate of Drake Uni- 
versity Law School, he practiced law 
in Des Moines and was with the De- 
partment from 1920 to 1931 as an ex- 
aminer and first deputy. He returned 
to the Department in 1939 when Fischer 
came in and was placed in charge of 
the receivership department. For the 
last eighteen months he has been in 
charge of the deposit department. 


Department’s Examiners 


At the present t'me the Department 
has fifteen examiners, which Fischer 
describes as the eyes and the ears of 
the Department. Nine of the examiners 
are with the life department while six 
handle fire and casualty companies. 

Fischer has adopted a policy of em- 
ploying examiners for fire and casualty 
companies who have had public account- 
ing experience, preferably CPA’s, while 
he seeks men with actuarial experience 
for the life department. 

The Iowa examiners classified as 
among the top ranking examiners of 
the State Insurance Departments have 
been following Fischer’s policy in con- 
ducting their examinations. The Iowa 
examiners are just as thorough and yet 
the cost to the companies is less than 
the average. This results mainly from 
the examining methods use of a stand- 
ard procedure, eliminating unnecessary 
work, and application of the more suc- 
cessful accounting methods. 
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Theres LIFE in He BERKSHIRES 


x - 
PITTSFIELD, in the Heart of the Berkshires, attracted, in 
1743, its first settlers, drawing them by its picturesque lo- 
cation and industrial potentialities. Today, it is a well-built 
PDT 


city of 50,000 population, with fine public buildings, sub- 
stantial business blocks, shaded residential communities, 


and, on the outskirts, large manufacturing plants. The eo) 4p 

neighboring streams afford excellent water power which 

is utilized in the manufacture of plastics, electrical appli- 
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won ; ipo | The wide variety and broad 
"9 diversity of our policy contracts 
and plans of insurance 


ADULT and JUVENILE 


make available 


NEW YORK 


,.. THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


was founded in this city in 1851 by George Nixon 


po saeco np 9 A PLAN FOR EVERY DESIRE 


grew soundly and substantially until today it is 


entered in twenty-one states and has a very efficient 

field organization. Now, in its NINETY- FIFTH A p O L | CY FO "4 = V — RY N bE E D 
ANNIVERSARY YEAR, the experience gained 
during these years has permeated its entire organi- 


= —<—_e A PREMIUM FOR EVERY BUDGET 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Some Manufacturers Life Personalities 


In the accompanying picture are four 


representatives of the Manufacturers 
Life of Toronto. They are J. Lith- 
gow, F.A.S., A.LA., vice president and 
gveneral manager; Alfred Kinch, mana- 
ger of agencies; J Allan Broadbent, 
agency superintendent, and Helmuth 


Nieman of Hawaii, one of the company’s 
Senior Production Club men. 

Lithgow, Kinch, Broadbent Careers 
Mr. Lithgow joined the Manufacturers 


clerk in the actuarial department 


as a 

in 1908. Following service overseas with 
the Canadian Field Artillery during 
the first World War he returned 
to the company in January, 1919, and 
was made assistant actuary. He became 


assistant general man- 
1929, and for the 
has been general 


actuary in 1924, 
wer and actuary in 
past fifteen years 
manager. His active interest in the af- 
fairs of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association has resulted in sev- 
eral terms as vice president and presi- 
dent of that organization. In 1935 he 
was president of Insurance Institute of 
Toronto and in the following year be- 
came president of the newly formed 
Life Insurance Institute of Canada. 
Currently, he is chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association having to do with 
public relations. 

Mr. Kinch joined the Manufacturers 
as a personal producer in its Kingston 
branch in May, 1914, and for some. time 
was cashier in that branch. In 1920 he 
was transferred to the head office as 
secretary of production clubs. At the 
beginning of 1925 he became agency 


inspector for Ontario and in 1927 was 
made agency superintendent. Two years 
later he assumed responsibility for the 
rapidly developing United States field. 





L. to R.: A. Kinch, Helmuth Nieman, J. H. Lithgow and Allan Broadbent 


He was appointed manager of agencies 
in 1942. 

Mr. Broadbent became a field_repre- 
sentative of the Manufacturers Life in 
May, 1932. An outstanding personal pro- 
ducer and club member he joined the 
agency department in February, 1937, 
hic work being to assist in the develop- 
ment of its United States division. In 
July, 1937 he was appointed inspector, 
United States division, and in January, 
1945, became agency superintendent. He 
served a two-year term on the agency 
officers advisory committee of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, now 


the Agency Management Association, 
and is a graduate of its School of 
Agency Management. 
Nieman Career 

Mr. Nieman could not speak English 
when he entered the United States in 
1925, but quickly mastered the language 
and became a successful salesman to 
American customers. His wide general 
business and selling experience with 
various shipping and retail firms has 
passes him well since he entered the 
life insurance field in Hawaii which 
he did in 1930. He has consistently 
turned in a large volume of business. 





Helping Reporters 
(Continued from Page 14) 


fices and let desk men do the necessary 
rewriting 


At Chicago we acted as direct cor- 


respondents for several “desks,” but it 
could hardly have been done without 
newspaper experience among our staff. 
Whether or not you do the actual 
writing, however, you must still “pro- 
tect” your newspapers by telephoning 
them if something of great importance 


occurs unexpectedly. 

Don’t Overdo “Entertaining” 
press—and this 
remember that 
vacationing, 
convention, 


About entertaining the 
is the last bit of advice, 
reporters are working, not 
when they come to your 
Within bounds of ordinary taste 
entertain them, but don’t overdo it. One 
of the comic results of an over-generous 
bar policy at business meetings is that 
over the years, many newspapermen and 
many business men have secretly con- 
vinced themselves that the others are 
confirmed dipsomaniacs, because the only 
time they have ever met has been over 
a hotel bar 

Not much here has been said about 
press relations with trade press reporters 
and editors, but it should be said and 
can be, in a very few words. Give facts, 
and then some more facts, and then still 
more facts—and see that they have 
everything they need from paper clips 
to programs to coffee. Probably no one 
at a convention except perhaps the sec- 
retary (and in these days, of course, the 
person in charge of hotel accommoda- 
tions), has more work to do in a shorter 
space of time. 


good 


Importance of Planning 


\s in most other human enterprises, 
good press relations mean thorough 


planning and considerable work in ad- 
vance. You should establish contact 
with your speakers and ask for copies 
of their papers well in advance and 
visit your local newspaper editors as 
soon as the program is decided upon 
and printed, and you may also wish to 
mail an announcement to out-of-town 
newspapers in advance, particularly if a 


prominent speaker from the particular 
city is on the program. “Round-up” an- 
nouncements can be prepared for dis- 


tribution after the meeting and from be- 


ginning to end, adequate reports must 
be sent out to radio stations. 
In the last analysis, however, it will 


not be your own efforts as a press re- 
lations man which will determine a 
“good” or “bad” press, but how much 
news has actually taken place at the 


its best, most forward-looking and most 
public-spirited foot forward, as life in- 
surance did at the ALC meeting in 
Chicago, there will be news stories to 
spare. You can be pretty sure of reading 
a lot of them in the newspapers the 
next day. 

Public relations, 
more a matter of 
than of “how.” 


much 
“why” 


remember, is 
“what” and 





Books 


(Continued from Page 12) 


might be drawn from my early reading 
is that when I started to the Wharton 
School in the Fall of 1916 I did not find 
the English literature courses excessively 


‘western Mutual’s 








meeting. When an industry is putting burdensome,” he said. “But, possibly, it 
Non-Cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable 
Sickness All Forms 
and Participating 
Accident Life 
Protection Insurance 
with Including 
Hospitalization iendaite 
and Surgical 
Group and Wholesale ‘ 
Over $2.00 in Assets for Each $1.00 of Liabilities 











might also be fair to say that while I 
adhered to my original intention of ma- 
joring in accounting and banking while 
in the Wharton School some of the ideal- 
istic concepts which my reading had in- 
spired tended to draw me particularly to 
a field where idealism could find expres- 
sion in a practical and realistic manner. 
a insurance impressed me as such a 
eld. 


Michael J. Cleary 


(Continued from Page 4) 


January, 1945. He was with Patton’s 
Army and was in the Army of Occupa- 
tion in Germany until April, 1946. He 
is now a freshman in engineering at 
the University of Wisconsin. At Ports- 
mouth Priory one of his classmates was 





James E. Madden, son of James L. 
Madden, vice president of the Metro- 


politan Life. James E. Madden, who 
saw service in the Navy during the 
war, is now a junior in the engineering 
school at Princeton University. 


As Seen by a Friend of 27 Years Standine 

No Wisconsin business leader has been 
a closer observer of Mr. Cleary than 
F. J. Sensenbrenner of Neenah, Wis., 
who became a member of the North- 
board in the same 
year that the former became vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

“It has been an intimate relationship 
of twenty-seven years,” said Mr. Sen- 
senbrenner, “and I know no more pub- 
lic spirited citizen, stronger leader or 
executive, Or any one who has‘a greater 
faculty of making a friend of whom- 
soever he meets.” 





Individual Policy Plans 
Discussed by F. R. Olsen 


The advantages of the _ individuai 
policy plan were discussed by Francis 
R. Olsen, Northwestern Mutual Life, at 
the conference on employe pension and 
profit-sharing plans sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
— in St. Paul recently. Mr. Olsen 
said: 
“The Individual policy pension trust 
lends itself most readily to amendment 
or change and has the greatest sim- 
plicity of administration. The individual 
policy plan gives guaranteed costs to 
the corporation as to all coverage ac- 
tually purchased and future purchases 
will be made without regard to the 
rates of the insurance company previ- 
ously used. It achieves the greatest 
appreciation of employes because they 
understand the institution of life in- 
surance as individual policyholders. Fur- 
thermore, potential outlay for establish- 
ing pensions is currently on a more fa- 
vorable basis under the individual policy 
method than any other. 

“It should always be borne in mind 
that two or three plans within any one 
company respecting different sections 
of employes might be most advisable for 
that company. Proper coverage repre- 
senting the extension of social security 
benefits for the salaried employes earn- 
ing in excess of $3,000 is pension prob- 
lem No. 1 for any corporation. For 
this group and for other salaried em- 
ployes the required benefits plus the 
greatest flexibility in establishing and 
administering the plan are to be found 
only in the Individual policy pension 
trust.” 





No Signs of Being Outworn 


In spite of having reached a ripe old 
age, life insurance shows no sign of 
becoming outworn or obsolescent, is a 
conclusion reached by Albert W. At- 
wood, distinguished writer on finance 
and social subjects, after a long review 
of the history of life insurance made 
before writing of his book, “The Great 
page ee peony al He declares it is difficult 
to find or name any business that has 
shown a greater capacity to adapt it- 
self to changing circumstances over 
such a long period than has life insur- 
ance in its more than a century of 
operation in this country. 
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f but how the prospects 
=, ” go for what he’s got! 




















Dont let the beard deceive you. That’s really Johnny Graph-Estate. And unlike the Yuletide 


saint he’s impersonating, you’ll find Johnny busy 52 weeks a year. 


Naturally, Guardian representatives swear by him. But the memorable fact about Johnny’s per- 


formance is the gratitude he wins from prospects and policyholders for what he’s done for them. 


Johnny, as most life insurance men now know, personifies Graph-Estate —Guardian’s famed 


technique of making the prospect himself explore his financial problems and define their solution. 


The new year’s uncertainties will make Graph-Estate more valuable than ever to prospects in 
designing their financial future — more potent than ever in producing for Guardian representa- 


tives the kind of business every underwriter wants. 


Looking ahead to 1947, Guardian people everywhere can say — 
with Johnny Graph-Estate on their side — “Our biggest years are 


just ahead.” 
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Arthur Ross Poyntz 





ARTHUR ROSS POYNTZ 


Arthur Ross Poyntz, recently made 
general manager, Imperial Life of To- 
ronto, started his scholastic career at 


Brown School, Toronto, and later at- 
tended Upper Canada College. He then 
registered in the political science course 
at University College with the intention 
of studying law. Partly because he be- 
came interested in actuarial science, and 
partly because during his summer vaca- 
tions he had been working at the Im- 
perial Life head office, he decided to 
become an actuary instead of a lawyer. 
Accordingly, after being graduated from 
University of Toronto in 1929—he was 
20 at the time—he took two more years 
of instruction in mathematics which 
helped him take the actuarial examina- 
tions to win,him the degrees of Asso- 
ciate of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica and the Institute of Actuaries. 

In 1931 he joined the permanent staff 
of the Imperial Life in the actuarial de- 
partment; had some experience in the 
underwriting department and in 1942 be- 
assistant to the 


came general manager. 
Three men who helped in his training 
and instruction were J. F. Weston, Jack 
Parker and the late Cecil Moore. 

The name Poyntz was_ originally 


Basque, but at the time of the Spanish 
Armada ships from Spain were wrecked 
on the Trish Coast and from some of 
the survivors the Irish branch of the 
family descended and the Imperial’s 
general manager is of Irish descent. At 
the university he belonged to swimming 
and water polo teams; played on the 
Varsity baseball team and did some 
rowing. In more recent years he has 
favored golf, curling and - sailing. 
Married, he has two children, a girl, 9 
and a boy 2%. 


Gardner F. Knight 


Gardner F. Knight, actuary of the 
Berkshire Life, is a graduate of Har- 
vard, class of ’22, where he got an A.B. 
degree. He was assistant to the state 
actuary, Massachusetts Savings Bank 
Insurance Division, from January, 1925 
to April, 1927. He then became an ex- 
aminer of the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department for a year. The Depart- 
ment made him assistant actuary in 
April, 1928, in which capacity he served 
until July, 1935. During the greater part 
of this period he represented the Mass- 
achusetts Insurance Department at 
hearings before the Insurance Commit- 
tee of the General Court. 

Mr. Knight went with the Berkshire 





Have 


Life in August, 1935 as an associate ac- 
tuary and was made actuary of the com- 
pany in January, 1938. He is a Fellow 
of both the large actuarial societies and 
is also a member of the Actuaries’ Club 
of Boston. 





American Foto-News 


GARDNER F. KNIGHT 





Frederick R. Kerman 
Frederick R. Kerman is vice president 
of Pacific Mutual Life and chairman of 
its home office management committee. 
Joining the company in 1937 after 
twenty years in the banking business in 
New York, Chicago and on the Pacific 





FREDERICK R. KERMAN 


Coast, Mr. Kerman has been engaged 
in its administrative departments. 

Interested in public relations in their 

various aspects he has served as presi- 
dent of the National Financial Adver- 
tisers Association, the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles advertising clubs, and 
as chairman of War Advertising Council 
activities in Southern California during 
World War II. 

A native of Illinois, Mr. Kerman re- 
ceived his education at Knox College 
and Western Illinois College. He 
served as a major of infantry in World 
War I and at its close entered the bank- 
ing business in New York. 


With Us 


John W. Sayler 





JOHN W. SAYLER 


John W. Sayler is director of sales, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City. 
He is a graduate of University of Kan- 
sas, and was with the Equitable of 
Iowa in the field for a year before join- 
ing the Business Men’s Assurance in 
1932. With the B.M.A. he has always 
been in the sales department where he 
has filled various positions, 

Mr. Sayler was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Chapter of CLU 
and is also vice president of the Ki- 


wanis Club. 


J. V. Whaley 





J. V. WHALEY 


J. V. Whaley, vice president, Franklin 
Life, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness, two decades, starting at the age 
of 23. During the past fourteen years 
he has been associated with Charles E. 
3ecker, president of the company, first 
with the Great American Life in Texas, 
and for the past five years with the 
Franklin’s home office in Springfield, 
where he became director of agencies. 
Prior to his association with the Great 
American Life Mr. Whaley was per- 


. 
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Today— 


sonal producer with the Southland Life 
and in his first year with that company 
his production amounted to $480,000, in 
his second year he produced $560,000. 
Mr. Whaley was elected to the board 
of directors of the Franklin Life in 
1944, and in May of this year became 
vice president and director of agencies. 


H. Dinan Teodblood 


H. DIXON TRUEBLOOD 


H. Dixon Trueblood, director of ad- 


vertising, Occidental Life, is a native 
of Marion, Ind., and a graduate of In- 
diana University, class of ’28, with a 
B.A. degree in political science. The 
degree was awarded cum laude. He is 
a Phi Beta Kappa and also a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, a professional journal- 
ism fraternity. 

Mr. Trueblood began his business 
career in the home office of the Union 
Central Life where he was editor of 
its Agency Bulletin and also a field 
supervisor. He joined the Occidental 
in May, 1936. He was editor of “Pulse”, 
the company’s agency house organ and 
other publications for four years, and 
then was advanced to the position of 
agency secretary. He was appointed to 
his present post in 1943. He is active 
in Boy Scout work in his home com- 
munity and is a member of Town Hall 
and Toastmasters Club in Los Angeles. 


Edward Lew 


(Continued from Page 11) 
Statistics Division and was promoted to 
major. In recognition of his excep- 
tional work for the War Department, 
Major Lew was awarded the Legion of 
Merit. Since his return from service 
Mr. Lew has been working with Asso- 
ciate Actuary George V. Brady on divi- 
dends, underwriting studies, accident 
and health, and special assignments. 


Ralph C. Limber 


(Continued from Page 11) 
Companies, a connection which gave him 
wide acquaintance among mortgage loan 
personnel of the life insurance business. 
His first employment in life insurance 
was with Metropolitan Life as director 
of business research division of the Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau. 

Mr. Limber holds a Ph.D. from the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of New York University. His 
first job after leaving school was as a 
special analyst in the general merchan- 
dise office of Sears Roebuck, which he 
left to become director of the Bureau of 
Statistical Research of the University of 
Denver, 
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Now More Than 





One Billion 
Dollar 


Ordinary 
Insurance in Force 


Just about one year ago the total life insurance in force 
in the Bankers Life Company reached the billion dollar 
mark for the first time. That was an accomplishment in 


which we took real pride. 


Now the entire company joins in commending the 
field force for having built the ordinary insurance in force 
to the billion dollar mark. This represents welcome added 
protection for thousands of policyholders—to assure for 
them and their families the good things which they want 


to make secure. 


Affording this protection with which we have been 
entrusted justifies the sound procedures which have made 
the Bankers Life Company the largest insurance organiza- 
tion west of the Mississippi River . . . measured either 


in assets or ordinary insurance in force. 


Bankers /7/e Company 


DES / MOINES ® 
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Matar Studio 

ALBERT PIKE, JR. 
Albert Pike, Jr., actuary of Life In- 
surance Association of America, was 


born in Tarboro, N. C., and except for 
a two-year period after the first World 
War when he lived with his family in 
Santa Dumingo City (now Trujillo City) 
his early years were spent in the South. 
The family moved to Washington, D. C., 
about the time he was going to high 
school and later he went to Princeton 
University from which he was graduated 
in 193], 

Immediately after leaving college he 
joined the actuarial staff of The Pru- 
dential in Newark and was with that 
company for nearly twelve years, about 
half of the time on duties relating to 
Ordinary insurance and general actu- 
arial matters, and the other half in 
Group insurance In spring of 1943, 
after reaching the position of mathe- 
matician in The Prudential, he joined 
the staff of the then Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents as assistant ac- 
tnary and was with that organization 
when it was reorganized into the Life 
Insurance Association of America it 
1944. Tn 1945 he was promoted to ac- 
tuary of the association. 

While Mr. Pike’s responsibilities in 
the association extend to all the ac- 
tuarial phases of its functions the ma- 
jority of his time has, by force of cir- 
cumstances, been recently spent on mat- 
ters dealing with Group insurance and 
Compulsory Health insurance. In the 
inumediate past he has been active with 
matters dealing with state cash sickness 
compensation plans, particularly the 
California plan which is now a law and 
becan operating on December 1 of this 
vear, and the proposed New Jersey 
plan However, he handles other ac- 
tuarial matters as well, including those 
with Ordinary insurance. 


Richard Boissard 

Richard Boissard, president, National 
Guardian Life, Madison, Wis., was born 
in Kenosha, Wis., and educated at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y.. and University of Wisconsin. A 
graduate electrical engineer, he went to 
work for the National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Co. in capacity of illu- 
minating engineer. He soon discovered 
that he was not too enthusiastic about 
either working for a large corporation 
or living in a very large place. Return- 
ing to Madison on a vacation he was 
offered a position with the Scanlan- 
Morris Co., that city, and accepted. 
\mong other things he did a lot of cost 
work for the company. 

In first World War he saw service in 
France and upon his return he entered 
the life insurance business, going to 
work for the Guardian of Wisconsin, 
which later changed its name to Na- 
tional Guardian Life. While a high 


school student he had done some work 
for the Western & Southern as an er- 
rand boy, letter-press operator and 
other jobs, and so working in an insur- 
ance office was not a novelty. 

The company began to grow, and 
without the benefit of mergers or rein- 
surance it has reached a place where in 
Wisconsin it has more insurance in 
force than many of the large companies. 

Because of his early interest in cost 
work he became interested in the Life 
Office Management Association and be- 
came president of that organization. 


RICHARD BOISSARD 





Francis J. Pinque 

Francis J. Pinque, comptroller of 
Colonial Life of Jersey City, received 
his basic training in accounting in the 
commercial field and from Walton 
School of Commerce from which he 
was graduated in 1927. 

Before his association with Colonial 
Life in May, 1943, he spent thirteen 
years with the Bankers National Life 
of Montclair, N. J. He completed his 
examinations of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association Institute, receiving 
the Fellowship in accounting in 1941. 
He is a member of the Industrial Office 
Methods Committee, LOMA, and of 
the examinations committee of LOMAI. 





J. Henry Smith 

Under the leadership of R. D. 
Murphy, vice president and actuary, 
the Equitable Society has developed a 
strong staff of young actuaries. <A 
prominent Group insurance specialist on 
that staff is J. Henry Smith, assistant 
actuary. 

Joining the Group underwriting divi- 
sion of the Equitable upon graduation 
from the University of Delaware in 1930, 
Mr. Smith acquired a basic knowledge 
of Group insurance principles and prac- 
tices under the tutelage of Mervy> 
Davis, underwriting vice president of 
the society. After five years with the 
Equitable Mr. Smith joined the Group 
department of the Travelers in Hart- 
ford, where he assumed extensive re- 
sponsibilities in connection w'th Group 
annuities. In the capacity of Group An- 
nuity underwriter he acquired wide ex- 
perience in the field of pension plans 
and developed many contacts with em- 
ployers, brokers and underwriters. 

Mr. Smith returned to the Equ‘table 
in 1942 as assistant to W. A. Milliman, 
second vice, president and associate ac- 
tuary in charge of actuarial operations 





F. J. PINQUE 
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The First Life Insurance Company 
in America— 
The Oldest in the World 
FOUNDED 1717 

















NONE LIKE IT 


For insurance for Ministers and their wives there is 





“More Than a Business — An Institution” 











nothing comparable to the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. In 


business for 229 years, it has earned its enviable reputation. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


Alexander Mackie, President 


Serving Ministers, Their Wives and 
Theological Students 
of All Protestant Denominations 
CHARTERED 1759 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 














in Group insurance. Promotion to as- 
sistant actuary followed three years la- 
ter. At present Mr. Smith is in charge 
of the Policy Forms Bureau of the so- 
ciety; in this position his continuing in- 
terest in Group insurance finds an out- 





Manning Studio 
J. HENRY SMITH 
let in the large volume of Group An- 
nuity and other Group contract work in- 
cluded in his responsibilities. 

Mr. Smith is a fellow of the Actuarial 
Society and the American Institute of 
Actuaries and is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the junior branch 
of the Actuaries Club of New York. 


John A. Mayer 


Bachrach 
JOHN A. MAYER 


John A. Mayer, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual Life, is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania where 
he received his B.S. in 1932 and, in 
1933, his Master’s degree in Business 
Administration. Prominent in univer- 
sity activities, he was chairman of the 
Interfraternity Council, associate editor 
of the Daily Pennsylvanian, manager of 
baseball and was chosen “top-honor” 
man of the senior class. 

Mr. Mayer joined the Penn Mutual 
staff in 1933 as a member of the sales 
research division, then was assistant to 
the vice president and comptroller, 1934- 
35. He was appointed assistant secre- 
tary in 1936 and assistant to the presi- 
dent in 1939. . 

For his wartime achievements in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve, where he rose to 
the rank of commander, he was awarded 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Just off the press . . . the handiest 
thing out on Group Insurance...a 
four-page digest of the many and 
various group coverages offered by the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company of Worcester, Massachusetts... now in its. 102nd 
year. 


It hits the high spots on group, provides factual information 
concerning coverage, amounts accepted, policy features, rates, 
general remarks and minimum size groups required. 


For easy, quick, handy reference, get 
a copy of “Group In A Nutshell.” 
Ten different kinds of group cover- 
age described, including Group Per- 
manent. 


For a free copy . . . write, phone, 
or call your nearest State Mutual 
General Agent, or write the Home 
Office direct. 


7 
STATE MUTOAL LIFE 


Co LA ASWIaANCe 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS cw 
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Institute of Life Insurance 





Life Insurance Has Entered 
New Business Era, Says Lincoln 


Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of Insti- 


tute of Life Insurance, in addressing 
the eighth annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel this 


week said that the public today is not 
only awake to what is going on in life 
insurance and all other business, but 
is also utilizing its prerogatives to the 
full as judge and jury concerning the 
activities of business. This is seen on 
the fronts of personnel relations, con- 
sumer relations and general public re- 
lations. } 

“The public is looking at us,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, “studying our social and 
economic significance, our services, our 
effectiveness and our general usefulness. 
Whereas, but the few knew or were 
interested in what went on in any given 
business in the days of relative business 
insularity, today. great segments of the 
public are keenly interested, and are 
vocal in their resulting judgments. Like- 
wise, we find business thoroughly aware 
of its many publics and its responsi- 
bilities and obligations to those publics 
as well as aware of its dependence on 
the judgment of those publics.” 

Mr. Lincoln said he believed that 
historians will record the decade of the 
’40s as the third great period of change 
in the business and industrial world. 
The first change was going through the 
initial industrial revolution, taking pro- 
duction from the home and putting it 
under factory roofs. Then, came the 
second industrial revolution when local- 
ized business and industry gave way ex- 
tensively, in those areas where it was 
warranted, to large-scale mass produc- 
tion, again marking great social-economic 
changes. 


Third Great Industrial Revolution 


“And, now, in this decade of the 
20th Century,” said Mr. Lincoln, “we 
are living in the midst of the third great 
industrial revolution in which business 
and industry are taking on a new re- 
lationship with the public, adopting a 
new concept of responsibility to the 
public, and, in turn, the public is as- 
suming a new interest in business activi- 
ties. In this era no business can afford 
to live with an isolationist viewpoint 
towards its public. Nor can the public, 
if it is to realize full value from this 
new relationship, afford to maintain an 
isolationist viewpoint towards this busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Lincoln declared that the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion among those 
who attempt to appraise such a situation 
is that November 5, 1946, marked the 
end of an era in the United States. 
Surely, 1933 to 1946 constituted as defi- 
nite an era as the so-called “Age of 
Jackson” and was about as definitely 
delimited. 

It is fair to expect that, as the pendu- 
lum swings in this country, it will be in 





Importance of Management 


_Important as is every branch of the 
life insurance business, the ultimate suc- 
cess of a company depends largely upon 


management, says Dr. Shepard B. 
Clough in his book, “A (Century of 
American Life Insurance.” On the 


shoulders of the chief executive officer 
and his immediate associates rests the 
enormous responsibility for the felicitous 
functioning and proper coordinating of 
the specialized departments. As in all 
business enterprise the executive must 
be able to select competent assistants 
to whom he can with confidence dele- 
gate authority. 


a direction more or less opposite to 
that to which we have recently been 
accustomed, but it is highly improbable 
that such a swing will merely mark 
the return of conditions with which 
the country was familiar in the era, if it 
were an era, between 1919 and 1933. 


New Era of Cooperation 


According to Mr. Lincoln a successful 
and quick transition into the new era 
of cooperation between public and busi- 
ness will do much to entrench de- 
mocracy against the attacks of other 
less personalized philosophies. “It will 
mean better service to the public, better 
goods, better relations,” he continued. 
It will mean that our business and in- 
dustrial and service organizations will 
be better citizens. It will mean fewer 
crises, fewer dislocations, fewer personal 
and business disasters. It will mean that 
we will enjoy the benefits of the era 
of mass production and large scale op- 
erations, and, at the same time, have 
the advantages of the same type of 
personalized relationships that existed in 
the days before industry became national 
in scope. That is a rare combination 
for the good of all. 

It was because of this changing phi- 
losophy of general business that the 
Institute of Life Insurance was founded, 
he said, and the life insurance business 
has been among the first of all American 
businesses to put thoughts and words 
to action in the establishment of this 
new business philosophy of business- 
public cooperation. 


The Institute 


The Institute was not designed to pre- 
sent only a one-sided picture of life 
insurance. Rather, it has concentrated 
on assembling facts and disseminating 
them as broadly as possible, particularly 
in answer to specific requests and ex- 
pressed interests, knowing that given 
the facts the public will render a fair 
judgment. Probably, there is no better 
measure of the success achieved in this 
direction than in the high repute in 
which the Institute now stands among 
the nation’s editors. 


Many Different Publics, Says Johnson 


For the most effective cooperation be- 
tween public and business, it is essen- 
tial that business leaders and those deal- 
ing with the people today should recog- 
nize that the public is not just 140,000,- 
000 people, but is made up of many 
different publics, Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, said this morning in making 
his annual report to the Institute’s 
eighth annual meeting. 

“The number of publics which make 
up our general public of 140 million is 
as great as the possible variations in 
type, interest or activity,” Mr. Johnson 
said. “They differ by age, sex, occupa- 
tion, economic status, location, education, 
interest, influence, likes, dislikes. One of 
the important~* publics is that of the 
personnel within the particular business; 
another is the active clientele of that 
business; and yet, even in these cases, 
there are influences from other publics 
such as women, students, veterans, busi- 
ness men, writers, editors and countless 
other specific groupings. 


Interest of General Public 


“All of these specific group interests, 
as well as the interests of the general 
public as a whole, must be taken into 
consideration by business when planning 
its activitiés, making progress reports 
or passing on facts and information con- 
cerning the business. Likewise, this 
multiple relationship should be under- 
stood by the publics themselves, when 
interpreting the actions of business, for 
these actions cannot always be directed 
towards the specific interests or likes 
of one specific public. 

“The problem is often especially com- 
plicated when an individual is a mem- 
ber of several different publics and a 
message presented to him as a member 
of one public is not necessarily received 
favorably because, as a member of an- 
other group, which is more dominant in 
his life, he tends to react as a member 
of the second public rather than the 
first.” 

The life insurance business, aware of 
this situation, has endeavored to give 
full consideration to all these publics in 
telling the continuing story of life in- 


Patterson Tells of Study of Public 
Reaction to Life Company Procedures 


Research to test public reaction to the 
procedures followed by the life insur- 
ance companies in dealing with policy- 
holders and beneficiaries can make a 
major contribution to the improvement 
of the public relations of the entire 
business. Alexander E. Patterson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Mutual Life, de- 
clared at the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Life Insurance this week. 

Reporting as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Policyholder Relations created 
by the Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute early this year, Mr. Patterson as- 
serted that the Committee’s efforts have 
already given stimulus to a greater com- 
petitive spirit among the life insurance 
companies by increasing the quality of 
their services to the public, policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 

Questionnaires to 258 Companies 

The preliminary work of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Patterson said, had been 
undertaken through the medium of a 
questionnaire sent to 258 companies ask- 
ing them to check a list of 41 procedural 


items on the basis of whether they had 


been found to be a source of misunder-. 


standing or irritation to policyholders 
or the public. The questionnaire, he said, 
did not attempt to measure the fre- 
quency or degree of importance of any 
item. 

“An analysis of the data submitted 
by the companies,” said Mr. Patterson, 
“shows that there is nothing like 
unanimity of opinion regarding com- 
pany procedures on many phases of 
public service. There is strong indica- 
tion that each company has approached 
this preliminary survey sent out by this 
Committee with firm individuality. There 
is every indication that each company in 
its future relations to the public will 
govern its actions entirely by its own 
principles and philosophies of manage- 
ment in the public interest. 

“This is as it should be. But with the 
benefit of studies as to the ways in 
which services to policyholders can be 
bettered and unnecessary annoyances re- 


(Continued on Page 28) 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


surance, Mr. Johnson added. “Life in- 
surance touches almost every family in 
the country and at some point or other 
touches the lives of most of the 140 
million people of the nation,” he said. 
“But in their thinking towards life in- 
surance as in all other matters, there 
is not one single reaction from all these 
people, but as many different reactions 
as there are group interests. In recog- 
nition of this, every effort has been ex- 
tended to pass on life insurance inform- 
ation not only in terms of the general 
public, but directed to as many of the 
specific publics as possible. 


Life Insurance Fact Book 


“During the past year,” he continued, 
“a number of new activities were un- 
dertaken to reach some of the individ- 
ual publics from their viewpoints at 
the same time that the general public 
was being reached. One of the important 
Institute projects was the publication of 
the first edition of an annual ‘Life In- 
surance Fact Book.’ This is a compilation 
of all available facts and figures concern- 
ing life insurance, as far back as possible, 
in some cases covering more than 50 
years. The purpose of the publication 
was to provide ‘ready information to 
libraries, schools, writers, editors, speak- 
ers, radio commentators and others in- 
terested in, factual background informa- 
tion concerning life insurance. Each of 
these is a special public in itself and 
they, in turn, carry information on to 
other special publics and the public as 
a whole. What they want is a ready 
reference file from which they can draw 
essential facts and figures in preparing 
their own material and the Fact Book 
was created to meet this need. 

“To reach the special public of those 
traveling by air and operating airplanes 
the Institute undertook a special survey 
and made available specific information 
for this specific audience. This was of 
use and interest to the general public 
as well, but it was particularly directed 
to this special air-minded public. 

New Motion Picture 

“During the year, the Institute pro- 
duced and started distribution of a new 
motion picture, ‘The Search for Se- 
curity. The two previous films dis- 
tributed by the Institute and reaching 
more than 7,000,000 people to date, were 
primarily of general public interest, but 
the new film, while also of general 
interest, was especially directed to reach 
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ALL AMERICANS, ALL... 


The Shield Force which represents this Company in the field 
has made this year the outstanding record in the Company’s history. 


With a policy plan to fit every need, with a premium-paying 
arrangement to fit any family budget, with the personal service 
that is available to our policyholders, this Shield force is doing an 
All-American job, . . . in providing security for the people who 
want to plan their futures, ... and in projecting this Company into 
the forefront in the size of its business in force. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO, [7 


rL x C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board WildawuieC. R. CLEMENTS, President * r 
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Life Insurance Has Entered 


New Business Era, Says Lincoln For the most effective cooperation be- 


Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, in addressing 
the eighth annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel this 


week said that the public today is not 
only awake to what is going on in life 
insurance and all other business, but 
is also utilizing its prerogatives to the 
full as judge and jury concerning the 
activities of business. This is seen on 
the fronts of personnel relations, con- 
sumer relations and general public re- 
lations. ; 

“The public is looking at us,” said 
Mr. Lincoin, “studying our social and 
economic significance, our services, our 
effectiveness and our general usefulness. 
Whereas, but the few knew or were 
interested in what went on in any given 
business in the days of relative business 
insularity, today. great segments of the 
public are keenly interested, and are 
vocal in their resulting judgments. Like- 
wise, we find business thoroughly aware 
of its many publics and its responsi- 
bilities and obligations to those publics 
as well as aware of its dependence on 
the judgment of those publics.” 

Mr. Lincoln said he believed that 
historians will record the decade of the 
’40s as the third great period of change 
in the business and industrial world. 
The first change was going through the 
initial industrial revolution, taking pro- 
duction from the home and putting it 
under factory roofs. Then, came the 
second industrial revolution when local- 
ized business and industry gave way ex- 
tensively, in those areas where it was 
warranted, to large-scale mass produc- 
tion, again marking great social-economic 
changes. 


Third Great Industrial Revolution 


“And, now, in this decade of the 
20th Century,” said Mr. Lincoln, “we 
are living in the midst of the third great 
industrial revolution in which business 
and industry are taking on a new re- 
lationship with the public, adopting a 
new concept of responsibility to the 
public, and, in turn, the public is as- 
suming a new interest in business activi- 
ties. In this era no business can afford 
to live with an isolationist viewpoint 
towards its public. Nor can the public, 
if it is to realize full value from this 
new relationship, afford to maintain an 
isolationist viewpoint towards this busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Lincoln declared that the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion among those 
who attempt to appraise such a situation 
is that November 5, 1946, marked the 
end of an era in the United States. 
Surely, 1933 to 1946 constituted as defi- 
nite an era as the so-called “Age of 
Jackson” and was about as definitely 
delimited. 

It is fair to expect that, as the pendu- 
lum swings in this country, it will be in 





Importance of Management 


Important as is every branch of the 
life insurance business, the ultimate suc- 
cess of a company depends largely upon 
management, says Dr. Shepard B. 
Clough in his book, “A Century of 
American Life Insurance.” On _ the 
shoulders of the chief executive officer 
and his immediate associates rests the 
enormous responsibility for the felicitous 
functioning and proper coordinating of 
the specialized departments. As in all 
business enterprise the executive must 
be able to select competent assistants 
to whom he can with confidence dele- 
gate authority. 


a direction more or less opposite to 
that to which we have recently been 
accustomed, but it is highly improbable 
that such a swing will merely mark 
the return of conditions with which 
the country was familiar in the era, if it 
were an era, between 1919 and 1933. 


New Era of Cooperation 


According to Mr. Lincoln a successful 
and quick transition into the new era 
of cooperation between public and busi- 
ness will do much to entrench de- 
mocracy against the attacks of other 
less personalized philosophies. “It will 
mean better service to the public, better 
goods, better relations,” he continued. 
It will mean that our business and in- 
dustrial and service organizations will 
be better citizens. It will mean fewer 
crises, fewer dislocations, fewer personal 
and business disasters. It will mean that 
we will enjoy the benefits of the era 
of mass production and large scale op- 
erations, and, at the same time, have 
the advantages of the same type of 
personalized relationships that existed in 
the days before industry became national 
in scope. That is a rare combination 
for the good of all. 

It was because of this changing phi- 
losophy of general business that the 
Institute of Life Insurance was founded, 
he said, and the life insurance business 
has been among the first of all American 
businesses to put thoughts and words 
to action in the establishment of this 
new business philosophy of business- 
public cooperation. 


The Institute 


The Institute was not designed to pre- 
sent only a one-sided picture of life 
insurance. Rather, it has concentrated 
on assembling facts and disseminating 
them as broadly as possible, particularly 
in answer to specific requests and ex- 
pressed interests, knowing that given 
the facts the public will render a fair 
judgment. Probably, there is no better 
measure of the success achieved in this 
direction than in the high repute in 
which the Institute now stands among 
the nation’s editors. 


Many Different Publics, Says Johnson 


tween public and business, it is essen- 
tial that business leaders and those deal- 
ing with the people today should recog- 
nize that the public is not just 140,000,- 
000 people, but is made up of many 
different publics, Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life In- 


surance, said this morning in making 
his annual report to the Institute’s 
eighth annual meeting. 

“The number of publics which make 
up our general public of 140 million is 
as great as the possible variations in 
type, interest or activity,’ Mr. Johnson 
said. “They differ by age, sex, occupa- 
tion, economic status, location, education, 
interest, influence, likes, dislikes. One of 
the important -publics is that of the 
personnel within the particular business; 
another is the active clientele of that 
business; and yet, even in these cases, 
there are influences from other publics 
such as women, students, veterans, busi- 
ness men, writers, editors and countless 
other specific groupings. 


Interest of General Public 


“All of these specific group interests, 
as well as the interests of the general 
public as a whole, must be taken into 
consideration by business when planning 
its activities, making progress reports 
or passing on facts and information con- 
cerning the business. Likewise, this 
multiple relationship should be under- 
stood by the publics themselves, when 
interpreting the actions of business, for 
these actions cannot always be directed 
towards the specific interests or likes 
of one specific public. 

“The problem is often especially com- 
plicated when an individual is a mem- 
ber of several different publics and a 
message presented to him as a member 
of one public is not necessarily received 
favorably because, as a member of an- 
other group, which is more dominant in 
his life, he tends to react as a member 
of the second public rather than the 
first.” 

The life insurance business, aware of 
this situation, has endeavored to give 
full consideration to all these publics in 
telling the continuing story of life in- 


Patterson Tells of Study of Public 
Reaction to Life Company Procedures 


Research to test public reaction to the 
procedures followed by the life insur- 
ance companies in dealing with policy- 
holders and beneficiaries can make a 
major contribution to the improvement 
of the public relations of the entire 
business. Alexander E. Patterson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Mutual Life, de- 
clared at the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Life Insurance this week. 

Reporting as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Policyholder Relations created 
by the Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute early this year, Mr. Patterson as- 
serted that the Committee’s efforts have 
already given stimulus to a greater com- 
petitive spirit among the life insurance 
companies by increasing the quality of 
their services to the public, policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 

Questionnaires to 258 Companies 

The preliminary work of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Patterson said, had been 
undertaken through the medium of a 
questionnaire sent to 258 companies ask- 
ing them to check a list of 41 procedural 


items on the basis of whether they had 
been found to be a source of misunder- 
standing or irritation to policyholders 
or the public. The questionnaire, he said, 
did not attempt to measure the fre- 
quency or degree of importance of any 
item. 

“An analysis of the data submitted 
by the companies,” said Mr. Patterson, 
“shows that there is nothing like 
unanimity of opinion regarding com- 
pany procedures on many phases of 
public service. There is strong indica- 
tion that each company has approached 
this preliminary survey sent out by this 
Committee with firm individuality. There 
is every indication that each company in 
its future relations to the public will 
govern its actions entirely by its own 
principles and philosophies of manage- 
ment in the public interest. 

“This is as it should be. But with the 
benefit of studies as to the ways in 
which services to policyholders can be 
bettered and unnecessary annoyances re- 
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surance, Mr. Johnson added. “Life in- 
surance touches almost every family in 
the country and at some point or other 
touches the lives of most of the 140 
million people of the nation,” he said. 
“But in their thinking towards life in- 
surance as in all other matters, there 
is not one single reaction from all these 
people, but as many different reactions 
as there are group interests. In recog- 
nition of this, every effort has been ex- 
tended to pass on life insurance inform- 
ation not only in terms of the general 
public, but directed to as many of the 
specific publics as possible. 
Life Insurance Fact Book 

“During the past year,” he continued, 
“a number of new activities were un- 
dertaken to reach some of the individ- 
ual publics from their viewpoints at 
the same time that the general public 
was being reached. One of the important 
Institute projects was the publication of 
the first edition of an annual ‘Life In- 
surance Fact Book.’ This is a compilation 
of all available facts and figures concern- 
ing life insurance, as far back as possible, 
in some cases covering more than 50 
years. The purpose of the publication 
was to provide ‘ready information to 
libraries, schools, writers, editors, speak- 
ers, radio commentators and others in- 
terested in, factual background informa- 
tion concerning life insurance. Each of 
these is a special public in itself and 
they, in turn, carry information on to 
other special publics and the public as 


‘a whole. What they want is a ready 


reference file from which they can draw 
essential facts and figures in preparing 
their own material and the Fact Book 
was created to meet this need. 

“To reach the special public of those 
traveling by air and operating airplanes 
the Institute undertook a special survey 
and made available specific information 
for this specific audience. This was of 
use and interest to the general public 
as well, but it was particularly directed 
to this special air-minded public. 

New Motion Picture 

“During the year, the Institute pro- 
duced and started distribution of a new 
motion picture, ‘The Search for Se- 
curity” The two previous films dis- 
tributed by the Institute and reaching 
more than 7,000,000 people to date, were 
primarily of general public interest, but 
the new film, while also of general 
interest, was especially directed to reach 
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ALL AMERICANS, ALL... 


The Shield Force which represents this Company in the field 
has made this year.the outstanding record in the Company’s history. 


With a policy plan to fit every need, with a premium-paying 
arrangement to fit any family budget, with the personal service 
that is available to our policyholders, this Shield force is doing an 
All-American job, . . . in providing security for the people who 
want to plan their futures, ... and in projecting this Company into 
the forefront in the size of its business in force. 
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Life Insurance in Russian-Occupied Germany 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Steefel is a mem- 
ber of the New York Bar, the British Bar 
and is aiso an advocate in Paris. He has 
recently returned to this country after a 
study of life insurance in occupied Euro- 
pean zones.) 

In the western zones of Germany the 
life insurance companies after VE-Day 
continued to operate without interrup- 
Only payments on old policies 
were somewhat limited. The companies 
in Berlin virtually adopted the practice 
of the companies in the West. Thus, a 
permanent negation of old life insur- 
ance rights in the Soviet-occupied east- 
ern zone would have seriously endan- 
gered the confidence of the public in 
insurance as a voluntary old age and 
survivors provision. 

Preparatory measures for the revival 
of life insurance business in the Soviet 
zone were completed as early as mid- 
1945. Property insurance, particularly 
obligatory fire insurance of residential 
and industrial buildings, liability insur- 
ance of motorists, and hail insurance 
started at about that time. Life insur- 
ance operations started only in the first 
quarter of 1946 in the Province of Bran- 
denburg, and in the summer of 1946 in 
the State Mecklenburg-Vorpommern. 

In this short period it has already be- 
came clearly evident that there is a 
real demand for life insurance. By the 
end of April, 1946, the five Government- 
run insurance institutions in the Soviet 
zone reported 61,000 policies amounting 
to 23,000,000 Reichsmark. By August, 
1946, the corresponding figures had in- 
creased to 250,000 policies and 150,000,- 
000 Reichsmark. Individual policies of 
the regular life insurance type ranged 
from 3,000 to 10,000 Reichsmark, averag- 
ing 4,000 Reichsmark. In the field of 
small or Group life insurance policies 
the volume of new business was equally 
promising. 


tion. 


New Russian Regulation 

Order No. 247 of the Soviet Military 
Government authorities which has just 
been issued is expected to cause a fur- 
ther increase in the life insurance busi- 
ness. This regulation makes it now pos- 
sible to maintain” rights acquired 
through old policies; i.e., taken out prior 
to May, 1945, the date ‘of unconditional 
surrender. Hitherto, the Russians sim- 
ply denied any rights arising out of 


those contracts. The rigid (Soviet- 
decreed) principle concerning worth or 
worthlessness of life insurance ante- 


datin athe Nazi capitulation is now no 
longer a “noli me tangere.” The order 
has monetary as well as social motifs. 
It tries to draw money into desirable 
channels. In addition it protects life in- 
surance savings which were blocked 
hitherto; in practice, even complicated. 
The Supreme Commander of the Sov- 
iet occupation forces in Germany has 
regulated the life insurance rights to 
persons who have contracted with Ger- 
man insurance carriers prior to the un- 
conditional surrender as follows: 
Persons, insured with private life in- 
surance companies which are now closed 
down (who have their domicile in the 
Russian zone of occupation) are allowed 
to contract for new policies with the 
new public insurance institutions in the 
provinces and states under Russian oc- 
cupation thereby preserving their rights 
derived from old policies. Insurers who 
had already taken out new policies be- 
fore the new regulations were published 
are allowed to have these policies ad- 
justed in accordance with their old poli- 
cies. It is sufficient to submit the new 
policy for arranging the old lower pre- 
mium rates, based on the age of the in- 
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surer at the time of the original trans- 
action. 
How Old Policies Are Revived 

The rights emanating from the old in- 
surance are revived by such combination 
of the old contract with the new one, 
provided that the insurer pays the pre- 
miums for 1945 and 1946. If necessary, 
the institutions may permit payment on 
an installment basis. The amount of 
the new policy may correspond to that 
of the old one, however it is not to ex- 
ceed 10,000 Reichsmark. If the old in- 
surance amounted to 50,000 Reichsmark, 
the new contract may not exceed 10,000 
Reichsmark. As old policy rights may 
be maintained only by contracting for 
a new one, the benefits of the new regu- 
lation are restricted to insurers who are 
still alive. The old rights cannot be re- 
stored if the insurer died before the new 
regulation went into effect, or if the in- 
surer fails to take out a new life insur- 
ance policy. 

Payment of Claims 

As the capital available for the pay- 
ment of claims is very limited such pay- 
ments are severely restricted, particu- 
larly in the case of term insurance. 
Claims up to 500 Reichsmark are paid 
in full, larger claims up to 50%, not 
exceeding 2,000 Reichsmark. In case of 
death, the full insurance amount may be 
paid up to 10,000 Reichsmark. Claims 
for payment may be made by insurers, 
even if the payment is not yet due. or 
if it became due only between May 9, 
1945, and the date of the new regulation. 
In instances of the latter type, insurers 
who contract for a new policy and pay 
the 1945 and 1946 premiums on the old 
one may receive up to 2,000 Reichsmark. 
If they continue to pay premiums until 
May 1, 1949, they may receive the full 
amount of the insurance up to 10,000 
Reichsmark. 

Holders of insurance policies which 
fell due before the Nazis capitulated 
cannot benefit from the new regulation. 
If payment of annually recurrent had 
been contracted for, as is often the case 
with the small life insurance policies 
written by superannuation funds, an- 


nual payments may not exceed 200 
Reichsmark. All these benefits are lim- 
ited to persons living in the Russian 


War criminals and 
Nazi party are 


zone of occupation. 
active members of the 
excluded. 


Annuities Excluded 


So far, new life insurance policies in 
the Eastern zone may be written in all 
the popular types, straight life as well 
as term insurance, but excluding annui- 


ties. Some of the institutions have re- 
introduced dowry insurance. Most re- 
cently, the institutions have entered thie 
field of voluntary health insurance, to 
supplement social insurance or to pro- 
tect people not covered by Social In- 
surance. 

As the new, public institutions take 
cver some of the obligations of the cid 
private insurance concerns some of the 
assets of these closed down enterprises, 
excluding securities, are to be put at 
the disposal of the public institutions. 
Trustees are to evaluate the confiscated 
assets, and to turn over to the revenues 
from these assets according to their 
needs. These funds will initially be in- 
sufficient for the payment of the old ob- 
ligations. Therefore, the institutions will 
have to use some of their premium in- 
come until the assets of the old com- 
panies have been profitably utilized and 
their receivables collected. 


Status of Assets 

This attempt to save old insurance 
policies to a large degree represents the 
first break with the theory, accepted by 
many experts, that there were no longer 
any assets of the old firms, because 
their property had been virtually anni- 
hilated by the war. Even though in the 
Eastern zones the concerns were liqui- 
dated by order of the occupation au- 
thorities, not by decision of the stock- 
holders, and although valuable assets 
belong to companies which continue to 
exist in the other zones, the share of 
the Eastern zone in the “bankrupt’s es- 
tate’ should be considerable. Last re- 
ports available on the total holdings of 
all German life insurance companies 
place real estate alone at 900,000,000 
Reichsmark, mortgages at 5_ billion 
Reichsmark and securities at 8.2 bil- 
lion Reichsmark. 


Revival of German Insurance 

Order No. 247 seems to anticipate a 
reconstruction of the German insurance 
trade. The new regulation with its tech- 
nical simplicity is definitely preferable 
to the complicated revalorization pro- 
gram after the great inflation in 1923 
which established a general revaloriza- 
tion rate. After paying two annual pre- 
miums the insurer may demand pay- 
ment up to 2,000 Reichsmark, after pay- 
ment of four annual payments, namely 
through May 1, 1949, he may demand 
payment up to 10,000 Reichsmark. In 
case of death there are no limitations 
as to time of payment, only amounts 
are limited to 10,000 Reichsmark. As 
soon as an increase in revenues permit 
to do so, the payment of annuities 
should improve. 
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Home Life Continues 
1946 Dividend Basis 


Continuation of the same dividend 
basis for the first quarter of 1947 as 
adopted for 1946 was approved by the 
board of diréctors of the Home Life of 
New York at its November meeting. In 
accordance with past procedure, the 
board of directors will take action on 
the dividend basis for the entire year 
1947 at its meeting in January. It is 
anticipated that the 1946 basis will be 
continued at that time. 

During 1947 funds under settlement 
options will continue to receive an alloca- 
tion from interest earnings at an effec- 
tive rate of 3% per year. For 1947 the 
total interest accumulation rate for divi- 
dends left on deposit has been con- 
tinued at the guaranteed rate of 3%. 

Except for the effect of the regular 
acquisition cost of a greatly increased 
volume of new business this year even 
in relation to the substantial volume of 
last year, the company’s net earnings 
from its premium income for the year 
to date have been about normal in con- 
trast with the unusually favorable ex- 
perience during the past few years in 
all those risks met out of premium in- 
come such as mortality, disability, ac- 
cidental death and annuity experience. 

Although the trend in the interest rate 
earned has continued downward in com- 
mon with the experience of financial 
institutions in general, the over-all re- 
sults of the year have been such as to 
fully justify the management in recom- 
mending to the board of directors the 
continuance of the dividend basis 
adopted three years ago. The contin- 
uance of the same dividend basis will 
involve an apportionment of earnings 
of approximately 17% more for 1947 
dividends than was required for divi- 
dends payable in 1946 because of the 
substantial increase in insurance in force 
in the meantime. 





Alice Archer Resigns 


Alice Archer of the secretarial staff 
of National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and who has been for more 
than eighteen years with the organiza- 
tion, has resigned to accept a position 
with the New York Board of Education. 
Miss Archer, who was secretary to Wil- 
frid E. Jones, director of publications, 
is widely known to members of NALU, 
to members of the press and to the ad- 
vertising fraternity, all of whom have 
appreciated her unfailing courtesy and 
helpfulness. 





Henry H. Edmiston 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Louis schools he made economic and fi- 
nancial subjects a major interest of his 
higher education. In 1928 he received 


- a degree of A.B, at Missouri University, 


and in 1929 a degree in A.M. at Wash- 
ington Universitiy in St. Louis. He re- 
ceived a fellowship in the Yale Grad- 
uate School and during the next three 
years completed all resident require- 
ments for a Ph.D. He was also an in- 
structor of economics at Yale, received 
a fellowship to Brookings Institution, 
and in 1934 he joined the treasurer’s de- 
partment of the United States. 
Beginning as an assistant to Marriner 
S. Eccles, assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Edmiston went with 
Mr. Eccles to the Federal Reserve Board 
and for five years served as a senior 
member of the board’s economic staff. 
In 1941 he associated himself with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
where he shortly became vice president 
and he was also a member of several 
important staff -committees of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. In 1944 he served 


as an advisor to the American Delega- 
tion at the Bretton Woods International 
Monetary and Financial Conference 
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Since 1900 the population of our country 


has increased by 85 per cent. During this 





same period, the amount of Life Insurance in 


force has increased by 1795 per cent. 





This truly remarkable achievement is 
due in large part to the work of Life Insur- 
ance Agents. Through conscientious and intel- 
ligent efforts, they have constantly improved 
their services to the American people, so that 
today the institution of Life Insurance is an 
increasingly vital factor in our national 


economy. 
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Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 
Discussed by Chairman M. A. Linton 


Research into the causes, treatment 
and prevention of heart disease, Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 killer, is one of the most 
depressing problems now before medical 
science and the American people and 
one in which there is need for greatly 
expanded activity, M. Albert Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual Life, 
and chairman of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, said this week, 
speaking before the annual meeting of 
the Institute of Life Insurance at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

“The work already undertaken by the 
Medical Research Fund 
in its first fifteen months of existence 
vives evidence of the great need for 
more research in this field,” Mr. Linton 
said. “The Fund, which extends financial 
aid to existing research organization, re- 
ceived requests for aid amounting to six 
times the total funds available in 1945- 
46, indicating how wide open the field 
of heart research is for any who may 
be interested. But there is some assur- 
ance that the field will be no longer 
neglected as in the past. The very ex- 
istence of the Fund has given much 
needed encouragement to those inter- 
ested in research into heart disease.” 

Heart, Artery and Kidney Diseases 

Nearly one-half of all deaths in the 
United States are now from diseases 
of the heart, arteries and kidneys, Mr. 
Linton added, with an annual toll from 
such diseases of about 680,000. “These 
injuries to the normal functioning of the 
system strike at all age groups,” he 
continued. “They are not only serious in 
the later years of life, but take a heavy 
toll among children, youths and men 
and women in the prime of life. About 
38% of all deaths from diseases of the 
heart and arteries occur below age 65 
and in any two year period deaths from 
these diseases at ages under 65 exceed 
the total deaths among our armed forces 
during the entire World War II. It is 
time that America declared war on this 
dangerous enemy. 

“In spite of the devastating 
this scourge and in spite of the great 
gaps in knowledge concerning heart 
functions and heart abnormalities, re- 
search in this field has been relatively 
scant as compared with other fields. The 
last available figures prior to the life 
insurance activity in this field show that 
heart research grants amounted to only 
17 cents for each death from such 
causes, while comparable figures in can- 
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Peatmvenn’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 24) 


moved, the healthy competition which 
exists as to the service to policyholders 
and the public will be stimulated with 
its consequent benefits to all. 

“Tl want to emphasize that the individ- 
uality of companies—the diversity of 
practice among the companies resulting 
from their individual efforts to find ways 
better to serve their policyholders and 
beneficiaries—are an inherent part of 
the American life insurance business 
and will not only be maintained, but 
also strengthened by the efforts of this 
committee.” 

To Study Suggestions 

Mr. Patterson said that in addition to 
the forty-one procedural items covered 
by the questionnaire, the companies in 
their replies had suggested 190 addition- 
al items covering many types of insur- 
ance transactions and public contacts, 
that were now to be studied by the 
committee. 


cer research were $2.18 and in infantile 
paralysis $502. 

“It was to meet this need and with 
a conviction that something tangible 
could and should be done to combat the 
greatest single cause of death in this 
country, that the life insurance com- 
panies set up the Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fund in the latter part of 
1945. They are now putting over $500,- 
G00 annually into grants for promising 
heart research projects. Any mortality 
reductions accomplished as a result will 
not only benefit the companies’ policy- 
holders but will also be a. notable public 
service to the nation and to the world.” 


Grants Totaling $689,300 


fifteen months of the 
Fund’s activity, grants totaling $689,300 
have been made in the field of heart 
research, $633,500 of this going to 54 
research projects, and $55,800 going into 
twenty fellowships for research work. 
These awards were placed in institutions 
in twenty-one states, plus six in 
Canadian medical schools. The fellow- 
ships include a number for students, an 
innovation which has been widely hailed 
by medical leaders as a material. aid in 
meeting the shortage of young research 
workers caused by the war’s interrup- 
tion of post-graduate studies. An addi- 
tional $600,000 will become available dur- 
ing the next twelve months and, inas- 
much as most grants already made have 
been awarded for two years, the coming 


In the first 


years will see the number of centers at 
which heart research is being aided by 
the life insurance funds almost doubled. 

The nature of the work already un- 
dertaken carries the Fund’s grants into 
every phase of research in_ heart 
disease, Mr. Linton said. Of the ag- 
gregate grants to date, $120,000 are in 
support of projects studying normal 
function and_ structure, about which 
much remains to be learned, these 
studies including physiology, biochem- 
istry and anatomy; $172,000 in support 
of projects studying injuries to normal 


functions, which cause heart diseases, 
these including bacterial infections, 
poisons, toxins, dietary deficiencies and 


some phases of aging; $111,000 for proj- 
ects studying prevention of heart disease 
including investigations into epidemiol- 
ogy, metabolism, diet, and detoxifying 
agents; $133,000 for projects studying 
the existing disease itself, covering both 
laboratory ‘and clinical work; $99,000 for 
projects studying the treatment of the 
diseases, including diets, drugs, surgery 
and general therapy; and $55,800 for 
fellowships to provide research training 
in this field. 
Organization of the Fund . 

The Fund has been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in having the painstaking and con- 
scientious services of an Advisory Coun- 
cil of outstanding medical men who have 
advised on the allocation of funds, Mr. 
Linton said. The Council is headed by 
Dr. Francis G. Blake, dean of the Yale 
Medical School, who is assisted by Drs. 
Ernest W. Goodpasture of Vanderbilt 
University, Seeley G. Mudd of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, C. Hi: 
y atson of the University of Minnesota, 

Baird Hastings and Eugene M. Lan- 
is of Harvard, C. N. H. Long of Yale, 
and Robert F. Loeb of Columbia. These 
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men have labored faithfully in serving 
the Fund, receiving in return only mod- 
est per diem honoraria and reimburse- 
ment for the expenses involved in at- 
ings, which require from two to three 
days on two or three occasions in the 
year. 

“To assist the Advisory Council in re- 
viewing applications for grants, and in 
following up grants after they have 
been made, we are fortunate in having 
as full-time Scientific Director, Dr. 
Francis R. Dieuaide, who comes to the 
Fund well qualified for this service,” 
said Mr. Linton. His office is in the 
New York Academy of Medicine Build- 
ing, Fifth Avenue and 103rd Street. 

In addition, the medical section of the 


(Continued on Page 32) 


Many Different Publics 


(Continued from Page 24) 





educational groups. Text material was 
prepared to go with it to make the 
showings more effective. Here again, was 
an illustration of the effort to meet a 
special audience, this time the segment 
of the public which includes educators 
and students, at the same time that it 
was usable by and available to the gen- 
eral public. 

“To reach that segment of the public 
which is so important for the future 
and yet is so often overlooked, the 
youth of the country, a colored comic 
book, ‘The Man Who Runs Interference’ 
was prepared this year and one million 
copies are being distributed. 

“To reach the personnel public with- 
in the business, both home office and 
field several activities were undertaken, 
including a summary story on the im- 
portance of each employe in relations 
with the public. 

“Numerous activities were undertaken 
with a view to their particular interest 
to women, some of these being directed 
to even divided segments of this partic- 
ular public, such as farm women, club 
women, business women and housewives. 

“These are but a few illustrations of 
the Institute activities directed towards 
meeting the varying needs and wishes 
of the many special publics. These pub- 
lics all have one interest in common, 
insofar as life insurance is concerned, 
in that they are banded together in 
using life insurance as a means of build- 
ing security for themselves and_ their 
familics through their own thrift and 
self-reliance. 

“But even with this common purpose, 
their thinking towards all social and 
econom'c questions and all business de- 
tails are affected by their many and 
varied special interests which stem from 
their being members of numerous other 
special publics. They are policyholders, 
but they are also veterans, business men, 
women, students, or any one or many 
of countless other segments of our pub- 
lic. They react and think not according 
to any one set pattern, but as a com- 
bination of all of these individual pat- 
terns and this must be recognized in 
any relationship with them. If this is 
true in life insurance, where the com- 
mon purpose is clearly apparent, how 
much more essential is it in connection 
with general business the country over.” 


John A. Mayer 


(Continued from Page 22) 


the Legion of Merit. From 1942-44 he 
was director of officer procurement field 
offices and management advisor to chief 
of Naval personnel from 1944-45, 

At the present time he is a trustee of 
Lankenau Hospital, general chairman of 
the University of Pennsylvania’s Annual 
Giving Campaign and a director of 
United Firemen’s Insurance Co. and In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania. 
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Ending of Employment 
Under Group Policies 

COLLIER’S TALK TO COUNSEL 

Importance of casi When Employ- 


ment Terminates; Intent of Both 
Parties a Factor 


“The 


Speaking on Termination of 
Employment Under Group _ Policies,” 
Abram T. Collier, associate counsel, 


John Hancock, at the meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
this week called attention to a number 
of recent requirements made by court 
decisions in connection with the ter- 
mination of group insurance on an in- 
dividual employe. 

Mr. Collier asked, “When is an em- 
ploye not an employe? This question 
is somewhat like asking, ‘How long is a 
string?’ Group insurance, however, is 
traditionally insurance for employes and 
not insurance for those who are no 
longer employes. The question—When 
does employment terminate?—is_ thus 
extremely important, not only to com- 
panies who issue group insurance but 
also to those who provide it for their 
employes. General speaking, the ces- 
sation of active work is not decisive as 
to the termination of employment. To 
accomplish a complete termination, sev- 
eral circumstances must usually be com- 
bined; i.e., the parties must intend to 
sever the relationship; they must carry 
out this intent by some fairly definite 
act; and, thirdly, in many jurisdictions 
the intention and the act must be com- 
municated to the other party.” 

Intent of Employer in Discharging 

Employe 

With reference to an employer’s in- 
tent in discharging an employe, Mr. Col- 
lier said, “If a man is discharged, his 
employment is completely terminated 
for the purposes of his Group insurance. 
The difficulty is, however, in determin- 
ing whether or not a discharge takes 
place—a difficulty which is enhanced by 
the fact that such questions are nor- 
mally decided by a jury. In _ several 
cases an employer has fired a worker in 
just so many words but the beneficiary 
has subsequently been permitted to al- 
lege that the employer didn’t really in- 
tend to discharge him, but simply 
wished to discipline him for some in- 
fraction of rules, intending that he 
should return to work after a_ short 
time.” Under these circumstances courts 
have permitted a jury to find that the 
worker was not discharged but simply 
laid off. 

Intent of Employe 

The intention of an employe is also 
a factor to be taken into account in con- 
sidering whether an employe has quit. 
It is clear, however, that in order to 
quit, an employe not only must intend 
to do so, but must also take some defi- 
nite action. Conversely, an employe who 
takes an unauthorized leave without in- 
tending to quit, does not terminate his 
employment. One case referred to by 
Mr. Collier was Cipa v. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., decided by the 
Pennsylvania Superior Court in 1944, 
which held that an employe could still 
be regarded as such, even though he 
had been laid off and had taken a iob 
with another employer. He said that 
he disagreed with the ruling and pre- 


ferred the dissenting opinion, which 
stated that the employe’s intent should 
be regarded as material in determining 


whether the worker had quit his first” 
job. Mr. Collier added, “Tt would seem 
that the employe’s intent in abandoning 
his job is just as important as the em- 
plover’s intent in firing someone 

While employes normally receive no- 
tice when they are discharged, it occa- 
sionally happens that one who is not ac- 
tively working may be discharged with- 
out a specific notice being sent to him. 


Legal Aspects of Ownership Policies 
Viewed by F. H. Pease, New York Life 


While ownership policies are nothing 
the law, in fact, regarding wager- 


because of 


new, 


ing policies having arisen 


ownership policies, it was the tax laws 
that brought about a demand for an 
ownership policy applied for by the 
owner on the life of another with a priv- 
ilege of naming a third party benefi- 
ciary, said Ferdinand H. Pease, general 
counsel, New York Life, in a paper pre- 
sented before the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel this week. 

Citing an opinion by Justice Holmes 
“that a policy once valid is not voided 
by a cessation of insurable interest nor 
by an assignment to one having no in- 
surable interest,’ Mr. Pease said: 


Present New York Law 


“The present law of New York on this 
subject is contained in Section 146 which 
forbids the procurement of a policy on 
the life of another unless the benefits 
are payable to the insured or a person 
having, at the time the contract is made, 
an insurable interest in the person in- 
sured. The statute then defines insur- 
able interest as meaning an interest en- 
gendered by love and affection for per- 
sons related closely by blood or by law 
and, in the case of other persons, a sub- 
stantial economic interest in having the 
life continue. The differing laws of all 
states must be considered. In any event 
it is well to have the insured join in the 
application, although in the absence of 
statute generally the insurer is the only 
one who can complain of the lack of 
insurable interest. 

“Coming more directly to the question 
of modern practices, we find that the 
demand arose for a policy applied for 
by the insured on his own life payable 
to a named beneficiary under which the 





Mr. Collier pointed to the sharp split in 
authority on the question as to whether, 
for the purposes of Group insurance, no- 
tice to an employe were required under 
such circumstances. A majority of the 
courts, including those in Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania, have held that such 
a notice must be given if the employe’s 
insurance is to be terminated. Such de- 
cisions are based very largely on the 
employe’s conversion privilege, which 
cannot be exercised within the required 
period if the employe does not know of 
his discharge. The contrary view held 
by the Massachusetts, Michigan and 


Ohio courts, among others, was also 
discussed. These courts have not 
thought notice necessary, for in some 


cases the employe should have known 
he was not being carried as such and 
in others it was considered that the 
employe had the responsibility of keep- 
ing himself informed as to his status. 

In Mr. Collier’s opinion the latter 
courts are plainly right when they say 
that no notice is required “under cir- 
cumstances in which the employe should 
reasonably know that his employment 1s 
terminated. In such a case the employe 
has constructive notice.’ He believes 
also that the majority is “equally correct 
when, in the absence 6f any circum- 
stances which would provide construc- 
tive notice, actual notice of termination 
is required. .. . Such a requirement 1s 
no great burden on the employer. The 
mailing of a notice is not normally a 
heavy obligation and no employer rea- 
sonably expects or wishes that a laid- 
off employe should call at his office 
every day to determine whether or not 
he is still employed.” 





beneficiary had all rights. This was ac- 
complished in some instances by endors- 
ing the policy somewhat as follows: 
Anything in this policy to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the beneficiary, Mary Doe, may, 
without the consent ot the Insured and to the 
exclusion of the Insured, exercise every op- 
tion, enjoy every privilege and receive every 
benefit conferred by this pviicy, even though 
elsewhere specifically reserved to the Insured. 
Except, it is understood and agreed that nei- 
ther the said beneficiary nor the Insured shall 
hereafter have the right to exercise the pro- 
visions of the clause allowing change of bene- 
fic ary, which provisions are hereby annulled. 
“The last sentence was added because 
many companies, which had found it in- 
advisable to permit an assignee to name 
beneficiaries because of the possible con- 
flicts in title, found it hard to see how 
the endorsement giving the beneficiary 
control was any different from an as- 
signment. The clean way to handle 
changes in title under either plan was 
by further assignments. 


Creating Ownership 


“But soon the tax laws brought about 
a demand for an ownership policy ap- 
plied for by the owner on the life of an- 
other with a privilege of naming a third 
party beneficiary. In order to create 
such ownership our company takes its 
standard ordinary life policy, containing 
the usual designation of beneficiary, with 
right to change, and endorses it as fol- 
lows: 

John Doe, father of the Insured, applied 
for and is the owner of this policy. Not- 
withstanding anything in this policy to the 
contrary, the Owner alone may receive every 
benefit, exercise every right and enjoy every 
privilege conferred upon the Insured by the 
Policy and may designate a person (Owner’s 
Designee) who, if living upon receipt by the 
Company of due proof of the death of the 
Owner, shall thereafter be deemed to be the 
Owner of this Policy, and may thereafter 
receive, exercise and enjoy all the benefits, 
rights and privileges hereby conferred upon 
the Owner. Any such designation may be 
changed from time to time, but no such des- 
ignation or change shall be valid unless it is 
made in writing and the Company endorses 
such designation or change on this Policy 
prior to the death of the person who, as 
Owner, had the right hereunder to make such 
designation or change. 


Some Questions Which Arise 


There are four principal questions 
which arise under such a policy, said 
Mr. Pease: insurable interest, exemp- 
tion of proceeds from claims of credi- 
tors, title, and testamentary disposition. 
As to claims of creditors, he said 26 
states have statutes substantially like the 
New York exemption “which means that 
there may be trouble in the other 22.” 

“Ownership policies must be carefully 
drawn in order to avoid title questions. 
While the insured has no rights what- 
ever under such a policy, there is dan- 
ger of a conflict in the rights given to 
the owner and his successor and the 
rights given to the beneficiary. This 
conflict may become particularly acute 
at the time of the death of the owner 
and at the time of the death of the in- 
sured. Care must be taken to provide 
whether the person succeeding to own- 
ership upon the death of the original 
owner can change the beneficiary, and 
care must also be taken to provide 
whether or not the owner can change 
the beneficiary after the death of the 
insured.. As most policies provide that 
an assignee cannot change the benefi- 
ciary and as some courts have held that 
an assignment is a change of benefici- 
ary, careful study must be given to the 
effect of transfers of title. There are 
other problems which are indicated by 
suggestive provisions which appear in a 
policy issued by one of the New York 


Elect Robert Dechert Pres., 
Ass’n of Life Insur. Counsel 





ROBERT DECHERT 


Dechert, home office counsel 
Mutual Life, and member of 
the Philadelphia law firm of Barnes, 
Dechert, Price, Smith & Clark, is the 
new president of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel which had its annual 
meeting this week at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel. 

Mr. Dechert is a member of a family 
which has had a lawyer in it every gen- 
eration for the last 175 years. Son of 
Henry Taylor Dechert, a lawyer and 
colonel in the National Guard during the 
Spanish-American War, Robert Dechert 
was educated at Phillips Brooks, Law- 
renceville and University of Pennsyl- 
vania. At the university he got degrees 
of A.B. 1916, cum laude, and LL.B., 1921, 
cum laude. He spent four months at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, as a U. S. Army 
student in 1919. 

Army and Legal Career 

Mr. Dechert’s Army experience in 
World War I began as a second lieu- 
tenant in regular Army, serving over- 
seas with the Seventh Infantry, Third 
(Regular) Division, AEF, throughout 
five major engagements and in the Army 
of Occupation on the Rhine. While 
overseas he was promoted to captain 
and was awarded DSC for gallantry at 
Le Charmel, France, July, 1918. 

Admitted to the Pennsylvania bar in 
1921 he became associated with Hep- 
burn, Dechert & Norris which he left in 
1927 to become vice president and coun- 
sel of the Penn Mutual. In 1930 he re- 
signed as vice president, (continuing as 
counsel and head of the legal depart- 
ment) to form the firm of Dechert and 
30k, now Barnes, Dechert, Price, Smith 
and Clark. He was a member cf the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Law Ex- 
aminers from 1933 to 1939 and is a mem- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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companies. These provisions are, in 

effect: 

1. That a further transfer of ownership of 
such a policy should not affect any rights 
resulting from the exercise of such owner- 
ship by the prior owner. 

2. That a change of beneficiary by the owner 
could be made only during the lifetime of 
the insured. 

3. That if. no beneficiary were living at the 
death of the insured the proceeds would be 
payable to the children of the insured. 

4. That an assignment by the owner should 
exclude all rights of any other person re- 
ferred to in the policy, except that upon 
release of an assignment all rights under 
the policy should be the same as if the 
assignments had not been made. 

That if the assignment were collateral any 

equity remaining at the death of the in- 

sured should accrue to the beneficiary. 
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The Craigs of Philadelphia 


Walter A., Vice President of American Society of CLU and 
Editor of Its New Publication, the Journal; Mrs. Craig Promi- 
nent in City’s Civic Life; Son, Nelson, State Mutual Agent 


The Craig family in Philadelphia is 
an interesting group. Three of its mem- 
bers are Walter A. Craig, vice president 
of the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and editor of that or- 
ganization’s new publication, The Jour- 
nal; Mrs. Craig, who is chairman of 
The Better Philadelphia Committee, and 
one of the city’s most ardent boosters; 
and their son, Nelson, Princeton grad- 
uate, a recently discharged combat in- 
fantry officer who has joined his father 
in the agency of the State Mutual Life 
in Philadelphia. Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Craig also have a son, Sandy, 11. 

Walter A. Craig, CLU, became the 


State Mutual’s general agent in Phila- 
delphia in May, 1930, after six years of 
personal production with the Mutual 


3enefit. He resigned as general agent 
in 1938 in order to devote his time to 
personal production and to local, state 
and national life insurance affairs. A 
notable contribution was his little book- 
let, “Life Insurance Dollars in Action,” 


mene 





alyses of the technical and debatable 
subjects of life insurance and kindred 
fields. The second—December—issue of 
The Journal has just been published. 

The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters last February awarded Mr. 
Craig the President’s Cup for his out- 
standing contributions to the life insur- 
ance business, an honor bestowed pre- 
viously upon Dr. S. S. Huebner, M. Al- 
bert Linton, Clifford H. Orr, and the 
late Irvin Bendiner. 

Mrs. Walter A. Craig 

Mrs. Craig will be remembered by 
those who attended the NALU conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1940, since she, 
as chairman of the committee which en- 
tertained the wives. planned and exe- 
cuted a program which was one of the 
outstanding features of that convention. 
The Better Philadelphia Committee con- 
sists of a large group of representative 
citizens, and gets behind any movement 
that aims at improving the city. The 
committee has aided public school proj- 


Photo by W. L. Hadley 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Craig and son, Nelson 


written originally in 1943 for use in 
Philadelphia high schools. The National 
Association of Life Underwriters spon- 
sored its wider distribution, and several 


hundred thousand copies have found 
their way into schools throughout the 
country. The booklet is used by general 


agents as a recruiting aid, and by sales- 
men as a canvassing tool. 

Another brochure on why people buy 
life insurance, entitled “Yours For 
Happy Landing!” has found favor 
among life insurance salesmen. 


The Journal of American Society of 


In September, the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters launched 
its new Journal which won immediate 
favorable recognition. As chairman of 
the editorial board, Mr. Craig edits the 
publication—a quarterly professional 
magazine, devoted to authoritative an- 


ects, campaigned for better water, 
cleaner streets, etc. Among her many 
activities during the war, Mrs. Craig or- 
ganized. a committee of 1,000 women 
who entertained several hundred thou- 
sand service men passing through the 
city or stationed at nearby posts. A 
breast cancer clinic, organized, managed 
and financed by women, is another of 
Mrs. Craig’s interests. She is a member 
of many boards, among them the Phila- 
delphia Recreation Association, the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and the Na- 
tional Mental Health Foundation, of 
which former Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court Owen J. Roberts 
is chairman. 

_The position Mrs. Craig holds in 
Philadelphia was demonstrated last 
April when a luncheon was given in 
her honor by one hundred civic clubs, 
which was attended by Mayor Bernard 
Samuel and his entire cabinet, as well 


WHAT IS A GIFT? 





Law Journal’s Comment on U. S. Su- 
preme Court Decisions in Wemyss 
and Merrill Cases 

An interesting article on “What is a 
gift,” appeared in Kentucky Law Jour- 
nal, January, 1946, and has been con- 
densed in Case and Comment, Septem- 
ber-October issue. It discusses the Su- 
preme Court of the U. S. decisions in 
Commissioner vs. Wemyss and its com- 
panion case of Merrill & Fahs. but law- 
yers are still somewhat in the dark as 
to transfers of property “by gift” as 
they come under the gift tax statute. 
Justice Frankfurter wrote the opinions 
of the Supreme Court. 

In its observations about gifts as the 
subject is related to these decisions Case 
and Comment in its condensation from 
the Kentucky Law Journal said in part: 

“In both of these recent cases, the 
court had to consider the meaning of 
the word ‘gift’ as used in Chapter 4 
(Gift Tax) of Sub-Title A of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. The court re- 
jected the ‘plain’ or ‘colloquial’ or ‘sim- 
pliciter’ meaning which it had thereto- 
fore ascribed to the word on other oc- 
casions, some of which are referred to 
above. It held that Congress had in- 
tended the word to have the ‘broadest 
and most comprehensive meaning’; it 
eliminated certain standards for deter- 
mining whether a gift had been made, 
which theretofore had been regarded as 
important, if not controlling; it taught 
us that prior prevalent notions as to 
the meaning of consideration were no 
longer tenable in the gift tax field; it 
evolved a mechanical method for solv- 
ing the problem by providing (in effect) 
a mathematical formula (an over-sim- 
plification) for resolving the question of 
what is a gift;—but left that question 
otherwise: unanswered. 





Private Enterprise, Jr. 


“Private Enterprise, Jr.,” is the title 
of an article in October issue of the 
magazine Banking. It tells of several 
thousand young Americans who are get- 
ting a practical training in business 
through the activities of the junior 
achievement program. Article is written 
by M. C. Faught. 





as representatives of many civic, edu- 
cational and social groups. 
“Nicky” Craig 

Their son, “Nicky” Craig is a grad- 
uate of the William Penn Charter 
School of Philadelphia. He was gradu- 
ated with honors from Princeton in 
January, 1943. at 20, and immediately 
went into the Army. He saw action in 
the Battle of The Bulge, the Rhine 
River Crossing and in Germany. Grad- 
uating from a special combat infantry 
school course, he was selected for duty 
with the Office of Strategic Services 
and was en route to the Orient when the 
war ended. He was separated from the 
service in May, 1946, and in June he 
joined the Philadelphia agency of the 
State Mutual, and did well enough in 
the next three months to qualify for the 
company’s convention at Hot Springs. 
Interested in outside activities, as are 


his parents, young Craig is serving on 


the public health committee of the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce. and, in the 
recent Community Chest drive in Phila- 
delphia, served as a speaker. 


“Sandy” Craig 

No one ever talks of the Craig family 
without dwelling longest on the young- 
est (and, in the opinion of the other 
three, the most interesting) member— 
Walter <A., Jr—known simply as 
“Sandy” Craig, 11. Though a student, 
too, at Penn Charter, “Sandy’s” chief 
interest is his livestock at the Craig 
farm at Chester Springs Pennsylvania, 
and right now their Deep Freeze is 
bulging with the lamb, pork, beef and 
chickens which “Sandy” raised this past 
summer, Impressed by his elders? Not 
a bit! But—there is now a baby lamb, 
and a Guernsey calf, and plans for 
ploughing, “come spring.” 


LOST SALES CLINIC 


McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., 
One of Best Congresses of 1946; 
Those on Program 
The clinic for lost sales which was 
sponsored by the Hamilton Life Under- 
writers Association in conjunction with 
McMaster University of that city was 
one of the most successful events of the 
kind held during the year. Nearly 400 
were present, representing twenty-eight 
cities and twenty-seven companies when 
the clinic began in the college audi- 
torium. Ten well known personalities in 
their respective fields from both Canada 
and the United States composed “the 
faculty.” In order to keep the discussion 
groups as small as possible four lectures 
were given at one time in various class 
rooms, with five such periods during the 
day offering a choice of twelve sub- 
jects in all. A period was reserved at 
the close of each lecture for discussions. 

The following were the scheduled 
speakers: Halsey D. Josephson, CLU, 
Mutual Benefit, New York; Dr. J. M. 
Livingston, chief medical adviser, Mu- 
tual Life of Canada; William A. Tor- 
ney, CLU, vice president London Life 
Production Club; Earl M. Schwemm, 
Great-West Life, Chicago; William 
Jacobi field training supervisor, Canada 
Life; W. Stewart Gishler, Union Mu- 
tual, Buffalo; Lorraine Sinton, CLU, 
Mutual Benefit, Chicago; George 
French, CLU. Department of National 
Revenue; W. W. Nixon, CLU, Excelsior 
Life, Toronto; Merton Durant, Canada 
Life, Toronto, member Million Dollar 

Round Table. 


Donald Q. Taylor 


(Continued from Page 10) 








Lawyers Conference of the Kentucky 
State Bar Association and is a former 
vice president. At present he is inter- 
ested in re-activating the Younger Law- 
yers Conference whose activities were 
completely curtailed during the war. He 
is also interested in providing adequate 
refresher courses for the returning law- 
yer veterans and is one of the incor- 
porators of the Post-Graduate Law In- 
stitute, a group of young lawyer vet- 
erans. He is a.member of a veterans’ 
group having as its object the strength- 
ening of the United Nations’ charter in an 
effort to assure permanent peace. He 
was a member of the school bond com- 
mittee whose function was to dissemi- 
nate publicity advocating approval of a 
bond issue for modernization of the 
Louisville school system, the bond issue 
being approved on November 5. He is 
Kentucky state chairman for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School Alumni 
Association. 

Mr. Taylor entered the Navy in De- 
cember, 1942, as an ensign and was re- 
leased to inactive duty as a lieutenant 
December, 1945. His entire Naval ca- 
reer, exclusive of training, was on 
U.S.S. Idaho. Duties while aboard the 
Idaho had mostly to do with gunnery. 
He was main battery turret officer and 
general quarters officer on the deck. 
He was given American area, Asiatic- 
Pacific Area and Philippine Liberation 
ribbons and number of operation and 
engagement stars. Mr. Taylor is son of 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., executive vice 
president of Metropolitan Life. 





Charles G. Fleetwood 


(Continued from Page 10) 


made an assistant secretary and on De- 
cember 11, 1945, he was named second 
vice president, the position he now 
holds. 

As second vice president, Mr. Fleet- 
wood is in charge of mortgage loan pro- 
duction and servicing under Paul Bestor, 
vice president, He supervises the opera- 
tions and administration of the twenty- 
seven mortgage branches which now 
blanket the country for The Prudential. 
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(A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITY BY SELLING LIFE INSURANCE) 








Would You Have the Nerve to Suggest... 


...- TO A HOMEOWNER that his home is merely a place 
for eating and sleeping? Would you have the gall to 
tell him that a hotel room or tourist camp could 
perform those functions more conveniently? 

You bet you wouldn’t! At least not to the home- 
owner we talked with. “Give me my own home,” he 
said, “where I can have permanency, privacy, and a 
decent place to bring up my children...where I can 
enjoy my hobbies...my garden and my workshop!” 

Yes...homes are the basic unit of American society. 
By aiding people to buy homes, and keeping those 
homes secure, Equitable Society life insurance repre- 








Would you like to hear how the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is solving actual 
crime cases? 


TUNE IN ON “THIS IS YOUR FBI!” 
American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 








THOMAS I. 











sentatives are helping to keep this fundamental unit 
of our way of life intact. By so doing, they have the 
satisfaction of being good citizens! And this is a 
“plus” for Equitable Society field men—a bonus 
over and above the prestige that is theirs as members 
of an honored profession and of an organization like 
The Equitable Society. 

Selling life insurance is more than a way of making 
a living. It is a contribution to the community in 
which an agent lives. Equitable Society representa- 
tives can be proud that by serving Equitable Society 
members...they serve America. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Foreign Affairs In Business 


(Continued from Page 8) 


prospect of a vast expansion in their 
foreign operations and when related de- 
velopments in Government policy are 
becoming increasingly important, it 
seemed to the authorities of the school 
that a thorough examination of basic 
circumstances of policy decisions and 
trading techniques might be undertaken 
to considerable advantage.” Read in the 


ternational Harvester Co., International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Radio Corp. 
of Amer. United Fruit Co., U. S. Steel 
Export Co., several of the leading oil 
companies. Nelson A. Rockefeller, presi- 
dent of the newly-formed non-profit 
American International Association for 
Economic and Social Development, is a 
personal contributor. 


Trustees of Foreign Service Educational Foundation 





GEORGE L. HARRISON 


light of world political developments 
this is a classic understatement. 
Draw High Talent for Faculty 

For the Latin America course more 
than fifty policy-level Government offi- 
cials, economic and industrial specialists 
were brought together for lectures and 
round table discussions. All meetings 
were off-the-record in order to encour- 
age the fullest expression of opinion and 
the effectiveness of the resulting inter- 
change of ideas was enhanced by keep- 
ing the course enrollment sufficiently 
small to permit personal contact at all 
points. Subjects covered a wide range 
from specific financial relations to basic 
policy questions, including political 
problems, labor developments, economic 
trends, public relations questions, com- 
mercial policy, investments, special 
area surveys, relationships of business 
and Government. 

Director of the school is Dr. Halford 
L. Hoskins, who has a_ distinguished 
background of educational work in this 
field. He was organizer, dean and pro- 
fessor of diplomatic history of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
from 1933 to 1944, previously having 
been head of the history department at 
Tufts College. He was consultant for 
the State Department before joining the 
foundation and is a member of the board 
of Diplomatic Affairs Foundation and 
is a member and was a delegate abroad 
of the International Studies Confer- 
ence. 

Faculty of the school is made up of 
experts in their subjects, many of them 
connected with the Government in their 
particular fields. 

A few of the corporations contributing 
to the work of the Foundation are In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
International General Electric Co., In- 





FRASER AGENCY GAINS 

The John M. Fraser Agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in New York, 
paid for $778,567 in life insurance dur- 
ing November against $763,134 for the 
same month last year. The total paid- 
for business for the year is $12,114,715 
avainst $7,910,118 last year. This is the 
agency’s 23rd consecutive plus month. 


LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 


90% Of RFC Loans Below 
$100,000, Says Geo. Allen 


NEW YORK C. OF C. TALK 





In First Public Address RFC Director 
Says Organization Must Return 
to Peacetime Functions 





Allen, who is running the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
who was formerly vice president of 
Home Insurance Co., made his first 
public speech last week, and delivered 
it at the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. Among statements 
he made were these: 

It is of great importance that foreign 
trade be returned to private business as 
soon as possible. For better or worse 
we must of necessity have closer con- 
tact with the world. The only impor- 
tant question is how to make these con- 
tacts pleasant, profitable and peaceful. 

It should be stressed that there is 
definitely no intention of the Unit-d 
States making any loans to Germany to 
rehabilitate her industries. 

As a director of the RFC, I am look- 
ing forward to the day when the RFC 
will be able to divest itself of all emer- 
gency administrative activities and re- 
turn to normal peacetime functions. Like 
business, our Government must recon- 
vert to peacetime operations. Today the 
povers of the RFC are too great. 

Because some of the RFC loans, par- 
ticularly to banks and railroads, have 
been large there seems to be a general 
impression that RFC does not make 
many small loans. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. In fact, 23,887 loans. 
or 65% of all the business loans RFC 
has made, were for less than $25,000, 
while 31,675 loans, or more than 90%, 
were for less than $100,000. 


George E. 
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Armistice Day to Pearl Harbor Day 


United States Bonds 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


OF 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
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Sweeney Made Close Race 


THOMAS SWEENEY 


Thomas Sweeney, a partner with his 
father and brother in the long-estab- 
lished Sweeney general agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
West Virginia, headquarters in Wheel- 
ing, made a valiant fight for the post 
of a United States Senator in the recent 
elections, but was defeated by Senator 
Harley Kilgore. The race was so close 
and exciting that for a time the result 
was in- doubt. 

Mr. Sweeney is not giving any news- 
paper statement out about this election, 
but his friends say he was confronting 
a situation which made the great fight 
he waged and the big vote for him a 
particularly creditable showing. 

This was the second time that Mr. 
Sweeney had been nominated by the 
Republican party to oppose Harley Kil- 
gore. During the interim he was air 
navigator in the Navy serving with the 
Air Transport Service in both the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic zones. In 1941 he was 
president of the West Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 





Named to Mortgage Group 


H. Martin Tenney, second vice presi- 
dent, mortgage loans, the Connecticut 
Mutual, has been named a member of 
the Insurance Advisory Committee of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association, and 
has also’ been elected to the board of 
directors of the Hartford Chapter of 
the Red Cross. 


Medical ‘Research Fund 


(Continued from Page 28) 





American Life Convention and the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors have each appointed two repre- 
sentatives, who act in an_ advisory 
capacity, both to the advisory council 
and to the board of directors which is 
made up of executives elected by the 
member companies. The entire organiza- 
tion is a harmoniously working group, 
well qualified to carry out the responsi- 
bilities involved in the allocation of the 
money entrusted to its care. 

The Research Fund has got off to 
an auspicious start and is in position 
to render a most useful service to life 
insurance policyholders and the public 
generally. Every life insurance com- 
pany participating in the program—and 
148 companies in the U. S. and Canada, 
representing more than 90% of the life 
insurance in force in this country, are 
doing so—has a right to feel profound 
satisfaction with this project which has 
received the enthusiastic commendation 
of the medical profession and of the 
public. where its work has been known. 
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Life Insurance Assn. 
Of America Now Meeting 


HAVING A LARGE ATTENDANCE 





G. S. Nollen To Be President; Eugene 
eyer, Ambassador Atherton, 
Senator Hoey on Program 





The annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Association of America is being 
held this week at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, starting with executive sessions 
vesterday, Thursde iy. Guest speakers at 
the public session today, which will have 
an unusually large attend: ance, including 
many State Insurance Commissioners, 





Executive Director 








DAVE E. SATTERFIELD, JR. 
are Eugene Meyer, president of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development; Ray Atherton, United 
States ambassador to Canada; and 
Senator Clyde R. Hoey of North Caro- 
lina. 

The retiring president of the Associa- 
tion is George Willard Smith, president 





— Manager | 





BRUCE E. SHEPHERD 


of the New England Mutual Life, who 
will discuss America’s balance sheet and 
the responsibilities of life insurance. 

Following the open meeting there will 
be the election of the association’s pres- 
ident for 1947 and five members of the 
board of directors. There is no opposi- 
t'on to Gerard S. Nollen for the presi- 
dency, to succeed Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Nollen, for many years one of 

















GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


the outstanding figures in life insurance, 
was born in Pella, Iowa, where his an- 
cestor, the Rev. Hendrik Peter Scholte, 
settled after coming from Holland with 
some members of his congregation, all 
of them hoping to find in lowa freedom 
of religious worship which had been 
denied in Europe. Later, the Holland 
clergyman was instrumental in the loca- 
tion at Pella of Central College in 1853, 
giving the site for the college and be- 
coming chairman of its board of trustees. 
His daughter married John Nollen and 
three of their sons became distinguished 
citizens of the state. They were Henry 
S., Gerard S. and John. Henry S. was 


GERARD S. NOLLEN 


chairman of the a of Iowa when 
he died. Gerard S. became president of 
Bankers Life Co. ‘and is now chairman, 
and John became president of Grinnell 
College. 

Gerard S. Nollen was graduated from 
Grinnell College with the degree of 
Ph.B. Immediately after graduation he 
went with the Bankers Life Co. For a 
period he was associated with other 
companies in actuarial work and in 1912 
became actuary of the Bankers Life Co. 
The following year he was elected secre- 
tarv and a director. In 1919 he was 
made vice president and in January, 
1926, president. He has been active for 
years on insurance committees and is 
prominent in Des Moines welfare work. 


Famed Editor Praises Insurance 


Grove Patterson’s Column in Toledo Blade Says What Amer- 
ica Needs Most Is for Younger People to 
Set Up Their Own Security 


One of most quoted editors and publish- 
ers itn America is Grove Patterson of the 
Toledo Blade, a paper with a nationwide 
circulation. He attended, and was so much 
impressed by the American Life Conven- 
tion at its last annual meeting in Chicago, 
that he recently devoted his entire column, 
“The Way of the World” to the necessity 
of buying life insurance as the best prop 
for security. He sad: 

One session I attended turned my 
thoughts to a subject in which I have 
been interested since I was a young man 
out of school and took out my first 
policy. 

I am convinced now, as I was then, 
that for the average person it is the 
soundest investment that can be made. 
A very few men have extraordinary bus- 
iness ability and can pile up security 
and a lot more, but cold figures show 
that some 90% or more of people, in 
old age, are wholly or partly dependent 
on someone else. Life insurance, cheap, 
especially when bought in young man- 
hood or womanhood, not only takes care 
of old age but takes care of the family 
if you move out of this life to wherever 
you are going. 

Security Uppermost in People’s Minds 

Almost the commonest word of the 
day is security. Even young people, who 
ought to be facing the future with a lot 
of drive and courage and ambition, are 
preoccupied with the question of se- 
curity. Even with a small job and a 
small income they can pretty well dis- 
pense with their worries if they invest 
in life insurance. Without paying very 
much a month, they will find themselves 
at the usual retirement age, if they are 
the retiring kind, with a good income 
set up for the rest of their lives. As a 


GROVE PATTERSON 


well known insurance man said the 
other day, “it is foolish to sacrifice too 
much of the present for the future; it 
is tragic to sacrifice all of the future 
for the present.” 

Life insurance is democracy in action. 
It contains all the best in what we call 
free enterprise. It is the way of the in- 
dividual and not the way of the state. 
The late Newton D. Baker wrote in the 
Atlantic Monthly, “I am concerned at 
the growing number of young people 





who are content to live in a state that 
does all their thinking and all their 
planning. They are ready to accept a 
secure inequality. ... I cannot help pray- 
ing that life may continue to be an ad- 
venture, full of charm and novelty for 
the minds and hearts of the valiant.” 

When Columbus and his men set out 
in little ships to find a new route to 
India they didn’t find India. They only 
found that the earth is round and they 
came back upon themselves. I hope 
many young men will learn that lesson 
—they came back upon themselves. I 
don’t wonder that former President 
Hopkins, of Dartmouth, was puzzled and 
alarmed by the attitude of so many of 
his college seniors. He said they were 
deficient in ambition, looking in the 
long run for the Government to take 


Grove Patterson | 


Grove Patterson, past president of | 
the American Society of Newspaper | 
Editors, is a trustee of Oberlin Col- 
lege and is a past president of To- 
ledo Y.M.C.A. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and been decor- 
ated by Spain and Poland. On invita- 
tion of the British Office of Informa- 
tion he visited the British Isles in 
1943. He attended the Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva in 1932. 


care of them. What America needs 
most, if we are to keep the best of 
democracy, is more young men and 
women who are determined to set up 
their own security. The road to life in- 
surance, I believe, is the straightest 
road they can take. 

What our country suffers from right 
now, in international relations, is the 
lack of an informed public opinion. No 
rroup of men “gets around” more than 
life insurance salesmen. The average 
man in that business talks seriously 
with from twenty-five to fifty men and 
women every week. What an oppor- 
tunity to help in the creation of a right 
public opinion! 

Not having had any experience in sell- 
ing I cannot tell life insurance salesmen 
how to do it. But I should like to turn 
over to everyone I know the six lessons 
that the great John R. Mott, who in 
sixty years of active life has been fore- 
most in organizing five worldwide Chris- 
tian movements—the lessons he has 
learned on the road to success. Curi- 
ously enough every one of them is ap- 
plicable to the life and work of an in- 
surance salesman: 

(1) Deal with impossible tasks rather 
than easy ones. The impossible draws 
out your powers. 

(2) Learn and use the 
strategy. Select strategic places, 
sons, methods and times. 

(3) Make an appeal to the heart and 
not only to the mind. Men think largely 
with their emotions. 

(4) One cannot work effectively from 
an office chair. Get out where people 
are. Let people understand you under- 
stand them. 

(5) Spend more time on youth. The 
habits and character of the middle aged 
and older are already fixed. Youth is 
on the way up, plastic and receptive to 
ideas. 

(6) Trust the power 
growth. Have faith—have faith 
your hand has not lost its cunning. 


World Bank and Fund 


Recently, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund called 
upon its thirty-nine member govern- 
ments to notify it of the value of their 
currencies in gold or United States dol- 
lars so that the institution can prob- 
ably begin operation early in 1947. 
Member governments are to base their 
rates of exchange on the ratio that pre- 
vailed October 28, 1945, sixty days be- 
fore the Fund agreement went into 
effect, says the New York Trust Co. 
When the rate has been determined 
countries must consult the Fund before 
making any changes in it and if a coun- 
try’s currency varies more than 10% the 
Fund becomes the final judge of what 
the rate should be. 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


sfalol'iiclal-Sm om a-via 


Main duct 


Islets of Langerhans 


HUMAN PANCREAS —body’s source of Insulin. 


of Insulin, produced in the pancreas in the Islets 
of Langerhans (hundreds of thousands in 


eXolatelg-tors 


number) is secreted directly inte the blood 


stream and is carried to all parts of the body 
where it is an important and necessary aid in 
the utilization of sugars. When the pancreas 
ceases to secrete insulin in sufficient quanti- 
ty, the result is the condition known as dia- 
betes mellitus. 





Semi-schematic drawing by Jean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


Estimates indicate that about four 
million Americans will develop dia- 
betes during their lifetime. On this 
basis, your chances of getting it are 
about one in thirty. If diabetes runs 
in your family the chance is greater. 


But, if you do get it you still have 
every reason to count on a comfort- 
able, normal life span. In 1920, dia- 
betes was still a fatal ailment, killing 
its victims usually within one year. In 
1921, with the discovery of the miracle 
drug insulin, the killer was disarmed. 
Its conquest gave one of the earliest 
hints of benefits to come through 
geriatrics — the science of helping 
older people enjoy life longer. 


Diabetes results from a deficiency 
of insulin. It is on the increase among 
older people, particularly women, in 
part because of richer diets and less 
vigorous lives, in part because people 
are living longer. At any age, it is 
easy to control diabetes through in- 
jections of insulin; in fact, life insure 


ance is being sold to diabetics taking 
insulin. The diabetic can even have 
hope of an arrested case, where his 
own pancreas reactivates to furnish 
again the body’s full requirement of 
insulin. 


Great strides are being made in 
alleviating many such disabilities more 
common to later life. Progress already 
made in geriatrics promises to the 
man or woman of 40 the probability 
of attaining a full three score and ten 
years of pleasure and accomplish- 
ment, free of “‘old age” diseases and 
free of the fear of them. 


Health is one ingredient for com- 


fort in later years. The other is finan- 
cial independence, founded in a sound 


program of savings and life insurance. 

And as your own good health is a 
matter for competent hands, so is 
your financial planning. Your NYNL 
agent, paid not primarily for how 
much insurance he sells you but for 
what you keep in force, has a strong 
selfish interest in providing you with 
exactly the right kind and amount of 
life insurance, measured by what you 
need and can afford. He is exception- 
ally able to help you plan wisely for 
a financially comfortable future 
through life insurance. 


FREE PAMPHLET: “Taking the 
“die? out of diabetes’ tells of accomplish- 
ments of medical science in conquering this 
once-fatal disease. Sent free on request. 


NORSH WESTERN .Vational LIFE 


INSURANCE 


a J. Arnold, President 


This is a reproduction of NwNL’s current national advertisement 


COMPANY 


Minneapolis 4, Mina 
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Metropolitan Promotes 
Three Staff Executives 


BROWN ASST. RESIDENT MGR. 


Of Pacific Coast Head Office; Buisson, 
Hunnewell Made Ass’t Vice 
Presidents 








Three promotions in the official staff 
of the Metropolitan Life have been an- 
nounced by Frederick H. Ecker, chair- 
man of the board, and Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of the company. Arnold B. 
3rown, formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent and assistant manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast head office, in San Francisco, 
has been made assistant resident man- 
ager of that office; and Louis G. Buis- 
son and Hillman B. Hunnewell, for- 
merly managers of the city mortgage 
division, have been advanced to assist- 
ant vice presidents in the city mortgage 
division. 

Mr. Brown was born in Bloomfield, 
N. J. and joined the Metropolitan as 
a junior clerk in the actuarial division 
upon his graduation in 1919 from 
Bloomfield High School. He remained 
in that division through successive pro- 
motions culminating with his advance- 
ment to supervisor of the division in 
1936. In 1937 he was appointed an as- 
sistant actuary and assigned to the Pa- 
cific Coast head office as assistant man- 
ager, and in 1945 he was apopinted as- 
sistant vice president and _ assistant 
manager. 

He is of the second generation of a 
family long identified with the Metro- 
politan. His father, the late Everett H. 
3rown, who held important assign- 
ments in the actuarial division, retired 
in 1933 after thirty-five years of service. 
His uncle, the late J. C. Brown, an as- 
sistant actuary, retired in 1931 after 
forty-three years of service, and his 
brother, Everett G. Brown, vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the Southwestern 
Life of Dallas, Texas, received his early 
actuarial training in the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Brown has been active in the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, serving first 
as a member and then as vice chairman 
of the examination committee. 

Mr. Buisson was born in Three 
Rivers, Quebec. During his boyhood he 
lived with his grandparents in Brook- 
lyn, attended Boys’ High School there, 
and later studied civil engineering at 
Cooper Union. Prior to his association 
with the Metropolitan he was with the 
New York Title and Mortgage Company 
as an appraiser, and later had his own 
office, specializing in brokerage and ap- 
praisals. He began his service with the 
Metropolitan on the comptroller’s staff 
in 1921, was made assistant to the 
comptroller in 1941, and was appointed 
to the administrative personnel as man- 
ager in the city mortgage division in 
1944 


Mr. Buisson served in the Mexican 
Border campaign and as a first lieuten- 
ant in World War I. He is a trustee of 
Mary Immaculate Hospital, Jamaica, 
New York, and a member of the Brook- 
lvn Real Estate Board, Long Island 
Society of Real Estate Appraisers and 
the brokers division of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 

Mr. Hunnewell was born in Warren, 
Me. He graduated from Reading, Mass., 
High School and attended Dartmouth, 
College. His Metropolitan service be- 
gan in 1924 on the comptroller’s staff; 
in 1934 he was made assistant to the 
comptroller, and in 1944 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of administrative 
personnel as manager in the city mort- 
gage division. 

Mr. Hunnewell served in the Mexi- 
can Border campaign of 1916 and in 
World War I, during which he was 
commissioned a lieutenant. He was the 
recipient of the Purple Heart for a 
wound suffered at Soissons while at- 
tached to the French Tenth Army. He 
is married and makes his home in 
White Plains, N. Y., for which com- 
munity he recently has been serving on 
the Housing Committee of the Post- 
War Housing Commission. 


Recruiting Activities 
Show Downward Trend 


Recruiting activities are on the down- 
ward trend. A survey by the Agency 
Management Association, Hartford, re- 
veals that 31% fewer full-time agents 
were recruited in the third quarter of 
this year than in the second, and 38% 
fewer than in the first quarter. The 
findings, based upon the experience of 
36 Ordinary companies also show a de- 
cided increase in the number and pro- 
portion of new full-time agents term- 
inating their contracts, and a favorable 
increase in production per man month. 

The 5,284 full-time agents recruited 
by these companies during the first nine 
months of 1946 were producing at an 
annual rate of $115,200. This production 
represents an increase of 34% over 
average production during a_ similar 
period for the 2,147 agents recruited 
during the first three quarters of 1945. 
Current yearly figures show Ordinary 
production of these companies from 
other than first calendar year men in- 
creased 43%, indicating that the new 
men are getting a good share of the 
increased market. 

Of the 5,284 recruited, 16% or 845 
have terminated their contracts. Seven- 


BERKSHIRE LIFE CAMPAIGN 

Quotas of the October 14 to November 
27 campaign of Berkshire Life were ex- 
ceeded when the field forces paid for 
106% of the total set. R. Maxwell Ste- 
venson, general agent, Pittsburgh, was in 
charge and leading producer was Her- 
man J. Eaton, Albany agency. S. S. 
Wolfson Agency, New York City, was 
leading agency. 





ty-seven per cent of the recruits were 
men without previous life insurance 
selling experience. Of these 4,406 in- 
experienced agents, the average produc- 
tion is at a high level. Last year new 
full-time inexperienced men were pro- 
ducing only $6,840 per month, or $82,080 
annually. This year comparable figures 
are $9,030 and $108,360, an increase of 
32%. These “man-month” figures in- 
clude the performance of terminating 
agents as well as of survivors. 

Among eight mutual companies the 
number of new recruits and their pro- 
duction was at a six-year high with 
1,736 new agents producing at an an- 
nual rate of $121,920. During the cur- 
rent year 159 agents have been recruit- 
ed for each 100 recruited in 1941, and 
the total production of these recruits 
is almost four times that produced in 
1941, 


Influenza Vaccination 


Vaccination against influenza is being 
offered at company cost to all employes 
in the home office and New York City 
agencies of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York. Acceptance of the 
treatment is voluntary on the part of 
the employes. 

In announcing the offer, the company 
pointed out that public health authorities 
believe that there may be a recurrence 
this winter of the type of influenza that 
was prevalent in 1943 and 1944. The vac- 
cination is a preventive for types A 
and B influenza. Immunity develops in 
from one to three weeks after the in- 
jection and protection last about six 
months. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY COURSE 

A life insurance course, designed to 
prepare prospective life insurance agents 
for the State examination to be held 
in January, 1947, will be given at the 
Brooklyn Academy beginning January 2. 
Robinson’s handbook on life insurance 
will be used as the text book. All former 
students of Brooklyn Academy and sub- 
scribers to the “General Insurance Out- 
line” are eligible to attend, without in- 
curring any charge or obligation. 





thanks. 


Thanks for Our Biggest Year! 


To all the insurance brokers of Greater New York who have 
helped this agency to produce in 1946 the largest volume of 


paid-for life business in our entire history, we express heart-felt 


As a result of our combined efforts, the Lester Agency con- 
tinues to maintain its nation-wide leadership of the Mutual Trust 


Life, which distinction is very gratifying. 


You can count on our personal interest and efforts in the 
coming New Year to give you the best possible service in life 


insurance for your clientele. 


Sincerely, 


Sats b deste 


GENERAL AGENT 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


45 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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A. D. Marshall Explains 
G. E. Employe Plans 


CITES THREE PRINCIPLES 





Assistant Secretary, General Electric, 
Addresses AMA Insurance Con- 
ference In Chicago 





Three basic principles by which his 
company measures changes in its insur- 
ance program, were discussed by A. D. 
Marshall, assistant secretary, General 
Electric Company, before the insurance 
conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association in Chicago, last week. 
These three principles are: employe con- 
tributions; employe participation in ad- 
ministration; and demonstrated desire 
by employes. He said: 

“We believe that the employe should 
have a financial stake in each plan. Our 
recently amended pension plan in which, 
as I have said, more than 95% of our 
employes participate, is a contributory 


plan. To emphasize this feature of our 
Group life insurance plan we prescnt 
it in two parts to our employes. If 
they purchase the so-called additional 


insurance policy the company gives them 
a free insurance policy which in most 
cases amounts to $1,500. In the Mutual 
Benefit Associations as well as in the 
insured plans providing for employe 
hospital, accident and disability insur- 
ance the employes contribute a sub- 
stantial portion of the amount needed to 
pay the claims. 

“The second principle involved is the 
employe participation in the problem of 
administration. Naturally there are not 
many such problems under Groun life 
insurance and pension plans whose bene- 
fit schedules are definite and dependent 
upon the happening of definite and easily 
ascertainable occurrences. However, in 
our Mutual Benefit Associations and Re- 
lief and Loan Plans we know that the 
organizations have enjoyed very favor- 
able experience because the employes 
assist in checking claims and play a 
part in drawings the rules for the day- 
to-day operation and payment of bene- 
fits. Comparing the operation of the 
employe managed Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciations with the experience under our 
insured disability plan we find that the 
employes passing on claims of their co- 
workers are critical of malingering be- 
cause they feel a definite responsibility 
for fair play and careful controf of 
the funds to which they have con- 
tributed. However, in the development 
of general: policies relating to such plans 
this is not apt to be the case as em- 
ployes are inclined to underest'mate the 
effect on reserves of general liberaliza- 
tions in the payment of benefits. In 
this field we find the advice of insurance 
actuaries most beneficial. If general 
policies were left in the hands of em- 
ployes our plans might suffer the fate 
of the benefit plans which were started 
in conjunction with many of the first 
unions which were organized in this 
country. A recent study of those plans 
indicated few of them survived to the 
present day because members were 
always willing to vote general liberaliza- 
tion of benefits. Only rarely were the 
administrators of the plans able to con- 
vince the members of the need for in- 
creases in premium ‘payments to meet 
the new benefit schedules. 

“The third principle to be followed in 
the continuing development of our social 
insurance plans is that the employes 
themselves must demonstrate a real de- 
sire for each separate plan before it is 
put into effect. We must be convinced 
that a need exists and further that it 
is recognized by the employes. To carry 
out this policy we require, before any 
plan is put into effect, that at least 75% 
of the employes shall subscribe. This 
policy is one which has been followed 
by the insurance companies carrying our 
insured plans and we have found it to be 
very useful to insist upon it before we 
put in changes in our own Mutual Bene- 


fit Associations or even permit such 
organizations as the Blue Cross Plans 
to have payroll deductions. In the few 
instances where we have not followed 
this policy we have regretted it since 
often when there is no incentive to 
reach such a goal those soliciting are 
content with a participation of 30 or 
50%—usually the thrifty ones most of 
whom do not need the plan, leaving out 
another 25 or 30% of the employes who 
would be the most apt to benefit if they 
were persuaded to join. 

“There are two additional factors which 
have been found to be important. The 
first of these is an opportunity for the 
employe to participate in the plan at 


The National Quality Award is to recog- 
nize “outstanding representatives who 

conduct themselves according to the 
highest standards of ethics; . . . who 

place the best interests of their clients 

above themselves; . . . who render the 

best possible life insurance service of 

which they are capable; . . . and who 

conduct themselves so as to bring honor 

and prestige to themselves and others in 
the field of life underwriting.” 

The basic principles of placing quality —_ 





the earliest reasonable date after his 
employment by the company. The im- 
portance of this has been shown time 


after time by a comparison of per- 
centage participation between plants, 
where employes are solicited shortly 


after the time of employment with plans 
in plants where the employe solicitation 
is delayed until a year or two after the 
employe has come with the company. 
While the length of the waiting period 
before eligibility should be dependent 
somewhat upon the nature of the bene- 
fits we feel it should be as short as 
reasonable, in order that employes may 
be given an opportunity to join at the 
earliest possible moment.” 


Saitta Joins Peninsular 
As Agency Vice President 


Walter H. Saitta, formerly of the 
agency department of Metropolitan Life, 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of agencies for Peninsular Life, 
it has been announced by Laurence F. 
Lee, president of the company. Mr. 
Saitta joins the Peninsular with twenty- 
four years’ experience in the insurance 
field during held posi- 
tions in every phase of agency work. 
He will assume his new duties January 1. 


which he has 
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quantity, service to the client 
above production of new business, and 
‘recognizing and improv- 
ing the prestige and importance of the 
‘individual i ec air 
in Home Life's philo 

Building through Planned Estates.” 
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late those who-have at- 


tained the National Quality Award, and 
we urge every career field underwriter 
to do those things necessary to qualify 
for this important recognition. 


Home Lirt INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


JAMES A. FULTON 


President 


The Home of Planned Estates”’ 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 
Agency Vice President 
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H. 1. Dohrman Retires at Metropolitan 


Event Recalls Glamorous Era Under Haley Fiske Whose 
Secretary He Was Before Becoming Assistant Vice 
President in City Mortgage Division 


Any review of Howard I. Dohrman’s 
half century with Metropolitan Life—it 
is but a few months short of fifty years 
—would be bound to bear heavily on his 
long association with Haley Fiske, late 
president of the company, rather than 
the later years as an officer, head of a 
division dealing with the company’s city 
At least, old timers around 
who 


mortgages. 


Metropolitan and newspapermen 


allergic to absorbing large quantities 
of numbers it was just too bad. Backed 
up by his leonine manner and appear- 
ance, a sudden demand for some exact 
information that could not be immedi- 
ately raised out of your subconscious, 
could be disastrous. He scared people 
as much by anxiety as from his irascible 
manner. 

Yet he had a big heart, a ready and 
flashing sense of humor, a hearty laugh 
and warm smile, albeit the smile could 





Assistant Vice President Howard I. 
associates upon his retirement after nearly fifty years’ service. Left to right: Vice 
President William S. Norton, Mr. Dohrman, Vice President Francis M. Smith, 
J. E. McGurk. A picture of Haley Fiske hangs on the wall. 


went to the top for their sources, would 


always think of Mr. Dohrman as the 
man who—as some might say—“sur- 
vived” more than thirty years in the 


closest daily contact with the most dy- 
namic, most explosive and mercurial per- 
sonality the life insurance business has 


known, 

It was during a time when executives 
had men secretaries. Mr. Fiske had a 
male stenographer and installed Howard 
Dohrman as his secretary in 1897 when 
he was 20. That seems quite young for 
the position though it may be that Dohr- 
man, who has always had a sturdy phy- 
sique, looked mature for his age then 
notwithstanding the wonder since has 
been how lightly he carries his years. 
He has just retired as assistant vice 
president of the company within a fort- 
night of his seventieth birthday, possess- 
ing an abundant head of hair merely 
streaked with gray, an unlined coun- 
tenance and, as can be seen from the 
picture on this page, seemingly in his 
physical prime. 

That survival of thirty-two years in 
close association with Haley Fiske would 
rate an accolade from any Metropolitan 
executive. Many thanked their stars 
that they were located in some remote 
part of the home office, or at least were 
not easily accessible to the Madison 
Avenue second floor. Mr. Fiske had a 
phenomenal capacity for detailed infor- 
mation about the insurance business and 
he expected super-human performance 
in their immediate fields by his aides. It 
was a commonplace around the Metro- 
politan that if called in by Mr. Fiske you 
had to know your stuff; above all you 
had to have the facts and figures. The 
insurance business is surcharged in all 
departments with figures. If you were 


Dohrman receives best wishes of his 


quickly alternate with an ominous scowl. 
There was that strange contrast of bru- 
tal force and boundless kindness, He had 
been known to go to great pains to doa 
kind act for a minor member of the 
Metropolitan family. It was always 
“Mother Metropolitan.” He surrounded 
the company with a kind of religious 
aura. Leaving Metropolitan for another 
company was apostasy, like forsaking 
one’s faith. 

A deeply religious man, trustee of the 


Episcopal Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
in New York, Mr. Fiske shared a staunch 
faith with his secretary, for Mr. Dohr- 
man was also a prominent layman of the 
Episcopal Church. The latter was for 
many years vestryman or warden of 
Christ Church, Ridgewood, N. J., where 
he lived; was for several years delegate 
to the General Conventions of the Epis- 
copal Church as Deputy for the Diocese 
of Newark, and following Mr. Fiske’s 
death in 1929 Mr. Dohrman succeeded 
him as a trustee of St. Mary’s. 

Another facet of Mr. Fiske’s colorful 
and diversified interests which did not 
make Mr. Dohrman’s duties with hm 
any simpler, was his flair for attracting 
and entertaining notables. He used to 
enjoy going to Europe in. the summer 
where he knew many world figures, par- 
ticularly among the English. Some dis- 
tinguished personages have called upon 
him at the Metropolitan home office. 
High clergy were frequent visitors. It 
was often Mr. Dohrman’s responsibility 
to arrange accommodations or transpor- 
tation for personages accustomed to 
move on a level of service perfection. As 
it may be imagined in such situations 
Mr. Fiske allowed for small margin of 
human error; as the engineers would 
say, the tolerance approached zero. 

Yet anyone within Mr. Fiske’s orbit 
was bound to grow as well as gain luster. 
Being a rare judge of men, he sur- 
rounded himself with those of ability 
and caliber. He would pick a man for 
larger duties, then pour in the respon- 
sibility until sometimes they gave way 
at the seams. He commanded the best 
brains and rewarded those who served 
well far beyond their dreams of place 
and achievement. If some thought him 
tvrannical, he got results and never with- 
held recognition for work well done. 

Nothing was on a small scale. Emotional, 
he could weep unabashed before a great 
audience. Then his eloquence was spell- 


binding, especially in tribute to some 
departed executive of the company. 
When President John R. Hegeman 


passed away an era in life insurance 
went with him. Mr. Fiske made that 
stalwart and picturesque personality live 
again for the younger generation of the 
Metronolitan familv. He could stand on 
a platform and talk for hours which he 
did at annual conventions of the field 
force, holding his hearers in tense at- 
tention to the last. At these conventions 
he would reel off immense figures with- 
out the aid of memoranda, but in this 
was not the peer of Chairman Freder‘ck 
H. Ecker who for vears has fascinated 
the Metropolitan field force at conven- 
tions with investment and _ production 
fioures that would have seemed incredi- 
ble to earlier regimes. 

The things that tend to be remem- 
bered about Mr. Fiske are the dramatic 
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Thanks for a Year of Real Progress 


W: are indeed thankful to our agency force for their splendid cooperation 
in 1946 which resulted in our company breaking all previous production records 
as well as attracting able men to our sales organization. They are now sharing 
in the opportunities we provide for greater compensation and rapid advance- 


For the year 1947 the Empire State has definite plans to place the most 
attractive sales program in the hands of qualified producers. Join this March 


You'll be delighted with our first year and renewal commissions. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE, President 


New York Office: 60 East 42nd Street , 
PETER E. TUMBLETY 


. First Vice President 





incidents. The strong leadership through 
periods of crisis, the courage and im- 
agination that have helped make life 
insurance a great force in the Ameri- 
can economy today, are largely hidden 
from view. For many years vice presi- 
dent of Metropolitan during the presi- 
dency of Mr. Hegeman who was inac- 
tive long before his death, Mr. Fiske 
made the second position dominant in 
the company. He once wrote an insur- 
ance man just made vice president of 
his company: “It is a great office.” Mr. 
Fiske made it so. Where MacGregor sits 
is the head of the table. 

When Mr. Dohrman retires to his 
farm near Canaan, N. Y. in summer, or 
to his house in Florida in winter, it will 
not be to ennui. There are fifty years 
packed with drama, tension, great 
achievement. Especially there will be 
the memory of that figure—cutaway and 
striped trousers, satin-faced topcoat flar- 
ing wide, carnation in lapel, the majestic 
head crowned with a flattopped derby. 
sailing forth with great strides to attend 
a meeting downtown—via the East Side 
subway. { ame Peel 





Elect Robert Dechert 


(Continued from Page 29) 


ber of the American, Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia bar associations. 

Mr. Dechert is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sons of the Revolution and vari- 
ous legal societies. As an independent 
Republican he ran the campaign of At- 
torney General William A. Schnader for 
Governor of Pennsylvania in 1934 and 
was a vice chairman of the Willkie Clubs 
of Philadelphia in 1940. 


University and Civil Activities 


Among other activities Mr. Dechert is 
a member of the board of the Commun- 
ity Chest of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
having been general chairman of its an- 
nual campaign in 1941-2 and he has 
been a volunteer worker in the Com- 
munity Chest campaign for more than 
a quarter of a century. He is a trustee 
of the University of Pennsylvania; was 
chairman of its Council on Development 
when that organization was dissolved in 
June, 1946, and merged with other ac- 
tivities of the university. He taught in 
the Law School of the university from 
1923 until the entry of the U. S. into 
World War II. He is a member of 
the executive board, law board and 
teacher training board of the U. of P. 
Also, he is president of the board of 
the Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
now affiliated with U. of He is a 
vice president and director of the 
Y.M.C.A. of Philadelphia and is director 
of the Philadelphia branch of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. He was vice chairman of the Un- 
employment Relief Committee in Phila- 
delphia, was for several years president 
of the Community Council of Philadel- 
phia and of the recently dissolved West- 
ern Home for Children. He is a director 
of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
and a trustee of Lawrenceville School. 





Manhattan Life’s November 


Submitted Sets a Record 

By securing a total of $6,747,606 of 
submitted business during November, the 
Manhattan Life reported a record vol- 
ume of such business for that month, 
which featured a sales campaign in honor 
of Vincent W. Edmondson, agency vice 
president. The figure exceeded by more 
than a million dollars the $5,700,000 quota 
set by a committee of general agents. 
The home office award for the agent 
leading in volume during the month 
went to Irving Richman of the James G. 
Ranni Agency, New York. Reuben Lin- 
chitz of the Jos. D. Robbins Agency, 
New York, won first place in number of 
applications submitted. In agency pro- 


duction, the James G. Ranni Organiza- 
tion was first. 
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Career of V. A. Lutnicki, 
Asso. Counsel, John Hancock 


LUTNICKI 


VICTOR A. 


A native of Chicago, Mr. Lutnicki ob- 
tained his B.A. degree from Northwest- 
ern University in 1936 and his juris doc- 
tor’s degree from Northwestern Univer- 
He was 


sity School of Law in 1939. 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and he 
served on the editorial board of the 


Illinois Law Review in 1938 and 1939. On 
the Northwestern’s varsity football team 
he played end. 

Mr. Lutnicki joined the legal depart- 
ment, American Life Convention on a 
part-time basis during his law school 
years, and immediately on graduation 
from law school in 1939 served on a 
full-time basis being made assistant 
counsel in 1940. 

Mr. Lutnicki joined the Navy with 
rank of lieutenant, j.g., was in Naval 
aviation. After serving in the First 
Naval District (New England) he went 
to the southwest Pacific as executive 
officer of a combat aircraft service unit. 
Later, he became executive officer of a 
flag utility unit and participated in in- 
vasion of the Philippines, Borneo, China 
and Japan. At the time of his discharge 
from the service in January, 1946, he 
was a lieutenant commander. He re- 
turned to ALC as assistant counsel and 
in October, 1946, he became associate 
counsel of John Hancock. Mr. Lutnicki 
is a member of the American and Illinois 
bar associations and has written several 
papers on Social Security and labor re- 
lations which have been published. 





News Stars on ‘Family Hour,’ 
Prudential Radio Show 


With its broadcast of December 8 the 
Prudential presented a new pair of stars 
on its Family Hour. They are Rise 
Stevens, one of the American-born 
singers of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
James Carroll, tenor. The Family Hour 
has a new master of ceremonies in Ted 
Malone, known throughout the country 
for his radio program, “Between the 
300okends.” Frank Gallop continues as 
the show’s announcer. 





HONOR SENIOR CLUB MEMBERS 

Members of the Senior Club of the 
home office and of the Hartford agencies 
of the Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford, were guests of the company this 
week at the annual dinner held at the 
Hartford Club. Seventy members with a 
total of more than 2,100 years of service 
with the company are eligible for mem- 
bership this year. Robert W. Hunting- 
ton, chairman of the board, has been 
with the company fifty-seven years. 
Frazar B. Wilde, president, has thirty- 
two years of service. 





F. L. McFarlane to Address 
New York Ass’n Dec. 19 


Frank L. McFarlane, past president of 
the Cleveland Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, will address the members of 
the Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York, December 19. Mr. 
McFarlane will discuss ‘Professional 
Life Underwriting.” This will be an af- 
ternoon meeting starting at 2:45 and is 
free to members of the association. 
Non-members may attend without charge 
if they sign applications for membership 
in the association for 1947 on or before 
December 19. 





Reserve Loan Employes 


To Get Increase, Bonus 


The Reserve Loan Life of Texas has 
announced a 5% salary bonus to all 
employes. Bonus checks will be dis- 
tributed about December 15. 

E. B. Hume, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, has also announced that 
the company will grant a 5% salary in- 
crease to all employes with salaries un- 
der $4,000, effective January 1, 1947. This 
action follows a graded 5% to 15% sal- 
ary increase made earlier this year. Mr. 
Hume added that salaries were being in- 
creased to help employes offset the ris- 
ing cost of living index. 


McCready With Occidental 


Morris D. McCready is now home 
office supervisor for Occidental Life of 
California at Kansas City, Mo., in asso- 
ciation with home office supervisor H. 
Smith Hagan. He was formerly general 
agent at Wichita and associate general 
agent at Kansas City for Massachusetts 
Mutual and previously was with Retail 
Credit Co. 





SUN LIFE ACTUARIAL CHANGES 


Hugh McLeod Resident Actuary British 
Department; G. W. Wilson, Asst. Actu- 
ary; Others Named in Announcement 

Promotions and changes in actuarial 
personnel of Sun Life of Canada are 
announced by Managing Director G. W. 
Bourke. 

Hugh McLeod, assistant actuary, has 
been appointed resident actuary, British 
Department, headquarters in London. 
A graduate of Edinburgh University he 
joined Sun in 1930. He leaves for Lon- 
don in March, 1947. G. W. Wilson, su- 
pervisor, mathematical department, has 
been named assistant actuary and will 
take charge of the mathematical and 
profits departments. With Sun Life for 
seventeen years he is a graduate of 
University of Toronto. 





R. D. Baldwin, former supervisor, 
Group department, and L. J. Brown, 
former supervisor, actuarial depart- 
ment, have been appointed mathema- 
ticians. Mr. Baldwin, a McGill Uni- 


versity graduate, has been with Sun Life 
since 1930. Mr. Brown, University of 
Manitoba graduate, joined the company 
in 1928. 

O. R. Ainslie, A. H. Gray and R. T. 
Wiseman, formerly assistant supervisors, 
have been named assistant mathema- 
ticians. Mr. Ainslie is a graduate of 
Glasgow University and Mr. Gray of 
Aberdeen University. Mr. Wiseman is 
a graduate of Queen’s University. 





Leonard Spaulding Retires 


General agent for thirty years at Bal- 
timore for Mutual Benefit, Leonard A. 
Spaulding retires December 31. Native 
of Kentucky, he went with Mutual Bene- 
fit at Louisville in 1903, became Omaha 
general agent in 1914 and went to Balti- 
more in 1916. 








Investigate this 
New and Different 
Policy 

















Now offered by 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


1. FUNDS FOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 
2. RETIREMENT INCOME AT 65 


3. PROTECTION TO MATURITY 
| Ask for details and rates TODAY 





120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Aetna Life Appoints 
Rochester General Agent 


FRANK B. ALBERTS 


Frank B. Alberts, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Rochester for 
Aetna Life, it has been announced by 
R. B. Coolidge, agency vice president 
of the company. Mr. Alberts succeeds 
John B. Rowe, who asked to be relieved 
of his administrative duties to devote 
more time to personal interests. 

Born in Muskegon, Michigan, Mr. 
Alberts was educated at Culver Military 
Academy and was graduated from Yale 
University with an A. B. degree in 
economics, He also studied at King’s 
College of Cambridge University in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Alberts joined the Aetna Life in 
1934, as a group representative in New 
York. He came to Hartford in 1941 
as a personal producer with Shepard 
and Co. Aetna Life general agents. 
During the war, he served three and a 
half years in the Navy as an air com- 
bat intelligence officer and assistant air 
officer on the staff of the Second Carrier 
Task Force and on the staff of the Com- 
mander of Forward Areas. Upon his 
return to inactive status, he held the 
rank of lieutenant. 

Mr. Alberts was awarded his Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation in Septem- 
ber 1944. He is a former president and 
director of the Hartford Association of 
Life Underwriters, and, in September 
1946, was named chairman of the Na- 
tional Quality Award and Conservation 
Committee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. He was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Connecticut 
Association of Life Underwriters last 
June. 

Mr. Rowe has been associated with 
the Aetna Life since July 1930, when 
he joined the company’s general agency 
in New Haven, Conn., as a salesman. 
The following year, he was named 
supervisor for the New Haven and 
Bridgeport areas. His record in that 
capacity soon led to his appointment 
as general agent in Rochester. 

He has long been active in insurance 
organizations, having served as presi- 
dent of the Rochester General Agents 
and Managers Association and director 
of the Rochester Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. 





C. HARRY GILFETHER DEAD 


C. Harry Gilfether, who retired as 
general agent for the Union Central at 
Elmira, N. Y.,.two months ago, died re- 
recently. He was 58 years old. Mr. Gil- 
fether had represented the Union Cen- 
tral for the past thirty years and was 
general agent at Elmira since 1926. 
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WHY THE MUTUAL 
ADOPTED 





Y W, hen The Mutual Life volun- 
. (by tarily reduced its interest rates on 


policy loans, the new rates were set at 5% 
on the first $750 of loan, 4% on the next 
$750, and 3% on any excess amount over 
$1,500. This sliding scale was adopted 
for three basic reasons: 





First, it conforms more closely to the 
charges made by outside lending institu- 
tions for loans of comparable sizes. This 
assures all our policyholders, who wish to 
take advantage of their policy loan privi- 
leges, rates that are in line with those 
i offered by other lenders. Thus, the Com- 
pany should not only recapture many 
loans which have gone elsewhere, but 
should also be able to attract new loans 
in the future. As a result, our invest- 
ment income should increase and benefit 
all Mutual Life policyholders. 
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Second, the sliding scale is more equit- 
able than any single rate could be to all 
borrowers. Since the handling expense on 


Tam ee ee 


“Firdl in America” 


34 NASSAU STREET 

















ING ITS INTEREST RATES 
W POLICY LOANS 


small loans consumes a larger proportion 
of the interest income, the higher rate is 
necessary on small loans. Conversely, the 
handling expense for larger loans is pro- 
portionately less, and the Company can 
net a fair return with progressively lower 
rates as the size of the loan increases. 


Third, under the sliding scale all bor- 
rowers pay the same rate of interest for 
the same amount of loan outstanding. 
The partial repayment of principal is 
applied to the top bracket of the loan 
amount, and the interest rate increases as 
the loan is reduced. 


The Mutual Life has never encouraged 
policyholders to borrow on their life in- 
surance, and does not intend to do so 
now. But if there is need to borrow, the 
Company feels it is failing to meet its full 
lending obligation to policyholders unless 
it can offer them a loan service compar- 
able to that offered now by outside 
lenders. 


Our 2nd Century of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Lewis W. Douglas, Assent 
NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
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Mutual Life of New York 


Plans to Write in Canada 


The Mutual Life of New York has en- 
tered Canada and contemplates writing 
new business in the Dominion. 

The following United States compa- 
nies are in Canada: Aetna Life, Connec- 
ticut General, Equitable Society, John 
Hancock, Loyal Protective, Metropolitan 
Life, New York Life, Occidental Life of 
California, Prudential of America, Trav- 
elers, Union Mutual. 





W. H. ROSS JOINS OCCIDENTAL 
William H. Ross, former supervisor, 
Continental Assurance, has been ap- 
pointe® home office supervisor, Occi- 
dental Life of California. A native of 
Rochester, N. Y., he joined Massa- 
chusetts Mutual after attending Colgate 
University. Later, he joined Metropoli- 
tan Life as an agent in Washington, 
D. C., and from there went with Home 
Life. Shortly before Pearl Harbor he 
became a district traffic manager for 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines and later 
was made production manager of an air- 
craft company in Birmingham, Ala. 





METROPOLITAN MEETING DATE 
Metropolitan Life will hold its an- 

nual convention of managers at Wal- 

dorf-Astoria, February 13, 14 and 15. 





WHEELER NEW BOARD MEMBER 

Fred C. Wheeler, vice president of 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., has been 
elected a member of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life’s board of directors. He is a 
member of the Western Savings Fund’s 
board of managers, and a director of 
Inter-State Railroad Co., of a number 
of feal estate corporations, and of 
American Cancer Society. Also, he is 
treasurer of the Corporation for the 
Relief of Widows and Children of the 
Clergy in the Communion of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 





DR. JOHN S. PHELPS DEAD 

Dr. John song Phelps, a founder of 
the Columbian National Life of Boston, 
medical director for its first thirty- five 
years and member of the board of direc- 
tors for twenty-five years, died at the 
age of eighty years last week. A native 
of Stoddard, N. H., Dr. Phelps received 
his A.B. from Harvard College in 1889, 
and his M.D. from the University Medi- 
cal School in 1893. In 1902 he joined the 
newly-formed Columbian National Life 
and was medical director until his retire- 
ment in 1935. 


N. Y. Managers Dinner 


One of the outstanding social events of 
the week was the dinner of the Life 
Managers Association of Greater New 
York, held last night in the Sert Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Guests 
included presidents and agency officers 
of life insurance companies and super- 
visors of the agencies of the associa- 
tion’s members. A. J. Johannsen, gen- 
eral agent, Northwestern Mutual, presi- 
dent of the association, was toastmaster. 
John M. Fraser, general agent, Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, was chairman of the 
dinner committee. S. S. Wolfson, gen- 
eral agent, Berkshire Life, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, was in 
charge of reservations. 


CAPT. COOPER LEAVES ARMY 

Captain Helen Cooper of the WAC, 
who before entering the service was 
secretary to F. Phelps Todd, vice presi- 
dent of Provident Mutual and head of 
its underwriting, has left the Army. 
While in the service she was for some- 
time head of WAC recruiting in Wash- 
ington. Then she was transferred to 
Germany, and upon her return had or- 
ders to go to the Orient, being assigned 
to General Marshall’s staff. When she 
reached San Francisco the orders were 
canceled as General Marshall is return- 
ing to the United States. Miss Cooper 
hasn’t announced her future plans. 


C. L. Stumph’s New Post 


Cecil L. Stumph, until recently field 
supervisor for the St. Louis Columbian 
Agency, Inc., has been appointed general 
agent at Springfield, Mo., for the Colum- 
bian National Life of Boston. Mr. 
Stumph has been with the company since 
1944, having served as district agent in 
Springfield and later as field supervisor 
in St. Louis. 











NAMED BY COLUMBIAN NAT’L 

The Columbian National Life of Bos- 
ton has named Harold L. Vaughn as 
agency supervisor, to fill a vacancy cre- 
ated when R. K. Holden was named su- 
Pione 2 of agencies recently. Mr. 

Vaughn’s assignment will cover the 
twenty-seven states in which the com- 
pany is represented, and his duties will 
be in direct conjunction with those of 
Superintendent of Agencies Holden. 





ACACIA AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


Acacia Mutual Life’s new paid for 
business reached an all-time high of 
$100,000,000 for the first ten and one- 
half months of the year. Life insurance 
in force has now passed the $700,000,000 
mark. 





LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 








= P, rompl, Friendly Service—Try 


EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 16 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; 

Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with Annuity; Life 

Premiums Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; also sub-standard policies. 


For further information write Harry Yarin, V. P. and Sup't. of Agencies 


"A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 


JACOB ISH-KISHOR, 
Vice-President and Secretary 








John Hancock Announces 
Boston Gen’! Agcy. Changes 


Charles B. Johnson, general agent at 
Boston for the John Hancock, has re- 
signed from the active management of 
the general agency in Boston in order to 
devote his full time to his clients. An- 
nouncement was made of the appoint- 
ment of Robert B. Pitcher as general 
agent who with general agent Frank T. 
Bobst will manage the agency which will 
be known hereafter as the Boston Gen- 
eral Agency. 

Frank T. Bobst has been general agent 
at Boston since 1938 and Mr. Pitcher 
has been associated with the Boston 
agency for the past fourteen years. Clif- 
ford D. Strout and Miss Corinne V. 
Loomis will continue as associate general 
agents. 





BALTIMORE AGENCY MOVES 
The Baltimore branch office of the 
Connecticut General Life, of which John 
V. Breisky is manager, has moved its 
offices to the new Connecticut General 
3uilding at 326 St. Paul Place. This 
building, recently purchased by the com- 
pany, and formerly the Hack Building, 
has been remodeled and redecorated. 


BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 
Eleven representatives from eight 
agencies of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines were in attendance at the dis- 
trict sales training school in Chicago, 
December 2 through 6, which was di- 
rected by T. H. Tomlinson, manager of 
sales promotion, assisted by Roy A. 
Frowick, educational supervisor. 








MANUFACTURERS 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 
All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 


Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 
Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 853 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 295 MILLION DOLLARS 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


TORONTO. CANADA ~ 
Established 1887 








Architectural Advisor 





ARTHUR OSBORNE WILLAUER 


New England Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Arthur Osborne Willauer, a 
member of American Institute of Archi- 
tects, to the home office staff as archi- 
tectural advisor. Mr. Willauer will sur- 
vey properties in which the real estate 
and mortgage department is interested, 
and study the whole housing situation, 
also the design and efficient use of the 
company’s new general agency offices. 

After receiving the degrees of B.S. and 
M.F.A. in architecture at Princeton Uni- 
versity, Mr. Willauer was a graduate 
student at Harvard School of Architec- 


_ture in 1933, Since then he has been a 


practicing architect in Boston, Houston, 
Tex.; Atlanta, Ga. and Washington, 
D. C., and has supervised the construc- 
tion of different types of buildings in 
more than twenty cities throughout the 
United States. 





INFLUENZA INOCULATION 


According to Dr. A. J. Robinson, vice 
president and medical director of the 
Connecticut General Life, over 70% of 
the home office employes have already 
taken advantage of the company’s plan 
to offer inoculation against influenza. 
The project, entirely voluntary, was in- 
stituted several weeks ago by the Con- 
necticut General medical department and 
offered to all employes free of charge. 





ON DOMINION LIFE BOARD 

Ford S._ Kumpf, president of the 
Dominion Life, reports that Alfred S. 
Upton has been appointed to the board 
and he will serve as managing director. 
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Made Agency Assistant 


ELLIS 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
appointed Douglass N. Ellis, formerly a 
representative of the Litchard & Cook 
agency of the company at Springfield. 
as agency assistant. He became a 
member of the home office agency de- 
partment staff on December 1. 

A CLU since 1944, Mr. Ellis was 
cashier in the Litchard & Cook agency 
from May, 1933 until he became en- 
gaged in full time production in 1941. 
He has consistently produced upward 
of $250,000 annually, including the pe- 
riod when he worked for several months 
on war production. His sales during 
the first ten months of this year 
amounted to $373,000. 

Following his graduation from high 
school in 1928, Mr. Ellis visited the 
Scandinavian countries as an exchange 
student. Returning to Springfield, he 
took a post graduate course at Central 
High School. His business career was 
launched as _a clerk in the brokerage 
office of Tifft Brothers in Springfield, 
and he later served as credit reporter 
of Dun and Bradstreet. During part of 
the time when he was engaged in per- 
sonal selling he served as insurance 
advisor to the Massachusetts Mutual 
home office personnel. 

Mr. Ellis is treasurer of the Spring- 
field chapter, CLU, immediate past 
president of the Springfield Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and now serves 
that organization as chairman of the 
board. He is a member of the fi- 
nance committee, Springfield Community 
Chest; of the executive board, Hampden 
County Boy Scouts; a member and past 
president of the Springfield Ski Club; 
and a member of the University Club. 


DOUGLASS N. 





Conn. Group Definition 


W. Ellery Allyn, Connecticut Insurance 
Commissioner has sent the following 
notice to all companies licensed to write 
life insurance in Connecticut: 

Section 4186 (1576c) of the General 
Statutes of Connecticut refers to the 
group plan of life insurance “as defined 
by the commissiorier.” Such plan is here- 
by defined as one consistent with the 
Group Life Insurance Definition and 
Group Life Insurance Standard Provi- 
sions adopted June 12, 1946, by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, except that “thirty-one days” 
shall be substituted for “forty-five days” 
in Standard Provisions 8 and 9. 

No policy of group life insurance cov- 
ering Connecticut residents shall be 
issued for delivery in this state after 
January 1, 1947, unless it conforms to the 
above definition ; and, effective imme- 
diately, this Department will be guided 
by this definition in approving such pol- 
icy forms. 








Prudential Dividend Scale 


The Prudential has sent to its field a 
statement about dividends adopted for 
Ordinary policies having anniversaries in 
January and February of 1947. Because 
of continued drop in interest rate earned 
on the company’s investments there is 
some reduction which is greatest where 
the policy reserves are greatest (which 
means at the older ages), for the longer 
durations and on the highest premium 
plans. 

On all policies issued after January 1, 
1935 and which have been in force for 


two years or more (three years for pol- 
icies with the Modified 3 principle) divi- 


dends are payable. On policies issued at 
rates in effect from April 15, 1919, to 
January 1, 1935, dividends are payable 
on all Whole Life, Modified Life 3, 
Modified 5, 25 and 30 Payment Life, and 
Endowment at 65 policies. On other 
plans there are certain age groups on 
which at some durations no dividends 
are payable. The rate of interest to be 
credited on dividends left with the com- 
pany has been set at the rate guaran- 
teed in the policy but not less than 24% 
per annum for interest periods ending 
the first two months of 1947. 


Howard Heads Boston Group 


Lawrence L. Howard, CLU, 
president of Boston 


has been 


elected General 


Agents and Life Managers Association. 


A general agent for Columb‘an National 


Life of Boston, he is a life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, 
of the executive committee of 
Chapter CLU, and is a former director 
of the Boston Association NALU. 
Philip B. Hobbs, president, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, was 
speaker. 


member 
Boston 


























to solve more effectively 
the problems of the insur- 
ing public. 

With the post-war era of 
improved production fully 
upon us, the matter of 


pushing on to new heights. 





No. 2—CONNECTICUT MUTUAL TRAINING 
AND EDUCATION PROGRAM — It is our 
strong belief that the competition of the future 
will not be primarily on a basis of net cost, or 
policy contracts, or financial standing of com- 
panies. We believe rather that it will be in the 
realm of personal service, and that the under- 
writer who is equipped to render the best service 
will enjoy the greatest success, It is, therefore, 
the privilege and the duty of this company to 
assist its representatives in equipping themselves 





PREPARING FOR FUTURE COMPETITION 


Mere lip service is not enough and Connecti- 
cut Mutual does much more. 
Company’s agency department ‘is carrying on 
the following training projects: (1) Home Office 
Training Schools for new agents. These schools, 
of which there have been four during 1946, 
ground the new representatives in the funda- 
mentals of life insurance. 
writing Forums. A series of ten, held in cities 
in different parts of the country, dealing with 
business insurance, estate conservation, and em- 








No. 1— Limitation on Recruiting — First 
introduced by Connecticut Mutual in 
1939. New agents limited to number each 
agency can thoroughly train and super- 
vise. This limitation has resulted in better 





selection and reduced turnover. 





training and education appears to us to be the 
key for retaining this new production and for 


Supervisors, 





(5) Cashiers’ Schools. (6) Forums 
to be added in 1947 for underwriters of the 
intermediate group. 


To be specific, the 


(2) Advanced Under- 


ployee benefit plans. (3) 
Training of Management. 
Round Tables of two 
weeks’ duration for Com- 
pany general agents. (4) 
Similar Conferences for its 
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Thos. L. Lynch’s Accounting Career 


Manager of Accounting Division, Metropolitan Life, Retires; 
Formerly Served Under Four Superintendents In 
New York Insurance Department 


Thirty-six years ago Thomas L. Lynch 
received appointment as an examiner in 
the Life Section of the New York In- 
surance Department under Chief Exam- 
iner Nelson B. Hadley. His first assign- 
ment was on the regular periodic exam- 
inations of Metropolitan Life. These ex- 
aminations, carried on by a large staff 
from the Insurance Department, usually 
take a year to complete at Metropolitan 
and the examiners get to know division 
heads and to meet many of the execu- 
tives 


One day eight years later, in Septem- 
ber, 1918, while in charge of the exami- 
nation staff working in the home office 
of another company, Mr. Lynch was told 
by Chief Examiner Hadley that Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, now chairman of the 
Metropolitan board, wished to see him. 
As result of an interview that after- 


noon Mr. Lynch went to work for Met- 
ropolitan in its auditors’ division then 
under Walter P. Quick. Later, he was 
made manager of the newly formed ac- 
counting and bookkeeping division, which 
in 1944 was redesignated as the account- 
ing division. This week he retires under 
the company’s retirement plan as mana- 
ger of the accounting division after 
twenty-eight years’ service. 


Served Under Four State Insurance 
Superintendents 


During his accounting career Mr. 
Lynch has crossed paths of many prom- 
inent insurance personalities. When he 
was with the New York Insurance De- 
partment Leroy A. Lincoln, now presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life, was attorney 
for the Insurance Department. Lynch 
served in the Department under four 
Superintendents, William H. Hotchkiss, 
Wm. Temple Emmet, Frank Hasbrouck 
and Jesse S. Phillips. Another man who 
was in the Department while Mr. Lynch 
was there was the late Frederic G. Dun- 
ham, chief of the Department Liquida- 
tion Bureau, later attorney for Life 
Presidents Association. and for some 
years afterward associate general coun- 
sel with Metropolitan Life. 

Native of New York, born in the fam- 
ily home on Desbrosses Street where his 
father was also born, Mr. Lynch spent 
his youth and early manhood in Green- 
wich Village which has always had dis- 
tinctive community characteristics. The 





PROMOTED BY TRAVELERS 


Promotions for three members of its 
home office staff and a transfer were 
announced this week by The Travelers 
Insurance Companies, Hartford. Wil- 
liam A. Smith has been appointed assist- 
ant purchasing agent, Lewis E. Herter 
is now assistant superintendent of the 
supply department, and Dr. Nemo D. 
Gaines has been named assistant sur- 
gical director. All three appointments 
were effective December 1. Thomas F. 
Maher, formerly assistant cashier, 
3rooklyn branch office, has been ap- 
pointed branch office supervisor and at- 
tached to the home office staff, comp- 
troller’s department. 


Village was a center of great political 
activity, developing many municipal lead- 
ers among whom was the late James J. 
Walker. The Lynch and Walker fami- 
lies were very close, the young people 
grew up together and participated in 
Village social events. 

When the Spanish-American war broke 
young Lynch, then 22, enlisted, going 
with the 77th Infantry, New York Guard, 
to Pensacola, thence to Cuba where 
the fighting was in progress. After 
discharge from the army he returned 
to New York where he had already 
started his work in accounting. He hd 
taken courses in accounting in a busi- 
ness co'lege after leaving school qualify- 
ing later as a Certified Public Account- 
ant. For several years he did work for 
accounting firms and corporations in- 
cluding the Edison Electric Co., when 
in 1910 he received an appointment as 
an examiner in the New York Insur- 
ance Department. For many years he 
has been a member of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. 

On Friday last week in the office of 
Joseph J. Clair, Metropolitan controller, 
Mr. Lynch was the center of ceremonies 
by officers of the company and his asso- 
ciates marking his long service with 
the company. 


Lee Parker Marks 25 Years 


Lee N. Parker, president and general 
manager of American Service Bureau, 
was honor guest at a dinner Saturday 
night at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, marking twenty-five years with the 
bureau. There were tributes by Dwight 
L, Clarke, president American Life Con- 
vention and president Occidental Life; 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, chairman Fed- 
eral Life; Robert L. Hogg, executive 
vice president ALC, and others. 








MUTUAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


A group of four field representatives 
gathered at the home office of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York last week for a 
two-day educational and business con- 
ference. They were all members of the 
President’s Club and had done outstand- 
ing work in the field during the past 
year. Representatives who attended the 
conference were T. M. Funk, of the 
Richmond agency; Melvin R. Dunn, of 
the Little Rock agency; Donald L. 
Buchanan, of the Minneapolis agency; 
and Harold R. Campbell, of the Pitts- 
burgh agency. Roger Hull, vice presi- 
dent and manager of agencies, and other 
officers of the company met with the 
group and discussed management phil- 
osophy, and reviewed significant com- 
pany developments since the end of 
World War II. 





OCTOBER N. Y. ORDINARY SALES 

Ordinary sales in New York City for 
October were $98,416,000, the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York has estimated. This com- 
pares with $77,281,000 reported for Oc- 
tober last year. 


Our Ideal 


growing on that ideal. 








Life insurance is an institution of sales and 
service with a long and honorable record of 
performance. This Company is building and 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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T.M. Temple to Manage New 
Northern Life Agency 


Thomas M. Temple has been named 
Chicago agency manager of the North- 
ern Life of Seattle. The Northern Life 
recently entered the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan in an east- 
ern expansion move and A. Linus Pear- 
son, assistant vice president has been in 
Chicago since September making ar- 
rangements for the opening of this ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Temple will build a full-time or- 
ganization in addition to handling bro- 
kerage and a life and accident and 
health business. Mr, Temple entered the 
insurance business in 1937 with the New 
York Life. He was made an agency or- 
ganizer in 1940 and was a Top Club 
member. After his return from the serv- 
ice in 1945, where he served as an Army 
Air Corps captain, he joined the Watts 
Agency, Pacific Mutual Life. Before en- 
tering life insurance he did social work 
and served as a social analyst for the 
Government, 





Occidental Life Opens 


Two General Agencies 


Occidental Life of California recently 
established new general agencies in 
Idaho Falls, Idaho and Elkins, W. Va. 
Ronald Marcon, a World War II vet- 
eran, will head the Idaho Falls agency 
and D. Edwin Fletcher, a former branch 
office supervisor for Shenandoah Life, 
will head the Elkins agency. 





HARTFORD MANAGERS ELECT 

W. Watson House, CLU, general 
agent, New England Mutual, was elected 
president of the MHartford General 
Agents and Managers Association at 
the annual meeting last week. New 
secretary-treasurer is Frank S. Towsend, 
manager, Allen, Rulless & Allen, 
Agency, Connecticut General Life. Re- 
tiring president, George J. Richards, 
CLU, general agent, Monarch Life, in- 
stalled the new officers. , 





BENEFICIAL COVERS EMPLOYES 

Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles, 
as of December 1, presented to each of 
its home office employes a hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical expense policy, the 
benefits based on salaries, and the pre- 
miums paid by the company. 


RANNI AGENCY SETS RECORD 

By developing in excess of $1,700,000 
of submitted business during November 
the James G. Ranni Agency, Manhattan 
Life, set a volume record for the agency 
and also reported a new high figure for 
total business submitted in a month by 
any general agent in the history of the 
company. In addition to winning top 
position for agency production, Mr. 
Ranni led in volume of personal produc- 
tion during November, known as Ed- 
mondson Month in honor of Vincent 
W. Edmondson, the company’s agency 
vice president. Irving Richman of the 
Ranni Agency led all Manhattan Life 
agents in volume during the month. 

In 1945 the Ranni Organization did 
over $5,000,000 of paid-for business and 
led all the company’s agencies in vol- 
ume. Mr. Ranni, a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, achieved 
over a million dollars personal produc- 
tion during the year. 





TRAVELERS APPOINTMENTS 

Four appointments in the life, acci- 
dent and group department were an- 
nounced this week by the Travelers In- 
surance Companies. Wendell A. Moats 
has returned from military service and 
has been appointed district group super- 
visor at 55 John Street Branch, New 
York City. Robert L. Hutchinson has 
returned from military service and has 
been appointed field assistant at New 
Haven. E. Stewart Dashiell has been 
appointed field assistant at Baltimore 
and Coleman E. Pickering of Nashville 
has been appointed at Houston. 





BUFFALO ASS’N ANNIVERSARY 


Life insurance, as an important means 
of bolstering the social and _ business 
aspects in the community, was stressed 
by speakers at the sixtieth anniversary 
luncheon of the Buffalo Life Under- 
writers Association recently. Speakers 
included Dr. Herbert H. Bauckus, presi- 
dent of Veterans Medical Care Plan of 
New York State; George A. Newbury, 
executive vice president, Manufacturers 
& Traders Trust Co.; President Harold 
M. Hecht of the William Hengerer Co.; 
John W. Pontius, general executive of 
the Buffalo YMCA; Lewis A. Froman, 
dean of Fillmore College. 
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FRANCOIS SUCCEEDS BEGAULT 





New President of Permanent Committee 
of International Congresses of 
Actuaries Elected 
M. Francois, president of the Belgian 
Actuarial Association, has succeeded M. 
Begault as president of the International 


Congresses of Actuaries. In discussing 
M. Begault, prominent in Belgium, A. 
H, Rowell, general manager of the Cler- 
ical Medical & General Life, London, 
said in his presidential address at re- 
cent meeting of Institute of Actuaries: 

“One recent event of professional in- 
terest to which I would like to refer is 
the resumption, a month ago, in Brus- 
sels, of the meetings of the Permanent 
Committee of International Congresses 
of Actuaries, under the presidency of 
that veritable doyen of Congresses, M. 
Begault. Even before he acted as sec- 
retary to the First Congress, held at 
Brussels in 1895, M. Begault was already 
known to British actuaries as the trans- 
lator into French of Part II of the In- 
stitute Textbook, and it is not too much 
to state that, from 1895 onwards, the 
name and charm of M. Begault have 
been inseparably linked with the suc- 
cessive Congresses, which owed so much 
for their organisation and success to his 
untiring interest and effort. At the meet- 
ing, M. Begault, in a moving speech, 
tendered his resignation as president of 
the committee, having held that office 
for no less than 37 years, during which 
he has earned the affection and esteem 
of actuarial friends all the world over. 
It was my privilege to pay a tribute, on 
behalf of his British, American and Ca- 
nadian colleagues, and with the warm 
support of all present, to his unique serv- 
ices, to invite him to accept the title 
of honorary president of the committee 
and to make a small personal presenta- 
tion to him as a token of gratitude and 
good wishes. 

“M. Begault is succeeded as presi- 


APPOINTS JOHN A. PATTON 





Made an Agency Manager in New York 
Metropolitan Dept of Equitable 
Society; His Career 
John A. Patton has been appointed an 
agency manager in the New York Met- 
ropolitan Department of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. For many years 
he has been prominent in the production 
of Group and other forms of Equitable 

protection. 

In 1924 he joined the Woods Agency 
in Pittsburgh, remaining with that orga- 
nization until 1931 when he was trans- 
ferred to the home office. While with 
Woods agency he served for several 
years as head of the Group and Salary 
Savings department. In 1929 he was 
chairman of a special committee which 
conducted a campaign having as its ob- 
jective the production of $100,000,000 of 
Equitable Group in 100 days. In 1933 
he was made associate sales supervisor 
for the Group department, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He returned to 
the home office in 1937 as manager of 
the Group department, a position he held 


until 1945, 





Bragg Exams Chairman 


James Elton Bragg, Guardian Life, 
has been made chairman of examination 
board, American College of Life Under- 
writers. Walter A. Craig, CLU, Phila- 
delphia, is an additional member of the 
board which consists of nine members. 
Mr. Bragg is a general agent in New 
York of Guardian Life and well known 
as an educator. 





dent by M. Francois, the president of 
the Belgian Actuarial Association. It is 
a happy omen for the future that his 
acceptance of that office will preserve 
the continuity of the committee’s ad- 
ministration in Brussels and in the hands 
of our capable and enthusiastic Belgian 
friends.” 


Insurance Man Secretary 
Residential Appraisers 





Lorstan Stud os 


JOSEPH MALZO 


Joseph Malzo, mortgage officer, Union 
Labor Life, has been elected secretary 
of the Society of Residential Appraisers, 
and becomes the first insurance man to 
hold this position. He was also elected 
to the board of directors. 

As a member of the board, Mr. Malzo 
urged giving consideration to the forma- 
tion of an appraisal study class to be 
given under the joint auspices of the 
Society of Residential Appraisers and 
the Appraisal Institute. 

In a speech before the society, Mr. 
Malzo stated the belief that real estate 


APPOINTS ROBERT C. RUSS 


Union Mutual Makes Him Assistant 
Manager of Group Department; Has 
Former Experience 

Robert C. Russ has been named as 
assistant manager of the Group depart- 
ment of the Union Mutual Life, Port- 
land, Me. A native of Bangor, Me., Mr. 
Russ was commissioned as a Navy offi- 
cer in 1944, serving as a communications 
officer attached to the staff of the com- 
mander of the Seventh Fleet at Leyte 
and Manila and as a mobile communica- 
tions officer attached to General Mac- 
Arthur’s Tokyo headquarters. He re- 
ceived his discharge last March. 

Following his graduation from the 
University of Maine in 1934 Mr. Russ 
joined the Travelers. Subsequently, he 
was associated with the Connecticut 
General and John Hancock, whom he 
served in Boston, Kansas City and 
Soringfield, Mass. 


‘INFORMATION PLEASE’ MEETING 

At the recent “Information Please” 
meeting of New York League of Life 
Insurance Women, Marie Brown was 
chairman, Beatrice Jones directed and 
Florence Johnson, president of the 
League, presided. The experts were 
Helen Wolfsohn, Isabel Sacher, Bertha 
Loheed and Bessie Lederer. Quiz con- 
sisted of questions relating to life in- 
surance, Social Security and taxes. The 
League will have a Christmas tea on 
December 17 at Women’s City Club, New 
Weston Hotel. 











prices would level off about 20% within 
the next year. He warned real estate 
fee appraisers and lending officers not 
to adopt a boom psychology at this time, 
when there are so many future uncer- 
tainties. The recent real estate boom 
has been prompted, by some degree, on 
the part of lending institutions, since 
they have made this possible by grant- 
ing loans on “boom psychology” apprais- 
als, he stated. 











Those principles of cooperative action which underlie the 
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A Background of Service 


structure of insurance, are equally fundamental to the success 
and value of the Life Insurance Association of America. This 
ereat organization is now entering upon its forty-first year of 
service to our business, and the Washington National as a member 
company extends congratulations to the Association on a job well 


done together with best wishes for a productive future. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Commissioners Meet in New York 


Forty-Four States and Three Canadian Provinces in Atten- 
dance; Three New State Department Heads; Central 
Office for Commissioners Favored 


The mid-year meeting of the Naticnal 
Association of Insurance Commiss:oners 
was held this week at the Hotel Com- 
In part responsible for the un- 
usually large attendance—the assembly 
room was too small to seat the crowd— 
were the fire and casualty rating matters 
before While these 
rating matters are not of direct interest 


modore. 


the Commissioners. 


to life insurance, at the same time they 
have a bearing on the entire subject of 
state supervision. A number of states 
are enacting 
because of the Supreme Court decision 
that commerce. 
Some that insur- 
supervision bal- 
but the Commissioners bel:eve that 


new legislation necessary 


insurance is interstate 
in the business think 
ance is hanging in the 
ance, 
even if more power is to be exercised by 
regulation 
will 
De- 
partments have greater responsib.lity to- 
day than they have ever had. 


the Government in insurance 
the State Insurance 
to function. 


Departments 


continue Anyway, the 


Central Office for Commissioners 
In view of the greater responsibilities 
of the Insurance Departments there was 
the first committee 
Monday morning, the 


a packed session at 
meeting held on 
committee which has had under consid- 
eration reporting favorably to the con- 
vention tor a central ofhce of the State 
Insurance Departments. In other words, 
a headquarters office of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
David A. Forbes, Michigan Commis- 
sioner, is chairman of the committee and 
it made a favorable report to the asso- 
ciation. 

The committee believes that such an 
office should be permanently located in 
one city; that it should be operated by 
a standing committee of three appointed 
by the president of the association; that 
it should have an executive secret try to 
the committee and other employes. It 
was thought that it could be operated 
on a budget of $20,000, furnished by the 
different states. Part of the income 
would be received from a bulletin serv- 


ice to insurance companies subscribing 
to such service, and it would include 
State Department rulings as issued, 


legislation submitted to state leg'slatures 
and other material which would be of 
value and interest to the insurance in- 
dustry. 

Commissioner Garrison of California 
discussed the value of such a central 
office. He said a new era of insurance 
supervision had arrived. The states have 
more authority and greater responsibili- 
ties since the Supreme Court ruling. 
There should be some office to which the 
industry could go, especially the rate- 
making organizations, in order to be- 
come posted regarding developments in 
the Insurance Departments, he said. 

Deputy Commissioner Gough of New 
Jersey said ground work would be laid 
down for future developments of great 
importance to the industry. 

Commissioner Joe Gibbs of Texas, 
said the office could start in a modest 
wav and be developed. 

Commissioner George A. Bowles of 
Virginia said he was against the idea of 
a central office; it had not been needed 
in the long years of insurance suner- 
vision by the states, but as far as Vir- 
ginia was concerned his state would fol- 
low along with all actions finally taken 
by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


The New Commissioners 


President Robert E. Dineen, the New 
York superintendent, welcomed the con- 


vention to New York and the response 
was by Commissioner J. Edwin Larson 
of Florida. Mr. Dineen said he was go- 
ing to break a precedent, and that was 
by not making a presidential address. 
He had no time to prepare one as he had 
been meeting with the All-Industry 
Committee from Tuesday until Saturday 
night. 

The roll call disclosed that there were 
forty-four states represented and three 
Canadian provinces. The new Commis- 
sioners of Insurance were introduced to 
the convention. They are Donald Frank- 
lin Dickey of Oklahoma; Frank Sullivan 
of Kansas; and Bernard R. Stone of 
Nebraska. 

A veteran of both wars Mr. Sullivan 
has spent most of his life in the educa- 
tional field. In World War IT he was a 
major in military police in Berlin, and 
before that handled replacements for the 
American Army in England, France, 
3elzium and Germany. Between wars he 
spent ten years in administrat’ve work 
for Kansas public schools and another 
decade with the Educational Publishing 
Co. of Chicago, handling sale of text 
books. In 1939 he was appo:nted Kansas 
state superintendent of administration in 
charge of penal institutions and working 
in cooperation with the state parole 
board. For a period of two years he sold 
life insurance. 

Commissioner Dickey was an officer of 
the Marines and lost his right arm in 
the invasion of Two Jima. 

Commissioner Stone is an Omaha law- 
ver. 


SURVEYS 250 INDUSTRIES 





Conservation Bureau Tests Efficacy of 
Guidebook on Employment of 
Physically Impaired 
The National Conservation Bureau, 
accident prevention division of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, has completed a survey of 250 in- 
effectiveness of the 
Tmpaired— 


dustries to test the 
publication, “The Physically 
a Guidebook to Their Employment.” 

Speaking of the results of the survey, 
John V. Grimaldi, research engineer of 
the Bureau, said that of the plants that 
cooperated by completing the question- 
naire, 61.7% had more than 500 employes 
and it was decided to use the personnel 
total of 500 workers as a means of dif- 
ferentiating between large and_ small 
plants. 

He said that 70.6% of the industries 
stated they had a placement program for 
receiving the 
guidebook and of this number only 25% 
indicating that the 
this 


the impaired prior to 


were small plants, 
plants need assistance in 
work more than the large ones. 
Of the employers who had programs 
before receiving copies of the guide- 
book, 54.2% already had included the 
seven steps it recommends for a re- 
habilitation program and 38.8% repre- 
sented small plants. When the plants 
which had not been following all seven 
steps were asked whether they operate 
a complete program now, 73.6% an- 
swered that they are, and Mr. Grimaldi 
finds encouragement in the fact that 
32% of this total were small employers. 
As to the assistance afforded by the 
guidebook, 75.7% said that they had 
been helped by it in developing their 
programs and of the number of plants 
which had no programs before receiving 
copies of the guidebook, 67.6% reported 
that they are now using the seven steps 
recommended in the book. 


small 


Policy Exam Units of 
States Under Strain 


EXPECT MANY NEW FORMS 





Bruce E. Shepherd Presents Commis- 
sioners’ Executive Committee with 
Suggestions to Ease Situation 





Because a greater number of life in- 
surance policy forms than ever before in 
the history of the business will be sub- 
mitted to the states, a tremendous strain 
will be put upon the policy examination 
units of the Insurance Departments. In 
an effort to ease the difficulties which 
3ruce E. Shepherd, 
manager, Life Insurance Association of 
America, presented to the Commission- 
ers’ executive committee this week in 
friendly spirit some suggestions which, 
if adopted, will in the opinion of LIAA 
greatly help the situation. They follow: 

Get the nonforfeiture laws passed 
those states that still need them as soon 
as possible after legislatures convene. 
They ought to be sponsored by the In- 
surance Departments whenever possible. 
The “straddle” thus be 
eliminated, 

Adopt the so-called “Portland Resolu- 
tion” by which a name would be given 
to the method used by the Standard Law 
for calculating surrender values. 
This would enable the companies to use 
much simpler language in the nonforfei- 
ture clauses of their policies. 

Continue the work of the Hooker Sub- 
committee. Avoid disapproval of policy 
forms for highly technical reasons. Give 


as much weight as you possibly can to 
the fact that a clause was formerly ap- 
proved and has long been in use. Be 
specific in giving reasons for disapproval. 
You will save your own time as well as 
the companies by spending a little more 
effort on your letter of disapproval. 


will be mounting, 


problems will 


cash 





Examinations Committee 


At a meeting of the examinations 
committee, NAIC, report of subcommit- 
tee (C. A. Gough, New Jersey chair- 
man), principal discussion was about 
statutory examinations of rating organi- 
zations, Plan of examination of rating 
organizations, reported by the Gough 
subcommittee at Portland, was debated. 
One of the paragraphs in report of sub- 
committee which was presented to main 
session of the convention this week was 
the following: 

“That such examinations (of rating 
organizations)—in order to be acceptable 
by other interested states and thus 
avoid unnecessary duplication of work 
and additional expense involved—should 
cover any reasonable request made by 
the official of such other interested state. 
In the event that the home state super- 
visory official has no statutory authority 
to make such examinations or refuses, 
neglects or is unable to do so, the chair- 
man of the examinations committee of 
the NAIC at the request of one or more 
of the states in which the rating organi- 
zation is licensed shall designate one of 
such interested insurance supervisory 
officials in place of the home state super- 
visory official to proceed in the same 
manner as aforesaid.” 





SAFETY AWARD DINNER PLANS 

Walter W. Matthews, managing di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Safety Coun- 
cil, was the principal speaker at the 
award dinner of the Greater New York 
Safety Council at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel on December 5. Plaques were 
presented to sixty-four divisional win- 
ners among the 487 plants which took 


part in the Council’s fourth annual 
Inter-Plant Accident Reduction Con- 
test. Ben H. Self, supervising engineer 


of the Travelers Insurance Company and 
chairman of the council’s contest com- 
mittee, made the awards. 


Comm sioners Hear 
Official of World Bank 

U. S. DIRECTOR COLLADO TALKS 

At Press Conference He Says Life Cos. 


Will Have Conference With Dineen 
About Bond Buying 








At a press conference following a talk 
he made to the law committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners this week, Emilio G. Collado, 
U. S. director of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
told reporters that New York life insur- 
ance companies approve the bonds of the 
bank, if given permission to buy them, 
and that they are to have a conference 
with Superintendent Dineen of New 
York on the subject. The authorized 
capital of the bank is $10 billion and 
subscriptions of its thirty-eight members 
now amount to $7.7 billion. 

The Bank will perhaps have $800 mil- 
lion of its funds available for loans. For 
operations in larger amounts, and in or- 
der to replenish its working balances, it 
must have recourse to the private capi- 
tal markets. Eventually, the bank will 
market its securities in a number of for- 
eign market, especially European, which 
have traditionally financed international 
investment. Exchange and balance of 
payment situations make it unlikely that 
any significant value of securities may 
be placed in such markets in the transi- 
tion period of reconstruction, and, 
therefore, the bank must look at the 
outset to investment outlets in the 
United States and perhaps Canada. 


Look for Legislation Legalizing Pur- 
chase of Bank’s Bonds 


Federal authorities have interested 
themselves in efforts to broaden poten- 
tial U. S. markets for the obligations of 
the International Bank. Legislation le- 
galizing such obligations has been sug- 
gested in the Federal-State legislative 
program of the Council of State Govern- 
ments and the Department of Justice. 
Recommendation has been made to le- 
galize the obligations of the bank for 
investment by insurance companies in 
the District of Columbia. Action in this 
field forms a part of the legislative pro- 
grams of a number of national and state 
associations of financial institutions. 
Meetings have been held with the prin- 
cipal investing institutions and state au- 
thorities in various parts of the country. 
At present time insurance companies in 
virtually all of the states having an im- 
portant volume of insurance assets are 
now barred from investing in the bank’s 
obligations. 





REVIVE PASSE CLUB 


The Passe Club—consisting of former 
State Insurance Commissioners—was re- 
vived at Hotel Commodore this week. A 
meeting of the club was attended by for- 
mer Commissioners Dunham, Connecti- 
cut; Grace, Idaho; Lucas, Missouri; Pal- 
mer, Illinois; Frazier and Dumont, Ne- 


braska; Pew, Iowa; Wells and Brown, 
ee Hobbs, Kansas; Crabbe, 
io. 





A. & H. PARTY AT ST. LOUIS 


The program committee of the Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters Association 
of St. Louis. of which Leo C. Coffman, 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
is chairman, and Pearce H. Young, 
General American Life, cochairman, is 
completing the details for the associa- 
tion’s first annual New Year’s party to 
be held at the Mark Twain Hotel on 
Friday, December 27, commencing at 
12:15 p.m. Reginald Snyder, American 
Hospital & Life Insurance Co. is 
president of the association. 





More news about meeting of 
Commissioners on other pages 
of this edition. 
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Frequently, the question is being 
asked in insurance circles whether 
Robert E. Dineen, New York Insurance 
Superintendent, outstanding and most 
forceful figure in the convention of In- 
surance Commissioners and president of 
their association, will continue in office 
if reappointed by Governor Dewey who 
won such a sweeping victory in the last 
election, and, if so, for how long. Mr. 
Dineen took office in September, 1943, 
and quickly became a leader in the con- 
ferences of the state insurance officials. 

If Superintendent Dineen has made a 
decision about his future he is not dis- 
cussing it. In event of his reappoint- 
ment. it is believed he will continue for 
some time as Superintendent, if for no 
other reason because the legislature will 
have before it matters of unusual insur- 
ance importance and those who know 
Mr. Dineen best believe he would 
feel obligated to do his best in having 
that legislation enacted. Undoubtedly 
there are insurance companies or insur- 
ance organizations which would like to 
have his services if he left the Depart- 
ment. On the other hand, many who 
are interested in public affairs believe 
that he has qualifications for Governor 
of New York and would like to see him 
in that post if Mr. Dewey is nominated 
for President. 

Of course, there is always the possi- 
bility that when he leaves office Mr. 
Dineen may return to Syracuse and re- 
sume the practice of law. Before com- 
ing to New York he had practiced in 
Syracuse for seventeen years. Mr. Din- 
een has always been fond of Syracuse 
and has retained in that city the pleas- 
ant home where his wife and four chil- 


dren live, the oldest child being 9. He 
instinctively likes the tempo of the 
smaller, subwayless city. He likes to 


play golf, but in his busy life since be- 
coming head of the New York State In- 


him 


finds 
doing a lot of traveling to Albany, and, 


surance Department, which 
when possible, to Syracuse, there has 
been little opportunity for leisure and 
limited time to spend with his attrac- 
tive family. In New York, Mr. Dineen 
lives at the Commodore Hotel. 





Hartford has quite a number of women 
insurance executives of high rank, in- 
cluding Elizabeth C. Stevens, secretary- 
treasurer of the Agency Management 
Association; Leila Thompson, head of 
legal department of Connecticut Mu- 
tual; and Dr. Marion C. Bills, an offi- 
cer of Aetna Life. Readers of insurance 
papers are familiar with the career of 
these women. 

One of the women executives in Hart- 
ford who has not been much publicized 
is Constance M. Twichell of the Agency 
Management Association. Miss Twichell 
was graduated from Wellesley. She 
joined the Life “Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau (now the Agency Man- 
agement Association) in 1931, entering 
the statistical department. She was pro- 
moted to head of that department and 
then became staff assistant to research 
division. In 1944 she was made assistant 
director of research. 

Miss Twichell is trained in all phases 
of agency costs, contracts and other fi- 
nancial phases of life agency manage- 
ment. She has shown considerable initi- 
ative in laying out work and in devising 
methods. 

Dr. Homer Hoyt of the Division of 
Research and Statistics, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, said in an ad- 
dress before the Louisville Bankers 
Association that at the rate we are now 
going the country will not catch up with 
its housing needs for ten years. 

Uncle Francis. 





R. E. Florian Gen’! Agt. for 


Aetna at Salt Lake City 


Robert E. Florian, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the Aetna Life 
in Salt Lake City, effective December 24, 
according to an announcement by R. B. 
Coolidge, agency vice president. Mr. 
Florian succeeds J. T. Butler, who has 
asked to be relieved of many of the ad- 
ministrative duties of a general agent in 
order to devote more of his attention to 
personal sales activities. 

Mr. Florian began his insurance career 
as a salesman in Toledo in 1935, and 
joined the Blosser and Hill Agency, To- 
ledo general agents for Aetna Life, in 
1943. Subsequently, he served in the 
Army. 





Important Sales Points 


Some fundamental sales points to re- 
member, says The Prudential, are these: 

How you look is just as important as 
what you say. 

It’s the first ten seconds that count. 

Talk the prospect’s language. 

One emotional appeal is worth a dozen 
cold facts. 


The prospect prefers to buy rather 
than be sold. 
Cost is incidental if you’ve driven 


home the need. 





APPOINTED IN EL PASO 
The Southwest Insurance Agency, un- 
der the direction of G. Bradley Roe, 
Raul Nieto, and Raymond Marantz, as- 
sociate managers, has been appointed El 
Paso general agent for the Reserve Loan 
Life of Texas. 





J. P. Lyons, advertising manager of 
the Manufacturers Life, was recently 
elected to the executive committee of 
the Life Advertisers Association as rep- 
resentative of the Canadian division of 
the association. 


Heads Chicago Agency 
Provident Mutual Life 
opening of its agency in the Otis Build- 
Chicago, 


announces rTe- 


the direction of 

Warren F. 

Groce as gen- 

eral agent. Mr. 

Groce entered 

the insurance 

business short- 
ly after his 
gradua- 
tion from 
3rown Univer- 
sity aS a spe- 
cial agent for 
the Connecti- 
cut Mutual -in 

Williams- 

port, Pa. He 

was appointed 

supervisor the 

following year 
and has served in supervisory capacities 
at Scranton and Albany. He entered the 
Provident organization in 1943 as pro- 
duction manager of the Jenscoter 
agency in Wilkes-Barre, but left the 
following year for Naval service. 

Mr. Groce’s agency will be the third 
Provident Mutual unit in Chicago, the 
others being headed by General Agents 
Willard Ewing and Elmer S. Albritton. 


under 


ing, 





Warren F. Groce 





SECURITY MUTUAL INCREASES 
An increase of insurance in force of 
than $25,000,000 against a 
total of’ 
been reported by 


more paid 
new business 
$30,000,000 has 
Security Mutual Life of 
N. Y., for the first eleven months of 
1946. The increase of insurance in force 
is 84% ahead of the comparable period 
of 1945. Total insurance in force, 
clusive of Group, now stands at over 


$167,000,000. 


approximately 
the 
3inghamton, 


ex- 
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.....--- DIRECT WIRE. 
....10 A BUYER....... 


EVERY MONTH, more than 30,000 of 
these folders are mailed to the best prospects 
of Union Central agents. They offer a solution 
to a situation for every man or woman faced 
with the problem of providing future financial 
security. 

A solution to the agent’s prospecting problems, 
too. So effective have these sales aids been that 
the Union Central agent now refers to them as 
his “Direct Wire to a Buyer.” His name and 
address imprinted on each mailing piece gives 
him a local tie-up. 

This “Direct Wire to a Buyer” is one of many 
valuable sales helps The Union Central makes 
available to its agents. It’s part of a complete 
sales promotion program which is assisting 
Union Central agents in building a new produc- 
tion record in 1946. 


| “THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Hays Boston General 
Agent of N. E. Mutual 


CHANEY AGENCIES DIRECTOR 





Large Curtis Agency Headed by Wm. 
Eugene Hays; Homer C. Chaney 
Succeeds Him at Home Office 





The long-established Curtis agency of 
New England Mutual Life in Boston, 
left without a head by the recent death 
of Paul Curtis, will have as general agent 
Wm. Eugene 


effective December 16, 





WM. EUGENE HAYS 
Hays, who has been director of agencies 
of the company for the past eight years. 
He will be succeeded at the home office 
by Homer C. Chaney, director of fie!d 
training for 30th are 

holders of the CLU designation. 
Mr. Hays has been connected with 


several years. 





HOMER C. CHANEY 


New England Mutual for fourteen years, 
formerly as general agent in Los An- 
geles where with other members of his 
family he organized a second agency. 
The change is at his request as he 
wished to be relieved of travel and long 
absences incident to agency work. 

Mr. Chaney entered life insurance 
with the Hays & Bradstreet agency in 
Los Angeles, making such an individual 
success that he was made manager of 
training for the agency. He was brought 
to the home office in 1942. 


ROGER B.WHEELER TO INSTRUCT 
Life insurance men have made ar- 
rangements with University of Minne- 
sota, extension division, for a series of 
weekly sessions for those desiring to be- 
‘in study for degree of CLU. Roger B. 
Wheeler, CLU, will be instructor. 





Group Insurance Has 
An Outstanding Year 


HELPS INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 





Employers Showing Far-Sighted Ac- 
tion; Some of Important Cases 
Written in 1946 





Far-sighted action by employers is be- 
ing noted in many developments of in- 
dustry and certainly is emphasized by 
the great growth of Group life insurance 
and its allied lines. The year 1946 is a 
particularly outstanding year in Group 
insurance the importance of which as a 
contributing factor in better industrial 
relations is being constantly given more 
recognition. 

Large Metropolitan Group 

The five Metropolitan Group policy- 
holders under whose contracts the larg- 
est amounts of new Group life insurance 
have been placed by that company in 
1946 to date follows: Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, Eastman Kodak Co., Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., Cities Service Co., 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. 

The new Group life insurance coverage 
in Metropolitan in these five Ines 
ranged from $21,000,000 for one of the 
Groun policyholders mentioned in above 
list of five companies to around $100,- 
000,000 for Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 
Final figures for the latter case are not 
yet available. 

The Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., revised and expanded its 
Group coverage, the Metropolitan L‘fe 
underwriting it and reinsuring one-third 
in the Equitable and one-third in the 
Travelers. 

Some Equitable Croups 

The following are some of the impor- 
tant Group cases written by the Equi- 
table in 1946: 

The Ravtheron Manufacturing Co., 
Waltham, Mass., Group, Life and Acci- 
dent and Sickness, totaling about $24,- 
000.000. 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron O., 
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made various additions, extensions and 
changes in Group benefits, the exten- 
sions and the additions being for ap- 
proximately $25,000,000. The board of 
education, school district of Philadel- 
phia; $5,000,000 Group Life. American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., in- 
creased its Group life coverage about 
$20,000,000 and also took $15,000,000 in 
accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance. 

George A. Hormel & Co. Austin, 
Minn., increased Group plan to add $8,- 
000000 of Group life. Union Oil iGo. 
California, increased its Group life plan 
by $20,000.000. Dan River Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va., medical expense and sur- 
gical benefits for employes and their 
dependents—$20,000,C00. 


Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co. 
New Bedford. Mass., took out $5.000.0C0 
for various Groun coverages. Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Co., Chicago, extended its 
coverage on Groun life and other Group 
coverages by $6,500,000. Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Easton, Pa.. provided for 
the first time for Groun Life and other 
coverages for about $5,000,000 on 1,100 
lives. 

Noma Electric Corp., New York, 4,000 


lives, providing about $11,000 000 in 
Group Life, Accident and Sickness. 





and tendencies; 


Life insurance. 


Upon 


HOME OFFICE 





A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


the execution of this 
responsibility today depends, to a_ great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


Equitable Lite of lowa 


Sended 1067 


three-fold 


DES MOINES 








Sheffield Steel Corporation, Kansas City, 
increased its Group life under its plan to 
about $12,000,000 and also provided ap 
proximately $14,000,000 of accidental! 
death and dismemberment. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Ban 
of New York provided hospital expense 
insurance. surgical benefits and medical 
e-pense insurance for its employes and 
their denendents. amount of Group credi 


being about $3,000,000. 
Equitable Group Annuity Cases 


Among the Equitable Group Annu'ty 
cases written in 1946 by the Equ'table 
were Butler Bros., Chicago, $10,750,000) 
on 1,700 lives: Parke, Davis & Co., De- 
troit, $12,000,000 on 1,200 lives. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, extended its 
plan to include 4,500 foremen and as- 
sistant foremen, for about $18.750,000. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, 
$16,550,000 on 2,370 lives. 

American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 
$18,000,000 on 4,600 lives. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, $5,- 
400,000 on 700 lives. 


Travelers Group 


The Group department of the Travel- 
ers reports that during 1946 there was a 
trend in Group insurance cases toward 
total cost of coverage being paid by the 
employer rather than the contributory 
plan where the employe shares in the 
cost with the employer, 

Among some of the interesting Travel- 
ers Group cases of the year were: Bos- 
ton Red Sox Baseball Club, Mallory 
Hat Co:, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Goodall-Sanford Co., American Viscose 
Corp., Rock of Ages of Vermont, granite 
workers on memorials, and International 
Salt Co, 





LINCOLN NAT’L DIVIDEND 


At a special meeting in Fort Wayne 
on December 4, directors of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life declared a stock dividend of 
$1,500,000, payable December 16 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 9. This action followed 
a resolution adopted at a special stock- 
holders’ meeting November 25. Stock 
transfer books of the company will be 
closed from December 10 to 16, inclusive. 





RUSSELL WILSON DIES 


Russell Wilson, a member of the board 
of directors of the Union Central Life, 
died recently in Cincinnati. Elected a 
member of the board in 1929, Mr. Wilson 
served the company continuously in that 
capacity since that time. Mr. Wilson 
served four terms as Mayor of Cincin- 
nati and four additional terms as a mem- 
ber of the City Council, 





HUGH EUBANK’S DAUGHTER DIES 


Ellen Margery, the three-months-old 
daughter of Hugh A. Eubank of The 


Prudential’s Group department, and 
Mrs. Eubank, died recently at their 
home in Long Branch, N. J. She was 


a granddaughter of Gerald A. Eubank, 
manager, The Prudential, 40 Wall 
Street, New York. 





HOBBS TALKS IN ROCHESTER 


Phillip B. Hobbs, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, talked 
before the Rochester Life Underwriters 
Association on December 5. 
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IAMI, Florida, today is one of the great —_ unique system of benefits for agents, “‘Nylic” ments in it to suit changing conditions. 
resort cities of the United States. But was an important step forward in elevating This year, on the Golden Anniversary of 
it was not until June 26, 1896, that the — thestandards of life insurance service andin  ‘‘Nylic for Agents,” the Company has made 
Florida East Coast Railway was built to encouraging well-qualified men and women till further changes in this unique system 
reach the city. to make a lifetime career of life underwriting. of benefits which make it appeal especially 
The year 1896—fifty years ago—also is The essential principles of “Nylic for to young men and women who contemplate 
memorable in the history of life under- Agents’? have remained the same for making a lifetime professional career in the 
writing, for that was the year in which the past fifty years although, field of life underwriting. 
**Nylic for Agents” was started by the New from time to time, the 
y g y 
York Life Insurance Company. A new and Company has made adjust- N KW YORK LIF E 
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GALE F, 


JOHNSTON 


One of the best known Group insur- 
ance executives in the country, Gale F. 
president of 


Johnston, second vice 


Metropolitan Life in charge of Group 
insurance sales, has resigned to become 
president of Mercantile Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co., St. Louis, effective Febru- 
ary 1, 1947. Formerly located in St. Louis 
for Metropolitan where he was regional 
manager for Group insurance covering 
the Southwest, Mr. Johnston was 
brought to the home office in charge 
of Group insurance sales several years 
ago, He was Life Insurance Section 
chairman of the War Finance Commit- 
tee for all six war loans and was loaned 
to the Treasury to organize the coun- 
try as field director in the original de- 
fense savings program in 1941. He has 
been Commissioner of Greater New 
York Council of Boy Scouts of America. 
After the last war loan Mr. Johnston 
was awarded the Medal of Merit by 
the Treasury Department for his leader- 
ship in the loan drives. 


Self-Control 

The secret of all success is to know 
how to deny yourself. If you once learn 
to get the whip-hand of yourself, that 
is the best educator. Prove to me that 
you can-control yourself; that is the 
best educator, Prove to me that you 
can control yourself, and I'll say that 
you are an educated man; without this, 
all other education is good for next to 
nothing.—Mrs. Oliphant. 








RUTHERFORD H. COX DEAD 

Rutherford Hayes Cox, 70, secre- 
tary of the city loan division, Union 
Central Life, died in Cincinnati last 
week following a stroke. Mr. Cox was 
graduated from Harvard in 1898 and 
later from Cincinnati Law School. After 
a brief practice he joined the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer and eventually became 
Sunday editor. In 1937 he joined the 
Union Central. 





Martin J. Mullen, publicity director 
for General American Life, has been 
elected vice commander of the Mid- 


western Division of the Marine Corps 
League. He was a major in the Marine 
Corps during World War II and was 
for a time in charge of the St. Louis 
District Procurement and Recruiting 
Office in the Missouri Pacific Building. 
As vice commander for the Midwestern 
Division of the Marine Corps League he 
will be coordinator between league de- 
tachments in nine Midwestern states, 
including Missouri. 





N. Y. Safety Council 
Conducts Safety School 


ELBERTY WAS PROGRAM HEAD 





He‘nrich Coordinator; Insurance Safety 
Experts Instructors; Plan Home 
Safety Inspection 





One hundred transit workers of the 
city of New York have taken a five 
weeks’ free course in industrial safety 
given by the Greater New York Safety 
Council which began October 15. The 
municipal workers were all foremen or 
supervisors in the transit system, and 
were among 463 employers of plants 
throughout the metropolitan area who 
took the course. 

Sessions were held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania from 7 to 8:30 p.m. on suc- 
cessive Tuesdays, except election night, 
that week’s session being on November 


6, Wednesday. Supervisory employes 
of nearly 300 industrial plants were 
enrolled, and _ additional enrollments 


were accepted, it was announced by 
Howard P. Wall, chairman of the coun- 
cil’s industrial division. Individual 
problems were discussed at question and 
answer periods following leciures and 
demonstrations by some of the nation’s 
outstanding safety engineers and safety 
educators. 


Elberty Chairman 


Robert S. Elberty, manager of the 
engineering and safety division of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. at its 
New York offices was chairman of the 
training program. H. W. Heinrich, as- 
sistant superintendent of the engincer- 
ing and inspection division of the 
Travelers Insurance Co., was coordinator 
of the five sessions. 

Classes were conducted by Robert 
Clair, director of safety education, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co.; K. A. Cola- 
han, Atlantic division engineering man- 
ager, American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co.; Edward R. Granniss, manager, 
loss prevention and engineering depart- 
ment, Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity 
Cos.; Walter A. Cutter, Ph.D., adminis- 
trative assistant, Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, New York University; Ralph J. 
Crosby, manager of the safety engineer- 
ing department, Marsh & McLennan. 


Home Safety Inspection 


The Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil also told of the fourth annual 
home safety inspection, made by pupils 
of the public schools of the five bor- 
oughs and the parochial schools of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, which began 
on November 14, One million inspection 


forms, which the children took home 
for their parents’ use in remedying 
hazardous conditions, were distributed 


by the police. 
The forms which were simplified, have 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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HERMAN REINIS. 
Brooklyn General Agent | 
The Manhattan Life | 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














EXPERIENCED CASHIER 
We require an additional experienced 
AGENCY CASHIER. Please apply by letter. 


S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
17 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











Life’s a Risky Business 

In its booklet, “Buying Insurance,” a 
unit for High School Students, part of 
Consumer Education Study, published 
by the National Education Association, 
Washington, the following questions for 
discussion in the booklet’s section, “This 
Risky Business Called Life”: 

1. What special risks does each phase 
of a business cycle bring to a business- 
man? a school teacher or other white 
collar workers? a laboring man? 

2. What risks do you think will be 
most important to you and your family 
during the next ten years? 

3. If you have decided upon your life 
work and have plans for the future, 
what risks do you feel most seriously 
endanger your being able to work things 
out as you plan? 

In your community, what risks are 
especially prominent which might not be 
very important in a different type of 
community ? 

5. Can you tell any real-life stories, 
based on the experience of people you 
have. known, which illustrate the saying, 
“Life’s a risky business” ? 

6. One’s risks change somewhat as 
one grows older. Can you make up a 
table showing what risks are most 
prominent in each of the three main 
periods of life? 





Richard H. Bennett, manager, Re- 
liance Life, St. Louis, has been named 
state committeeman for the Life Under- 
writers Association of St. Louis, suc- 
ceeding Donald O. Cramer, transferred 
to the home office of The Prudential. 





only twenty questions compared to 
thirty-four last year. The filled - out 
questionnaires were brought back to 
class and used as the basis for safety 
discussions and projects. The Board of 
Education, Police Department and the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New 
York cooperated with the Safety Council. 
In last year’s home office inspection, 
689,678 questionnaires were taken home 
by pupils and 429,678 were filled out by 
parents and returned to the schools. 





UNITED 


considered. 





“CALL FAIRBANKS 
when you think of 


STATES 


SPECIALISTS in TRAVEL RISKS — Non-Citizens 
Most comprehensive portfolio of 
contracts offered by any company! 
competition or faced with substandard prob- 
lems, consult FAIRBANKS AGENCY BO-9-8696. 
Illustrations cheerfully and quickly furnished. We 
pay the maximum commissions allowed by law! 


RICHARD W. FAIRBANKS, Gerieral Agent 
80 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


LIFE 


When in 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








Life Insurance Underwriter 


Leading agency of progressive eastern 
company requires the services of life 
insurance underwriter to assist in gen- 
eral agency work. Excellent oppor- 
tunity—salary and commission. 


Box 1682, The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane New York 7, N. Y. 











Mage to Succeed Murphy 





W. K. MURPHY 


W. K. Murphy, for more than thirty 
years genéral agent, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Los Angeles, during the last 
five years as senior member of Murphy 
& Mage, is retiring from agency man- 
agement duties January 1. John R. Mage 
will succeed the partnership as sole gen- 
eral agent. Murphy & Mage is one of 
the company’s top general agencies. 





Wisdom from the Past 

Strength is the first duty of the man- 
agers and the highest interest of the 
members of a life insurance company, 
said the late Col. Jacob L. Greene, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Mutual. “The 
main question,” he continued, “is this: 
will the company certainly keep itself in 
condition to pay when the day comes? 
Will the insurance be certainly good?” 





HEAR PAUL DUNNANVAN 
Paul Dunnanvan, Canada Life, and life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, addressed the November meeting 
of the Minneapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters. 





NAMED BY CANADA LIFE 
W. L. Barnes, of the Canada Life’s 
St. James branch, has been appointed 
branch supervisor. 
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Gen. Spaatz Calls for 
Insurance Against War 


BY ADEQUATE MILITARY FORCE 





Says Military Expenditures in Peace 
Time Are Premiums on Insurance 
of National Security 





Commanding General Carl Spaatz of 
the Army Air Forces this week declared 
that “military expenditures in peace 
time are simply premium payments on 
insurance of national security” and that 
this country must have such “insurance 
against war by investment in high 
quality defense against the only feasible 
form of attack-through the air.” 

Addressing more than 800 insurance 
executives, Commissioners and others 
attending the luncheon Tuesday at the 
Hotel Commodore during the midyear 
New York meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
General Spaatz made a strong plea for 
insurance men as “guardians of not only 
American economy but also of American 
security” to give support to the move- 
ment for maintenance of adequate U. S. 
military strength so long as any danger 
exists that this country might be at- 
tacked by a hostile power. His talk re- 
ceived hearty applause. 

Insurance Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York, who is also presi- 
dent of the NAIC, presided at the lunch- 
eon. He introduced Brigadier General 
Emmet “Rosy” O’Donnell, one of the 
heroes of the war in the air attacks on 
Japan and other islands in the Pacific. 
Reed M. Chambers, president of United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., and 
one of the leading combat aviators in 
World War I, was also presented. Al- 
bert N. Butler, vice president of Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc., and perennial chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements 
for Commissioners’ meetings in New 
York, was commended by Supt. Dineen 
for his excellent work. 

The luncheon session concluded with 
presentation of a thrilling technicolor 
motion picture film of the AAF showing 
a ‘B-29 bombing attack on Japan. The 
film gave all the details from the time 
an attack is planned until the last plane 
returns to its base, replete with shots of 
bombing, low strafing of ground targets, 
repelling attacks of Jap planes and res- 
cues of American aviators from burning 
bombers. 

“National security is the prime con- 
cern of every citizen,” declared General 
Spaatz. “At times we may seem to for- 
get it for the moment. But we all know 
there can be no individual security with- 
out national security. An insurance 
policy can never be stronger than the 
company which issues it. An insurance 
company can never be safer than the 
public authority which charters it. As 
insurance executives, you study every de- 
tail of every enterprise in which you in- 
vest your policyholders’ money. Even to 
a greater extent, you are concerned with, 
and you should study, every minute de- 
tail of national security. 

“We mention air power. We must 
have more than air power. We must fit 
air power into a well-balanced striking 
force of land, sea, and air power. That 
balanced force must be of such strength, 
and posed readiness, that no potential 
aggressor will dare to strike the first 
blow. He must know that if he strikes, 
it will mean immediate and sure retalia- 
tion, and possibly annihilation for him 
and for his nation. 

“We must maintain now, and for some 
years to come, a considerable military 
force. We wish that this were not neces- 
sary. We have no choice; it is compul- 
sory. We must have a Navy, an Army, 
and an Air Force. Each must be bal- 
anced and coordinated with the other 
two. Together they must be the most 
effective and most efficient fighting ma- 
chine possible for the brains and re- 
sources of America. Because of our high 
standard of living, that force will cost a 
considerable amount of money. We can 
afford to maintain such a force only by 
being absolutely sure that we get the 
maximum in_ well-rounded balanced 


security for every dollar spent.” 


John Hancock to Start 
Nationwide Broadcast 


SPONSORS BOSTON SYMPHONY 





Over Coast-to-Coast Network Every 
Tuesday Evening; Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, the Agency 





John Hancock Mutual Life is sponsor- 
ing a series of concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra over a coast-to- 
coast network of the American Broad- 
casting Co. The first concert in the 
series will be broadcast from Symphony 
Hall in Boston on January 21. With the 
sponsorship of this program every 
Tuesday evening at 8:30 (EST) and con- 
tinuing through the winter and spring 
series, the John Hancock makes its bow 
in radio. 

In making this announcement Presi- 
dent Paul F. Clark stated that, after 
consideration of many types of pro- 
grams, it was decided upon the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra because the ap- 
peal of fine music is universal and will 
be appreciated by a large number of the 
8,000,000 John Hancock policyholders 
and other devotees of this great or- 
chestra. Mr. Clark also emphasized the 
appropriateness of the sponsorship of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra by the 


John Hancock, another Boston insti- 
tution. 
Beginning January 21 the Boston 


Symphony will be heard one hour earlier 
on Tuesday nights at 8:30 o’clock (EST). 
The program will be carried on fifty- 
eight stations. Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., is the agency. 





Mutual Life Manager 
At Cleveland Retires 





GEORGE A. PATTON 


The retirement of George A. Patton, 
manager of the Cleveland agency of 
Mutual Life of New York, and the 
appointment of Edward C. Danford as 
his successor has been announced by 
Roger Hull, vice president and manager 
of agencies. 

Mr. Patton joined the company as a 
field representative in the Cincinnati 
agency in 1910, He was appointed man- 
ager of the Des Moines agency in 1925 
and in 1927 of the Columbus agency. Ten 
years later he was made. superintendent 
of agencies at the home office and in 
July, 1937, he became vice president and 
manager of agencies. He became mana- 
ger of the Cleveland agency in 1942. 

Mr. Danford was a training assistant 
in the agencies department of the com- 
pany prior to his appointment. Before 
the war he was an agency organizer for 
the Columbus agency and served during 
the war with the Army Air Forces, He 
received his CLU designation in 1940. 


ACTION BY LIFE COMMITTEE 


Trade Name Adopted for Method of 
Computing Cash Values Under 
Standard Legislation 
The life insurance committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, chairman of which is Col. 
W. Ellery Allyn of Connecticut, at a 
meeting Tuesday afternoon in the Com- 
modore Hotel, accepted the report of 
the Hooker subcommittee on standard 
non-forfeiture legislation, in which the 
subcommittee submitted an amended 


version of the so-called Portland reso- 
lution. That resolution, in brief, estab- 
lishes a trade name for the method of 
computing cash values as provided in 
the standard legislation. 

In the event of the report being 
adopted by the convention, the method 
will be known as “standard non-for- 
feiture value method.” Its usage will 
have the same effect as the use of such 
an expression as “net level reserve 
method.” 

Also discussed was the problem of 
working out a better system of coopera- 
tion between the companies and the 
Departments in the matter of approval 
of policy forms. 








MRS. EDWARD E. RHODES DIES 


Mrs. Clara L. Rhodes, wife of Edward 
E. Rhodes, honorary chairman of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, died last week at 
her home in Newark. 

Mrs. Rhodes was active in church, 
welfare and women’s club work and was 
a lifelong resident of Newark. Besides 
Mr. Rhodes she is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. David F. R. Stuart and 


Mrs. Bertrand L. Gulick, Jr.; a son, 
Robert R. Rhodes, and eight grand- 
children. 





FIDELITY MUT. COMPTROLLER 
William J. Young, formerly assistant 
treasurer of the Fidelity Mutual at- 
tached to the real estate and mortgage 
investment department, has been elected 
comptroller of the company. Samuel H. 
Evanston, assistant comptroller, has 
been advanced to associate comptroller, 
and John D. Hicks, senior bookkeeper, 
to assistant comptroller. 


Mortgage Financing by 
Life Companies Rise 

PURCHASES UP 60% THIS YEAR 

FHA Mortgages Acquired by Companies 


in First Three-Quarters of 1946 
Amounted to $135,000,000 











Life insurance company activity in 
the mortgage and real estate fields has 
been materially increased this year, 
with purchases of mortgages of all types 
in the first nine months of 1946 up 60% 
over last year and well over the pre- 
war level, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. 

New mortgage financing extended by 
the life companies in the three-quarters 
of this year amounted to $1,127,000,000, 
which compares with $703,000,000 in the 
first three-quarters of last year and 
$959,000,000 in all twelve months of 1945. 
In the years preceding the war. total 
mortgage financing extended by the life 
companies was well below the current 
level, $880,000,000 being reported for the 
full year 1941 and $650,000,000 for the 
full year 1939, ; 

Of the aggregate mortgage financing, 
$137,000,000 was on farms during the 
first three quarters of this year. This is 
slightly more than one-third greater 
than the volume of such mortgages fi- 
nanced by the life companies in the cor- 
responding period of last year or the 
year before. 


FHA Mortgages Acquired 


FHA mortgages acquired by the life 
insurance companies in the first three 
quarters of 1946 amounted to $135,000,- 
000, down somewhat from the total of 
recent years. In the corresponding per- 
iod of 1945 the FHA mortgages acquired 


Lincoln Reelected Chairman 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Metro- 
politan Life, was reelected chairman of 
the Institute of Life Insurance at its 
meeting on Wednesday. 





Social Security Action 

At the Insurance Commissioners meet- 
ing in New York this week it was voted 
to have a special committee on Social 
Security to study plans promoted by 
labor and welfare organizations and re- 
port on their effect on the insurance 
business. 


World Bank Bonds Action 


At the closing session of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ meeting in New 
York this week it was decided that any 
action on approval of bonds of the In- 
ternational Bank as investments for in- 
surance companies was a matter for the 
individual states and not the Commis- 
sioners Association. 


C. M. Shanks to Address 
N. J. Group December 18 


Carrol M. Shanks, president, The Pru- 
dential, will the members of 
the Hudson County Life Underwriters 
Association at a luncheon meeting next 
Wednesday at the Masonic Club, Jersey 
City, according to an announcement by 
Joseph W. Fox, general agent, Berk- 
shire Life, and president of the asso- 
ciation. Also slated to address the group 
is A. Harry Moore, former Governor 
and former Senator from New Jersey. 
Mr. Moore, who served three terms as 
New Jersey Governor, is a member of 
the board of directors of The Prudential. 





address 





N. Y. MEDICS IN MERGER 
Thirty-seven Doctors Begin Group Prac- 
tice, Under City Health 
Insurance Program 

Thirty-seven New York City doctors 
have merged their practices anticipa- 
tory to the opening about January 1 
of the Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York, which was instituted by for- 
mer Mayor LaGuardia. The partner- 
ship. known as the Central Medical 
Group of Manhattan, has begun group 
practice in an apartment building at 





148% East Fortieth Street, between 
Lexington and Third Avenues. 
It is said that scores of doctors’ 


groups will be organized to participate 
in the plan and that several already 
have opened joint practice in other 
boroughs. The HIP will offer medical 
care on a pre-payment basis, 56 cents 
a week for individuals and $1.68 for 
families. It will start with between 
100,000 and 300,000 subscribers and Dr. 
Dean A. Clark, medical director, is said 
to anticipate that it may finally cover 
every employed — in New York 
earning $5,000 or less. 

The Central Medical Group will ac- 
cept private patients and will engage in 
industrial practice. It is composed and 
includes various kind of specialists, and 
cases will be referred to the specialist 
indicated by the complaint. 





by the companies totaled $159,000,000 
and in 1944 the total was $210,000,000. 

Greatest increase in the mortgage fi- 
nancing of the life companies was in 
other city mortgages, including residen- 
tial, business and industrial properties. 
Mortgages of these types financed by 
them in the first three quarters totaled 
$855,000,000, nearly double the $447,000,- 
000 of the first nine months of 1945 and 
well over twice the $382,000,000 of the 
three quarters of 1944. 

Total mortgages held by the life com- 
panies on September 30 were valued at 
$6, — up $266,0U0,000 since Janu- 
ary 
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ADDRESSES 


addresses 


THOUSANDS OF 
No one 


are made to 


knows how many 


conventions and other 
meetings in the insurance business, or 
in allied fields, because no such survey 
has been made, but it is no over-state- 
estimate that there are tens 
of thousands delivered annually, That 
has to do with prepared addresses only. 
talks, up-from-the-floor 


added the result is 


ment to 


If impromptu 
discussions, are 
baffling. 

The gigantic total of 
easy to comprehend because the insur- 
conventions 


addresses is 
ance business has more 
than any other business, probably more 
than the rest of them combined. At 
the recent annual meeting of the insur- 
section, American Bar Association, 
hundred talks were 
addition there was lively 
The program of 


ance 
half a 
heard, and, in 


scheduled 


discussion. 
Convention, 
agency and other sec- 


round table 
American Life with its in- 
vestment, legal, 
tions, has so many things to talk about 


that sectional sessions are probable. 


The insurance division of American 
conventions 
of National Association of Insurance 
Agents, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Home Office Life Under- 
Life Office Management 


gatherings of medical directors, 


Management Association, 


writers, Asso- 
ciation, 
cost accountants, sales con- 
state and local associations in 
insurance, field 


companies, 


actuaries, 
eresses, 
meetings 
of fire and casualty field 
conventions of individual life companies 


fire and life 


all of these are among the gatherings 
which have many speakers contributing 
large number of Then, 
the night speakers at the banquets, a 
big army. 

Conventions and other meetings have 
attended than 
feverish de- 
Some 


talks. there are 


never been more widely 


today as is evidenced by 


mand for hotel accommodations. 
recent conventions could not all be ac- 


commodated at main headquarters hotels 


with result that certain delegates had 
to live in hotels as far as thirty miles 
distant from main meeting place. Situ- 


ation is further complicated by the new 
organizations in the business constantly 
making their appearance. 

Just as it is not possible without a 
survey to know the total number of 
addresses it that no one has 
estimated the amount of time individuals 
their talks. 
of a scientific or 


follows 


preparation of 
Obviously, in those 


devote to 


legal nature the authors have not called 
in stenographers and dictated their 
speeches in one dictation. In most cases 
“oil burning” in 
the home library or drawing room. 
With important addresses, chances are 
that after being finished they have been 
read _ by the speaker’s own 
organization for suggestions which 
have resulted in rewrite or revision. 
Another angle is the considerable trav- 
eling to reach the convention spot. 
What when the addresses 
are delivered or afterwards? While 
some of these talks were prepared for 
the benefit of the insurance fraternity, 
or of the nation itself, it is inevitable 
that the limited 
assembly rooms seat just so many 


there has been night 


others in 


happens 


audience is because 
per- 
are rarely sent to 
a wide audience by mail. Reporters do 
their best to cover the events, but space 
A few addresses 
summarized ; 


sons. The addresses 


is limited. 
in full; 
sands never get a paragraph of quote 
in the press. 


are printed 


many are thou- 


Insurance papers do their 


best to cover the meetings, but often 
there are no reporters present. As a 
rule, daily papers completely ignore 


these conventions. When they are 
there, as at the NALU and NATA, big- 
gest conventions in the 
daily paper men who attend are looking 
only for headlines and at most feature 
only a couple of talks. 

It is a decidedly interesting situation. 
Thousands of persons taking the plat- 
persons qualified by experience 
and eminence in the business to say 
something pertinent, profitable, timely, 
worthwhile, but only a small group of 
listeners hearing what is said. There 
are exceptions, of course, as some talks 
get a wide play and some conventions 
a large attendance. 

Despite all of the addresses 
and not publicized, or which are quickly 
forgotten, the insurance business is in 
thing. It 
ventions to be of inestimable value be- 
cause they make those who attend 
realize the magnitude and importance 
of their business with its big contribu- 
tion to the economic and welfare side 
Furthermore, 
the conventions leaders of the 
business is a great asset. 


business, the 


form, 


made 


accord in one believes con- 


of America. mixing at 


with 





Alan F. Walker, former resident sec- 
retary in Southeastern Asia branch of 
Sun Life, and who was a prisoner of the 
Japanese, is now with Vancouver branch 
of the company. 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life, was subject of a portrait 
painted by Sydney Dickinson for Cham- 
ber of Commerce of State of New York, 
and this portrait now has taken its 
place on the front wall of the Cham- 
ber’s Great Hall and assembly room at 
65 Liberty Street, New York. It was 
the fourth portrait of a past president 
of the Chamber who was connected with 
Metropolitan Life. The other portraits 
are those of Frederick H. Ecker, chair- 
man of Metropolitan: Life’s board of 
directors, who was president of the New 
York Chamber 1924-25; William L. De 
Bost, a director of the company, whe 
succeeded Mr. Ecker as president of 
the Chamber 1926-28, and Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, also a Metropolitan director, 
who was president of the Chamber 
1936-38. Mr. Lincoln was president ot 
Chamber for period 1944-46. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York was founded in 1768 and George 
III signed its charter in 1770. 


* * * 


Hendon Chubb, head of the interna- 
tionally known insurance organization 
of Chubb & Son, New York, celebrated 
Thanksgiving Day and also the fifty- 
first anniversary of his entrance into 
insurance at: his estate at Thomasville, 
Ga. He plans to return to New York 
about the middle of this month. The 
Chubb estate, which includes a large 
shooting preserve, is just north of the 
Florida state line near Tallahassee and 
for many years Mr. Chubb has been 
host there to friends at this season 
of the year. 

* ok Ok 


Professor Irving Fisher of Yale Uni-, 


versity in a letter to the New York 
Times says one of the factors which 
are boosting prices of commodities and 
elevating wages comes from the Gov- 
ernment bonds sold to commercial banks 
in return for newly created credit which 
he calls “checkbook money or invisible 
greenbacks.” According to Professo- 
Fisher, the total of checkbook money 
and pocketbook money in this country 
is now some $110,000,000.000. He adds 
that the mere fact that this great tidal 
wave of money is overlooked bv ninety- 
nine out of 100 persons makes the in- 
flation question all the more serious. 
x * x 


A. Herbert Nelson, Minnesota 
manager for Business Men's 
has been appointed a member of the 
Minneapolis Charter "Commission. He 
was vice chairman of the Youngdahl-for- 
Governor committee which directed the 
successful campaign for Judge Luther 
Youngdahl for Governor. 


state 
Assurance, 








Leonard J. Philp, Jr., son of L. 
Jerome Philp, managing editor of The 
Eastern Underwriter, 
to the editorial board of 


has been elected 
The Exonian, 


oldest preparatory school paper in 
America, published by students of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He was a 


member of the Phillins Exeter debating 
team which recently won a debate with 
a Student Federalist team, the former 
supporting the affirmative for accepting 
United Nations now rather than advo- 
cating immediate world government. 
Another member of the team was Allen 
Dulles, nephew of John Foster Dulles, 

noted international lawyer. President of 
The Exonian is John Cowles, Jr., whose 
father is president of Minneapolis Star 
Jcurnal and Tribune. Managing editor 
is Grenville Garside, son of Colonel 
Charles Garside, New York lawyer and 
Congressman. 

* ok ok 


Mrs. William M. Anderson, wife of 


the general manager of North Ameri- 
can Life, Toronto, is national bridge 
whist champion of Canada. Recently, 


she played in Cincinnati and while there 

a picture of her was run in the Cin- 

cinnati Times-Star, shaking hands with 

Allen P. Haivey, IJr., Southern cham- 

pion bridge player of the United States. 
x Ok x 


Ashley & Crippen 
Mr. and Mrs. William G. Kingsmill 


Mr. and Mrs. William G. Kingsmill, 
shown in accompanying picture, were 
married recently in Toronto in a cere- 
mony witnessed by many of the leading 
insurance men in Toronto. Mrs. Kings- 
mill, daughter of R. Leighton Foster, 
K.C., manager and _ general counsel, 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation, was in the Ww “ NS during the 
war. Mr. Kingsmill, a graduate of Up- 
per Canada College oad University of 
Toronto, majored in chemical engineer- 
ing and became a sub-lieutenant in the 
Canadian Navy. His family immigrated 
from England several generations ago 
His father was in the investment. busi- 
ness in Toronto until he retired and was 
a first cousin of Admiral Sir Charles 
Kingsmill who was chief of the Cana- 
dian Navy until his retirement about 
1925. William G. Kingsmill is a junior 
partner in Harry R. Smith & Co., To- 
ronto, who deal in wholesale food. 

x ok Ok 


Hartley D. McNairn, manager of the 
Prudential Assurance of England for 
Dominion of Canada, and former On- 
tario superintendent, attended the Com- 
missioners convention here. Mrs. Mc- 
Nairn accompanied him. 
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N. Y. Times Financial Editor 

John G. Forrest, who joined the New 
York Times during the hectic pre- 
lepression days of the middle ’20’s, has 
been financial editor since 1931. In all, 
it has been a twenty-year stint that 
circumscribed financial and _ industrial 
developments unprecedented either in 
the archives of Wall Street or in the 
memory of the men who tell its news 
to the world. 

During his reportorial days with the 
New York Times Mr. Forrest at one 
period had the responsibility of cover'ng 
important insurance news among other 


duties. One of the most bellige-ent of 
the city’s newshounds below Fulton 
Street, he began to feel that he was 
losing his goat when he was being 


scooped by the New York State In- 
surance Department which was harbor- 
ing the idea at the time that if its pet 
morning paper published a storv the 
Department was handing out all the 
publicity that was necessary, the other 
papers being ignored. Those beats be- 
coming recurrent, Forrest decided to 
wage war. Entering the office of the 
then New York Superintendent he de- 
manded a showdown. 

“If you want a battle with the New 
York Times just say so,” he said, “and 
we will make it Marquis of Queensbury 
or L ondon prize ring rules, no punches 
barred.” 

The Superintendent seemed surprised. 
He had not been conscious of playing 
favorites. If there is one thing the New 
York State Insurance Department wants 
to avoid it is antagonism in daily news- 
paper offices. So, from that time on all 
news stories of interest to the public 
went out from the Insurance Depart- 
ment without discrimination. 

Scotland-born, Jack Forrest intro- 
duced himself to the fourth estate in 
Chicago, after having seen service with 


the United States Navy and with the 
Merchant Marine. He came to New 
York in 1926, joining first the Times 


radio staff, a field in which he had also 
dabbled in his earlier days. 

His affinity for finance, 
dated back to his youthful 
Scotland. Among his associates in 
“tenth floor financial” at the Times 
Annex, legend has it that just after 
the twentieth century had dawned, the 
Forrest family gathered its members 
in their home in the Scottish highlands 
to discuss the grave matter of where 
to place the family’s savings. There 
were two choices—buy a few shares in 
an investment trust, or keep the money 
in a savings account. Having reached 
an impasse, the family voted, either in 
Jest or in seriousness, to leave the de- 
cision to young Jack. It is not known 
whether he casually tossed a coin or 
made a_ studied survey of polyglot 
“trend charts.” The fact remains, how- 
ever, that he elected the savings bank. 
Not long afterwards the panic of 1907 
played havoc with the investment trust. 
And Jack’s financial wizardry was thus 
acclaimed. 

The business of being a financial 
editor is something more than a forty- 


however, 
days in 




















these days 
are that it never has and never 
Still 
the amiable Times man has managed to 
hobby in a heterogeneous list of leisure 


hour-a-week proposition 
Chances 


will slip into such a routine rut. 


activities. Hunting and fishing rank 
high. As often as possible he boards 
the Long Island Railroad’s “Cannon- 
ball,” that expresses deep-sea fisher- 
men to Montauk Point. Membership in 
the Campfire Club of America lends 
him opportunity for a wider range of 
outdoor sport. His other hobbies are 
coin and stamp collecting, wood carving 
and model ship building. 

— i ? 
N. Y. Writers of Insurance News for 


Daily Press 
Reporters and writers in the New 
York financial and districts 
covering major news of 
nation-wide interest are among the most 
competent newspaper men in the city. 
All have had 


insurance 
insurance 


extensive experience in 


journalism. The principal ones, with 
summaries of their careers, follow: 
George Tucker of the Associated 


Press was graduated from University of 
Virginia in 1929 after which he went on 
the Dispatch of Columbus, O. Coming 
to this city he ran a column about New 
York which was published in papers 
throughout the country for a decade. 

In World War II he was assigned to 
the Middle East by A.P. and was with 
Montgomery’s Army from Cairo to 
Tunisia. From there he went to Italy, 
reporting the landing of the Fifth Army 
on the Anzio beachhead and was with 
that Army (General Clark's) until the 
fall of Rome. Next, he reported the 
invasion of Southern France and re- 
mained with the troops almost until the 
close of the campaign. After a brief visit 
to the United States he returned to 
Europe and reported the Nuernbers 
trial of the German war crim‘nals. He 
returned last April and pas the fi- 
nancial news staff of the A. P. 

W. Kenneth Hayes, United Press, a 
Cornell University man, began his 
newspaper career with Wall Street Jour- 
nal in 1921 and in 1927 joined the staff 
of Los Angeles Examiner where he was 
financial editor. Paper ran complete 
stocks, commodity and citrus quota- 
tions, sometimes the financial section 
being half a dozen pages. Also, he got 
out an annual financial manual. For a 
period he was in charge of publicity for 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Returning to financial journalism in 
New York, with United Press and then 
Journal of Commerce, he returned to 
U. P. as business and financial writer. 

Warren R. Williams,* New Vork 
Times, is a graduate of Colgate Uni- 
versity, class of ’30, going with the 
Wilkes-Barre Record after leaving col- 
lege. For five years he was with bu- 
reaus of the Associated Press in New 
York, Indianapolis, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia after which he went with the 


National Broadcasting Co. handling 
public relations relative to special 
events. He continued in public relations 
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working on Metropolitan Opera, Texas 
Co. and other broadcasts. 

He returned to newspaper work do- 
ing financial news reporting for the 
World Telegram until the World War 
when he served for two years in the 
Army. On leaving the service he joined 
the staff of the New York Times cover- 
ing fin _— news, such as the Stock 
Exchange, New York Curb, Commodity 
Exchi anges and investment houses. Re- 
cently, he has been covering insurance 
as well as writing on financial subjects. 

H. Eugene Dickhuth, financial and in- 
surance writer, New York Herald Tri- 
bune, has been associated with that pa- 
per about four years. Educated abroad, 
Mr. Dickhuth was United States cor- 
respondent throughout the war of the 
Financial News of London. His back- 
ground includes both academic, bank- 
ing and foreign fields here and overseas. 

Currently, Mr. Dickhuth is secretary 
of the New York Financial Writers As- 
sociation and chairman of its entertain- 
ment committee responsible for produc- 


ing “The Financial Follies of 1947,” 
scheduled for March 1 at Hotel Aster. 

Harry T. Rohs of the Wall Street 
Journal was educated in New Jersey 


public schools and business extension 
courses. For seventeen years he was 
public utility editor of the Wall Street 
Journal. In World War II he served 
in the Army and was discharged with 
rank of major. He is now writing on 
banking, finance and insurance. 

~ Mack Talbot of the New York Jour- 
nal-American attended University of 
Montana in the early '30’s and coming 
to New York entered the newspaper 
business, going with the financial news 
department of the World Telegram in 
1934, his beat being commodities. In 
1936 he joined the staff of the Journal- 
American and has been reporting finan- 
cial news since that time. 

The insurance editorial staff of 
York Journal of Commerce 
William S. Crawford, editor; Elmer 
Miller, Carl Pearson and John Cos- 
grove. Details of Mr. Crawford's long 
and valuable career in insurance jour- 
nalism have already been printed gn this 
page. Mr. Miller went into insurance 
journalism after being with the Aetna 
(Fire) home office in Hartford and hav- 
ing been New York correspondent for 
The Insurance Field. Mr. Pearson, after 
attending high school in Chicago, be- 
came a writer of financial news for 
Chicago Journal of Commerce in that 
city and later was its New York insur- 
ance correspondent. Mr. Cos«rove, after 
experience with Eagle Star, American of 
became 
Bulletin of 


New 


consists of 


Newark and American Reserve, 
editor of American 


NAIA, 


Agency 


O. D. Duncan 

Oscar Dibble Duncan, general coun- 
sel in the United States for Lloyd’s 
Non-Marine Underwriters, a position he 
has held since 1937, is one of the only 
two living men on whom has been con- 
ferred the honorary membership of 
Lloyd’s. The other is Winston Church- 
ill. Mr. Duncan had lunch with the 
former British Prime Minister and war 
leader while visiting London in Sep- 
tember. It was during that London visit 
—his twentieth by the way—that the 
Committee of Lloyd’s, chairman of 
which is Sir Eustace Pulbrook, confer- 
red on Duncan the honorary member- 
ship. Reason for the honor was to ex- 
press appreciation of what Duncan had 
done for Lloyd’s in his twenty-six years 
of service with those underwriters. In 
a period of 120 years but twenty-two 
persons have received the honor. 

Mr. Duncan attended University of 
Alabama and then went to the United 
States Naval Academy where he was 
graduated in 1897. He was a member of 
the staff of Admiral Sampson during 
the Spanish-American War; commanded 
the U.S.S. Gunboat Panay during the 
Samar and Philippine insurrections. He 
was in the department of astronomy and 
navigation at the Naval Academy and 
was in charge of the experimental tor- 
pedo work, U. S. Torpedo Station, New- 
port, R. I. He resigned from the Navy 
in 1905. He attended Columbia Law 
School in 1906 and then New York 
Law School where he got a LL.B. de- 
eree. He became associated with Robin- 
son, Biddle & Benedict of New York 
in 1907; a member of Goulder, Day, 
White, Gary & Duncan of Cleveland 
in 1910; of Van Iderstine, Duncan & 
Barker, New York City, og 1913 to 
1916. Since the latter date he has been 
senior partner of Duncan & Mount. 

For twenty-eight years Mr. Duncan 
was counsel of American Bureau of 
Shipping, and acted as attorney in es- 
tablishing the American Trust of Ex- 
cess Insurance Co., Ltd.; American 
Trust of marine insurance companies 
of Great Britain, and American Trust 
of Lloyd’s of London. 

With the United States Navy during 
World War I he was in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s office in Washington; 
with the Board of Inspection and Sur- 
vey, and was counsel for U. S. Inland 
Waterways. He also was with the Rail- 
road Administration. 

Mr. Duncan belongs to a large num- 
ber of associations including the Ameri- 
can, New York State and New York 
City bar associations and many social 


clubs. 
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Commissioners Finish 
New York Gathering 


NO ACTION ON Jt JUNE MEETING 


FTC Act Bill of All-Industry Committee 
Amended by NAIC Committee; Study 
of Tax Problems Being Made 





The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners concluded late Wednes- 
day afternoon its three-day midyear con- 
vention at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City with adoption of numerous 
committee reports and proposals. Over 
400 persons registered for this meeting, 
presided over by Insurance Superinten- 
dent Robert E. Dineen of New York, 
president of the NAIC. 

No decision was reached by the ex- 
ecutive committee at this convention on 
a place for the June, 1947, annual meet- 
ing. Resort centers in upstate New York 
and also Quebec are being considered. 
Both New York City and Miami are 
under consideration for the December, 
1947, meeting, and Omaha has presented 
an invitation to meet there in 1948. 

Decision on Central Office Deferred 

Action by the Commissioners on the 
matter of a central office for the asso- 
ciation was deferred until the June 
meeting. The report of the special com- 
mittee on central office was received but 
not acted upon. The committee, whose 
favorable report on a central office ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, was con- 
tinued and instructed to send a copy of 
its report to all Commissioners. 

Two proposed changes in the AIC 
bills, offered by independent insurers 
and approved by a majority of the All- 
Industry Committee last week, were re- 
ceived by the Commissioners’ rates and 
regulations committee, but no action was 
taken on them. 

The committee on valuations made 
only one change in its previous report, 
fixing November 30 as the date for 1946 
valuation of securities due to the fact 
that December 1 fell on a Sunday. 

One important development was inclu- 
sion in the rates and rating organizations 
committee report of a proposed bill cov- 
ering unfair trade practices and designed 
to bring state laws in conformity with 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. The 
bill was prepared by the All-Industry 
Committee and then submitted to the 
NAIC committee. The latter made nu- 
merous changes in the bill and the dif- 
ferences are explained in a report issued 
by the Commissioners’ committee, 

Some of these changes apparently are 
not acceptable to all members of the 
All-Industry Committee and it is ex- 
pected conferences will be held soon be- 
tween members of the committee and in- 
dustry representatives to discuss further 
revisions. The committee decided, how- 
ever, that some sort of suggested bill 
should be made available now for states 
considering such legislation early in 1947. 

The fire prevention committee of the 
NAIC will study the proposition of a 
central agency for collection and dis- 
semination of data on arson which could 
be useful to state Insurance Depart- 
ments and fire marshals. 

The taxation committee is undertak- 
ing a study of tax problems arising out 
of the SEUA decision by the Supreme 
Court and the results will be presented 
to the June, 1947, meeting. 

The examinations committee proposes 
that rating organizations with interstate 
operations be examined along the lines 
approved for pools and syndicates, such 
examinations to be made either by the 
home state Department or by represen- 
tatives of the NAIC if for some reason 
the home state cannot undertake such 
an examination. 


T. H. Smeddles to Sail 
On Queen Elizabeth 


ARRIVED HERE LAST AUGUST 





Assistant Secretary of Royal-Liverpool 
Group Has Been Studying American 
Casualty Conditions 





Thomas Henry Smeddles of Liverpool, 
England, assistant secretary of Royal- 
Liverpool Group, who has been visiting 
this country since August of this year, 
studying American casualty conditions, 
will be a passenger on the Queen Eliza- 
beth due to sail tomorrow for South- 
ampton. 

Mr. Smeddles was born in I ‘verpool 
where he had his academic education. 
After leaving school he went for four 
years with the Clan Line, a Scotch cor- 
poration which runs cargo lines to In- 
dia and South Africa. When the big 
shipping slump came about 1924 Mr. 
Smeddles left that field and entered the 
insurance business, going with the 
Liverpool & London & Globe in its 
statistical department at the head office. 
At the time Hugh Lewis was general 
manager of L. & L. & G. and Harold 
Warner was then assistant general man- 
ager. 

From the statistical department Mr. 
Smeddles entered the casualty depart- 
ment where he became casualty superin- 
tendent handling foreign business. In 
1943 he was transferred to the post of 


A. E. Phelps Returns to London 


General Manager of Royal Exchange Assurance Founded 226 
Years Ago; Joined Company After Leaving School; 
Royal Exchange’s Associated Companies 


A. E. Phelps, general manager of the 
226-year-old Royai Exchange Assurance, 
has returned to his office in London, 


following his trip to the United States 
and Canada. He was a passenger on the 
Queen Elizabeth iy it sailed for Eng- 
land on November 2! 

Born in England in » 887 and educatea 
at King Edwards School, Birmingham, 
Mr. Phelps joined the Birmingham 
branch of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance as a junior clerk. After passing 
through the various departments there 
he undertook outside work as an in- 
spector of agencies and eventually be- 
came chief inspector at the branch. 

In October, 1915, Mr. Phelps was pro- 
moted to be manager of the Law Courts 
branch of the Royal Exchange in Lon- 
don and then followed a period of serv- 
ice with the British Army during the 
first world war with a return to civilian 
life in January, 1919. 

In 1923 he was appointed manager of 
the very important West End branch 
at 44 Pall Mall, London, and after a 
successful career in that capacity he was 
transferred to head office in 1931 with 
the title of manager. Further promo- 
tion followed in 1933 with an assistant 





general managers’ assistant, Royal- 
Liverpool Group. In 1945 he became an 
assistant secretary of the Group. 

This is ‘Mr. Smeddles first trip to the 
United States. He visited Canada in 
1937. Following the end of World War 
II hostilities he visited the continent, 
spending some time in Holland. 
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A.-E. PHELPS 


general managership and on the retire- 
ment of Alexander MacDonald at the 
end of last year Mr. Phelps became the 
chief executive officer of the Royal Ex- 
change’ Assurance with the title of gen- 
eral manager and secretary. 
Associated Companies 

In addition, he is a director of the 
following associated companies of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance: 

Amsterdam London Insurance Co. 

British Equitable Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Car & General Insurance Corp., Ltd. 

Local Government Guarantee Society, 
Ltd. 

Motor 
Ltd. 

National Provincial Insurance Co., Ltd. 

State Assurance Co., Ltd. 

United British Insurance Co., Ltd. 

He is also a director of the Aviation 
and General Insurance Co., Ltd., and the 
Trade Indemnity, Ltd 

Mr. Phelps is vice president and a 
member of the Council of the London 
Insurance Institute. A keen golfer, he 
was at one time captain of the Insur- 
ance Golfing Society of London and 
a the Oxhey Golf Club in Hertford- 
shire. 


LAMBLE JOINS NORTH STAR 


Elected Vice President of Fire Com- 
pany; With Royal Exchange for 
Last Four Years 


John W. Lamble has been elected a 
vice president of the North Star Rein- 
surance Corp., fire affiliate of General 
Reinsurance Corp., it was announced 
Tuesday, by Edward G. Lowry, Jr., 
— of the General Re. and North 
tar. 

Mr, Lamble enters North Star after a 
long experience in the fire and casualty 
insurance fields. He joined the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe in 1923 in the 
New York office and after six years 
with that company became associated 
with the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire of 
Baltimore, where he served as assistant 
secretary and controller. He was with 
the Royal Exchange Group from May, 
1942, until November, 1946, serving as 
U. S. branch secretary of the Car & 
General. 

Mr. Lamble was born in Liverpool, 
England, and educated in Merchant 
Taylor’s School in that city. He served 
in the British Navy from August, 1914, 
to May, 1920, and shortly thereafter 
came to the United States, becoming an 
American citizen in 1942, 
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Marine Underwriters Face War’s Aftermath 


Pilferage, Insufficient Packing, Port Congestion, 
Strikes, Beset Business; Floating Mine Hazard Stays; 
Future Holds Prospect of American Marine Market 


As World Market of First Magnitude 


“The widespread prevalence of theft 
and pilferage and of strikes and labor 
disturbances, with the consequent disor- 
ganization of transportation facilities and 
congestion on docks and piers, has forcibly 
brought to the attention of the insuring 
public the question of the measure of pro- 
tection afforded by marine insurance poli- 
cies against the delays and perils incident 
to the present unsettled conditions.” 


The foregoing paragraph is of inter- 
est by reason of the fact that it was 
not written to describe present day con- 
ditions, as it so aptly does, but appeared 
in an insurance publication about two 
years after the close of World War I. 
Surely, history repeats itself! 

Fifteen months have gone by since V- 
J Day and marine underwriters not un- 
like other business men in this country 
have been absorbed with all of the 
varied problems that inevitably follow a 
world conflict. The aftermath of this 
war, however, produced much more 
widespread damage and destruction in 
many ports of the world and this has 
aggravated the unsettled conditions 
which cause concern for the under- 
writer. 


Floating Mine Hazard Remains 


As to war risk itself, the hazard of 
floating mines remains and will prob- 
ably continue for several years. There 
has been a number of such losses re- 
cently in Italian waters and previously 
along the European-Atlantic and_ the 
Chinese coasts. Approximately sixty- 
five vessels have been damaged _ by 
mines since the termination of hostili- 
ties. In the four-year period immedi- 
ately following World War I, there 
were 384 reported sunk or missing due 
to mines so that there is ample justifica- 
tion for the continuance of war cover- 
age. War rates have been reduced sub- 
stantially in the past twelve months and 
in many trades have now reached a 
minimum level. 

Among the difficulties that have beset 
marine insurers since the war’s end are: 
(a) the tremendous increase of pilferage 
throughout the world; (b) insufficient 
packing used by shippers; (c) the con- 
gestion and improper handling of cargo 
in many ports; (d) strikes of longshore- 
men and seamen; (e) especially bad 
situations at such points as Manila, 
Shanghai and Iran. 

As to pilferage, this was to some ex- 
tent expected by underwriters who had 
been active twenty-five years ago for 
it was then learned that the ravages of 
war were not entirely on the battle- 
fields but that everywhere the moral fibre 
of men had been undermined. No longer 
were property rights respected, but 
many people, both here and abroad, 
felt that they were entitled to a por- 
tion of the goods which passed through 
their hands. Currently this has been par- 


By W. Irvine Puitr 


Vice President, Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


ticularly true in connection with scarce 
and rationed items. 
Revive Pilferage Committee 

Almost no place in the world has been 
free of pilferage and perhaps one of the 
greatest sinners has been the Port of 
New York. In this city an organization 
known as the Committee for the Sup- 
pression of Theft and Pilferage, orig- 
inally formed in 1920 to combat this 
vicious hazard, has been revived and is 
now functioning as the representative of 
ocean, harbor, and land carriers, cargo 
owners, underwriters, bankers and all 
others involved in the transportation of 
merchandise. 

A very disturbing feature has been 
the laxity of the courts in allowing cul- 
prits to go free on insufficient bail or in 
many cases with no adequate punish- 
ment. The committee will endeavor to 
give support to law enforcement agen- 
cies so that proper convictions may be 
obtained. It is also expected that this 
committee will work closely with Fed- 
eral authorities to coordinate the anti- 
crime drive along the waterfront in 
other ports of the country. 

Often in recent months the losses 
have been more serious than pilferage 
where entire packages of considerable 
value have been stolen or where the en- 
tire contents of a package have been 
removed and worthless material sub- 
stituted. This has been true in the first 
instance in the Puerto Rican trade and 
in the second instance in the linen im- 
portations from England. It seems ap- 
parent from the frequency of these 
losses and the expertness of the thieves 
that well organized gangs are at work 
and through connivance, intimidation 
and bribery have been supplying a 
flourishing black market. 

Lack of Sufficient Packing 

The theft and pilferage problem has 
not been helped one bit by some of 
the packing being used by shippers in 
the export trade. Almost every report 
received from surveying agents in for- 
eign ports mentions the lack of suffi- 
cient packing as the major contributing 
factor to theft. During the war, because 
of the shortage of lumber and other 
materials, it was necessary to use sub- 
stitutes such as cardboard containers de- 
signed for domestic trade and many ex- 


porters have continued such packing, 
which does not stand up in overseas 
trade. Merchandise so packed can 
rather easily be extracted from the 


package and further it is susceptible to 
the risk of crushing when stowed under 
heavy cargo. Ship’s sweat and excessive 
atmospheric moisture often cause disin- 
tegration of a package with loss of con- 
tents. 

Wooden cases are now becoming 
available and there are cartons espe- 
cially designed for export use coming 
on the market so that there is hope for 
an overall improvement in packing. An- 
other feature of packing that has been 
of considerable aid to the light-fingered 
gentry is the practice of manufacturers 
of plainly marking on the outside of 

packages their own name and the de- 


scription of the contents. Some shippers 
consider this a valuable advertising me- 
dium, but its greatest value is to pil- 
ferers. Others labor undere the mistaken 
impression that such marking is required 
by the customs of the country to which 
it is directed. This is not so and under- 
writers are endeavoring by means of 
packing inspections by qualified sur- 
veyors to eliminate this vulnerable fea- 
ture. 

The widespread bombings of the re- 
cent war raised havoc with many ports 
in Europe and the Far East. Wharves, 
pier installations, cranes, lighters, ware- 
houses, trucks and connecting railroads 
were destroyed or damaged so that it 
will, in some cases, take years to restore 
ports to their pre-war usefulness. 

Facilities Are Overburdened 


Even at sueh places as South Africa 


be Career of W. I. Plitt 


W. Irving Plitt, vice president of 
the Atlantic Mutual in charge of 
ocean marine cargo and hull risks 
and yacht insurance, was advanced to 
that position in January of this year 
when he returned to the home office 
in New York after serving as branch 
manager at Boston since 1938. He 
has had a well rounded career, is 
highly regarded throughout the ma- 
rine insurance field and next year 
will complete thirty years with the 
Atlantic Mutual. 

Mr. Plitt began his business career 
when he joined the home office of 
the Atlantic as a youth in 1917. He 
engaged in reinsurance and cargo un- 
derwriting, and his expert knowl- 
edge and understanding of this diffi- 
cult business gained him successive 
promotions. When he went to Bos- 
ton he had charge there of all opera- 
tions of the group, including ocean 
and inland marine and fire business. 
For several years prior to being 
| transferred to Massachusetts, Mr. 
| Plitt gave the ocean marine insur- 
| ance lectures for the Insurance So- 
| ciety of New York. 

















and South America—remote from the 
war’s actual impact—the facilities for 
moving cargoes in and out of the coun- 
try have been so overburdened and re- 
pairs and replacements so neglected as 
to cause a serious breakdown in the 
usual course of transportation. 

The result has been a constant slow- 
down of transit and considerable con- 
centration of material in spots where 
adequate protection is not available. 
Cargoes are stored in the open at the 
mercy of the elements and not infre- 
quently where sufficient guards are not 
posted, also at the mercy of thieves. 
These detentions have been aggravated 
by the general lack of experienced long- 
shoremen so that it is not unusual to 
have dozens of vessels lying in the 
stream awaiting their turn to unload 
their cargoes. Santos, Brazil, is an ex- 
ample of a port where this condition 


was prevalent all year. There were also 
several strikes at that port. 

Another typical example which might 
be cited is Mexico from which country 
a recent report stated—“Shipments by 
railroad from Laredo to Mexico City 
take up to two months in transit due 
to lack of cars and locomotives. The 
National Railroads are trying to buy 
more equipment in the United States, 
but as so much equipment is being de- 
stroyed by accidents, it is very doubtful 
whether the purchase of new equipment 
can prevent delays in handling cars to 
interior points.” Underwriters have dis- 
covered that the right of subrogation 
against the Mexican National Railroad 
is of little value as the possibility of re- 
covery has become exceedingly remote. 


Substantial Rates Necessary 

These unsettled conditions throughout 
the world provide an adequate explana- 
tion as to the necessity for continuance 
of fairly substantial rates for the pro- 
tection afforded by the Marine Exten- 
sion Clauses. These clauses were intro- 
duced into the marine policy in 1943 to 
meet the increased perils of navigation 
due to the war, to provide automatic 
protection during deviation and delay 
and to cover during exposure to various 
other increases in risk. Until a greater 
degree of normalcy in foreign trade re- 
turns, it will be necessary to retain the 
Marine Extension Clause at additional 
rates which sound underwriting dictates 
as adequate to carry the increased risks. 

The maritime strike in this country, 
which lasted from early in September 
to the end of November (on the West 
Coast), further disrupted the flow of 
commerce and brought about huge con- 
centrations of merchandise at every 
port. Piers and warehouses were filled 
to capacity at a time when price ceil- 
ings were removed and the market value 
of goods mounted steadily. In most in- 
stances underwriters were unable to es- 
timate the extent of their liability in 
the heavily congested areas and fortu- 
nately, no bad pier or warehouse fires 
were recorded during the period of the 
strike. The railroads finally endeavored 
to prevent goods from entering port 
areas by instituting an embargo on 
freight and this was lifted only a few 
weeks ago. 

The unfavorable situation at Manila, 
P. I, early in the year was caused by 
an unprecedented flow of commodities 
from this country to a city which had 
been just about 70% destroyed by enemy 
action. The goods were needed and wel- 
come, but the port was entirely unpre- 
pared to handle them. Piers were dam- 
aged, with no covering; the few avail- 
able warehouses were still being used 
by the military; there was a complete 
breakdown of transit and communica- 
tion and no adequate police force to 
guard the piers. It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, why underwriters, in a 
concerted move, took swift remedial ac- 
tion when reports reached them of the 
huge backlog of cargo clogging the 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Many Dallas Agents Went To College 


Members of Executive Committee of Their Association Have 
Degrees; Careers of These Committeemen 





L. to R., Seated: Ceorge F. Cox, Alphonso Ragland, Jr. 
Standing: Hal Gulledge, Alfonso Johnson, C, M. Patrick 


For decades few of the tens of thousands 
of persons who have been or are insurance 
in this country have been college 
That this situation 1s 
noting the ca 


agents 
or law 
changing can be seen by 
officers and 
Agents 
members of 


school men. 
reers of the committeemen 
of the Dallas Insurance 
tion, Inc. Five of the six 
that executive committee are college or 
law school men. The sixth has the CPCU 
and three of the other five are 
soon to get the CPCU. The 
the members of the 
follow: 


Assoi ll- 


degree 


executive committee 


George F. Cox 

Cox of the Dal- 
Agents Association, is 
Cox & Co. 
began his insurance ca- 
in 1926 from Uni- 


degree. 


President George F. 
las Insurance 
owner of George F. A native 
of Georgia, he 
reer upon graduating 
versity of Virginia with a B.A 
For the 
the old 


next four years he was with 
Southern department of  In- 
North America, 
successively for Atlanta office, home 
in Philadelphia and the New York 
marine office, then known as Platt, Ful- 
ler & Co. After extensive marine in- 
surance training, including agency field 
work in upstate New York, Mr. Cox re- 
turned to the South as marine state 
agent for the North America Companies 
in New Orleans. 

In July, 1930, he joined the Royal- 
Liverpool Group to assist in organizing 
its newly created inland marine depart- 
ment and to become Southern marine 
superintendent. Through the Atlanta 
and Dallas offices he pioneered the de- 
velopment of marine insurance for these 
companies in the South. Three years 
later he made the decision of choosing 
to remain in Dallas rather than to un- 
dertake similar marine development work 
for the companies on the West Coast. 
This decision, made largely by the lure 
of Texas, resulted in his entering the 
Dallas local agency business in 1940. 


surance Co. of serving 


office 


Hal Gulledge 
Hal Gulledge, CPCU, 


dent of the 


first vice presi- 
association, is a native 


careers of 


Texan and was educated in the Fort 
Worth public schools. He entered casu- 
alty insurance in 1925 with Cravens, 
Dargan & Co., Houston. In June, 1926, 
he joined the Trinity Universal Insurance 
Co., Dallas, and after serving in various 
capacities he was elected vice president 
and a director of the company. 

In 1942 Mr. Gulledge joined the gen- 
eral agency of T. A. Manning & Sons, 
Dallas, and in 1943 became a partner in 
the Fort Worth local agency of Law- 
rence, Highfill & Terry. On February 1, 
1944, he became a member of the Dal- 
las local agency of Highfill, Gulledge & 
Terry. 

Willard Crotty 

Crotty,. CPCU, second vice 
Dallas Insurance Agents As- 
native of Dallas and a 


Willard 
president, 


sociation, is a 





WILLARD CROTTY 
graduate of Dallas School of Law where 
he got an LL.B. degree. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1938. For eight 
years he was in the accounting depart- 
ment of the Dallas News. He went with 
the Dallas office of Wm. H. McGee & 


Holds Fire Rates Are Too Low 


(Continued from Page 1) 


evaluate statistics except on a _ true 
-arned premium and incurred loss basis, 
and the gap between the written and 
earned records is perhaps wider than 
ever before. The growth of term busi- 
ness in recent times is amazing, and only 
recently as I examined the records of 
one of the largest companies I noted 
that 87% of all of the fire premium re- 
s€rve was in policies with terms in ex- 
cess of one year; probably this is not 
at all unusual today. 

Extended coverage rates too are well 
worth exploration, and the low levels 
still prevailing almost everywhere were 
naturally set without anticipating con- 
ditions now present, with little ameliora- 





Charles P. Jervey 


Charles P. Jervey has spent his er 
tire business life in the five insurance’ 
business, and had gene-al agency, lo 
cal agency and ccmpany erner‘enc: 
‘n Atlanta before ioininge the home 
office staff of the Travelers Fire In 
surance Co. at the time of its or- 
eanization in 1925. His fi--t duties 
with the Travelers were those of chief 
examiner for the Southern depart 
ment. Later he was made assistant 
secretary of the Southe-n depart 
ment, then secretary, and in 1939 as- 
sistant secretary of both the Travel: 
ers Fire and Charter Oak Fire w'th 
countrywide responsibility. In 1942 
he was appointed secretary of both 
companies. 

Mr. Jervey became vice president 
of both fire insurance companies on 


July 22; 1946. 











tion expected in the foreseeable future. 
There was recently exhibited, with some 
pride, a ten-year record of 35% in a 
certain territory, but if in the ensuing 
ten years the same property damage 
should be sustained total payments un- 
der existing conditions might easily pro- 
duce an experience as high as 50%, even 
in the face of increased amounts of in- 
surance. In addition, it seems often for- 





Co., and then with the Dallas office of 
Fidelity & Casualty. He is now head 
of the insurance department of J. W. 
Lindsley & Co. Mr. Crotty is vice presi- 
dents of Dallas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and chairman of the contact com- 
mittee of the Junior Chamber’s Interna- 
tional Congress. 





Alfonso Johnson 

Alfonso Johnson, manager of the Dal- 
las association since 1930, holds a B.J. 
degree University of 
where he also did post graduate study. 
During World War I he was a cor- 
respondent in the Orient and he became 
business manager of the famous Japan 
Advertiser, daily paper, Tokyo. While 
in the Far East he was United States 
Trade Commissioner to Japan and also a 
director of the Tokyo Y.M.C.A. 
school. 

Returning to this country he was first 
dean of Advertising Institute, Dallas, 
and is a former business editor of Dal- 
At present he is chairman of 


from Missouri 


night 


las News. 


the board of trustees, Dallas Public 
Library; secretary of the Freeman 
Memorial Clinic and for fifteen years 


has been secretary of the Dallas Fire 
Prevention Council. 





Alphonso Ragland 


Alphonso Ragland, Jr., immediate past 
president of the Dallas association, is 
a graduate of University of Texas, class 
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P, JERVEY 


gotten that loss expense on such _ busi- 
ness is extremely high, and full allow- 
ance must be made for this in estimat- 
ing the actual results on the class. 


Windstorm Reinsurance 


A very important feature is the great 
increase in rate required by reinsurance 
carriers affording windstorm disaster 
protection; it is natural that in the face 
of heavy losses reinsurance costs should 
rise, but certainly this factor must be 
weighed i in the rates. The disaster peril 
is a major feature covered by the pre- 
mium on windstorm business, and much 
more consideration is needed here, both 
for the direct company and the rein- 
surer. An appropriate advance in ex- 
tended coverage rates, with a_ proper 
minimum premium, would greatly ease 
the increasingly difficult task of pro- 
viding facilities on the class. 


It is apparent too that the general 
public is wondering how insurance can 
maintain such low rates on fire and ex- 
tended coverage lines. It is a common 
thing now to have a business acquaint- 
ance talk seriously of this matter, for 
our associates in other professions are 
quite aware of the increased costs which 

e, like they, must meet. It is known 
too that the average premiums on fire 
and extended coverage lines are low 
contrasted with those for many other 
types of insurance. and today it is a 
sobering thought that a class of busi- 
ness with an average premium of only 
$30 to $40 will, in important portions of 
its expense items, cost just as much, in 
dollars, as a class with an average pre- 
mium of $100 to $300. 


Certainly, rates should be decreased 
whenever downward changes are war- 
ranted, but by the same token, pre- 
miums should be produced commensu- 
rate with existing conditions; perhaps 
we in the fire insurance business have 
had too much pride in the fact that over 
a long period of years our rates have 
steadily decreased. while in virtually 
every other line of business costs have 
gone up. 

Above all, we need to be thoroughly 
informed, and, again, it seems that there 
was never a time which called for a 
more thorough knowledge of our busi- 
ness. We must be sure of our ground, 
and one of the most encouraging as- 
pects of the whole picture today is the 
great number of those on the staffs of 
insurance companies and agencies who 
are exploring v various fields of study. 
Here is the reason for our faith that in 
the years ahead our business may be 
steadily improved, and that there may 
be no dearth of new ideas through 
which even broader protection can be 
afforded. 
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Companies pre to Pea to Select | 


Profitable Aviation 


In years gone by much has been writ- 
ten in these pages to convince agents 
that aviation is a coming field, worth 
cultivating. This is no longer necessary. 
Even the most conservative and skepti- 
cal agent now admits that aviation is 
here to stay, that it is big business, and 
that it will continue to grow. 

An aircraft manufacturer announces a 
new model to sell at $7,000 and 1,500 
orders with deposits soon follow! Our 
4,000 airports are so crowded that fur- 
aviation is arrested 
Some 


ther expansion of 
by lack of space on the ground. 
2.500 additional airports should soon be 
under construction. The domestic air- 
Ines flew 80,000,000 more miles in the 
first ten months of 1946 than in 1945 
and with a better safety record. 

Many new feeder air lines will be au- 
thorized by the CAB. New uses are be- 
ing developed for airplanes and_ heli- 
copters. The number of civil aircraft 
has tripled since the war ended. There 
are now about 350,000 licensed pilcts. 

All this means insurance—all types of 
insurance—aircraft hull and liability, per- 
sonal accident, hangar keepers liability, 
airport liability and compensation. The 

gent no longer need be urged to scout 
for business. It often comes to him. 
Now he seeks information on how to 
write it rather than tips on how to get it. 


Careful Underwriting Vital 


The business is there. But so are the 
losses! The companies look to the 
agents not alone for business but for 
profitable business. Airplane operation 
presents the combined hazards of boat 
and automobile operation multiplied by 
a third dimension! While the airlines 
continue to improve their safety record, 








Expert in Aviation 


— Lederer has been chief en- 
gineer of Aero Insurance Underwrit- 
ers since 1929 except for several 
years which he spent with the Gov- 
ernment as director of the Safety 
Bureau of the Civil Aeronautics 
3oard, and then during the war as 
executive assistant in the Airlines 
war training program, operations an- 
alyst Army Air Forces, bombing re- 
search analyst, United States strate- 
gic bombing survey. 

He is a member of the operations 
committee of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics; vice 
president in charge of safety for the 
National Aeronautic Association; 
past chairman of the Air Transport 
Section, National Safety Council. 











the accident frequency of private flying 
continues to be bad. One out of every 
five aircraft meets with an accident each 
vear and in 90% of the cases, this in- 
volves an expensive overhaul or replace- 
ment of a major assembly such as a 
wing or undercarriage. In 1944 when 
there were less than 20,000 civil aircraft 
the value of civil aircraft lost in hangar 


fires alone totaled over $200,000. Only the 


By JEROME LEDERER 


Aero Insurance Underwriters 


most careful underwriting has kept rates 
at their present level. ; 

Fatal accidents, usually the result of 
reckless flying, involved one in every 100 
aircraft in 1945. Imagine the public in- 
dienation if the occupants of every 
100th automobile were likely to be 
killed each year! 

These losses are for the most part 
unnecessary. There are airports which 
are carefully inspected and maintained 
and where air and ground traffic is so 
well managed that a serious accident 
has not occurred for years. There are 
flving schools with excellent records, 
whose students are likely to live to a 
rine old age. There are pilots who have 
flown many years and thousands of 
hours without scratching their airplanes 
or themselves. 

How Agent Can Tell Good Risks 


The agent should know how to help 
the underwriters distinguish between 
the good and the uncertain risk. Years 
of experience are necessary to do this 
but a few principles might help the un- 
initiated to get started in this field. 

The most desirable risk is one where 
the aircraft will be used strictly for per- 
sonal transportation by a mature person. 
The owner uses it as a tool for business 
or pleasure. He is serious about the 
maintenance and operation of this tool. 
He lavishes as much attention on his 
airplane as he does on his favorite golf 
clubs or fly rod. Being circumspect and 
intelligent, he never attempts a flight 
without carefully checking the weather, 
ascertaining his course and check points 
and the condition of the fields where he 
might land. He does not let others fly 
his airplane without a check ride. 

He is usually the successful business- 
man, doctor, farmer, lawyer insurance 
agent who applies the same principles of 
care and planning to the operation of 
his airplane that has brought him to the 
point where he can afford to buy and 
operate one. He is a good risk. Air- 
craft used by business firms as well as 
by careful individuals are included in 
this category. On the development of 
this class of business hinges the whole 
future of non-subsidized aviation. 

The next large class of risks are the 
many companies that sell or service and 
repair aircraft. They correspond to deal- 
ers in automobiles or boats but in ad- 
dition they usually conduct flying 
schools, rent airplanes, run repair shops, 
onerate airports and sometimes restau- 
rants or hotels. 

Fixed Base Operators 

It is estimated that there are at least 
4,000 of these Aircraft Service Opera- 
tors (sometimes called fixed base opera- 
tors) in the U.S.A. With the Govern- 
ment encouraging the construction of 
several thousand new airports, many 
more will get into the business, 

The careless fixed base operator pre- 


sents the insurance underwriters with 
their most freauent source of losses. 
Underwriters like to insure operators 


who (1) have a good business sense and 
recognize the importance of knowing 
their operating costs, (2) know the lim- 
itation of aircraft operation or hire 
someone that does. This means the em- 
ployment of a good check pilot so that 
no plane will be sold or rented without 
assurance that the purchaser or renter 


Harris & Ewing 
JEROME LEDERER 
to fly the 


understands thoroughly how 
airplane. 

It means insistence on flight plans for 
aircraft that are rented and a check on 
the intention for which they are being 
rented. It means good housekeeping to 
reduce fire hazards (principles of good 
garage management apply) and _insis- 
tence on good field management, control 
of spectators, slow taxiing, adequate tie- 
downs for aircraft to prevent windstorm 
losses, careful handling of aircraft by 
employes, no smoking around the fuel 
pump, periodic check of fuel for water 
and other impurities, courteous attitude 
towards customers, a certificated me- 
chanic to check the condition of aircraft 
(at least one mechanic for each ten air- 
craft). The agent will recognize that 
many of these requirements should also 
be considered in considering airport lia- 
bility insurance or hangar keeper’s lia- 
bility. 

Sometimes both the private owner and 
the dealer will permit their aircraft to 
be used for hazardous purposes not con- 
templated when the insurance was writ- 
ten. Crop dusting, for example, is a 
dangerous use except in the hands of 
thoroughly experienced operators. Low 
flying for search purposes, stunting at 
low altitudes, coyote hunting are other 
hazardous uses which are not considered 
cood risks. 

Familiarization Is a Must 

Most of us can usually switch with 
safety from driving an old model T 
Ford to a modern car and vice versa. 


This is not true of aircraft. A pilot ac- 
customed to flying the pre-war light 
plane with its simple undercarriage, 


fixed pitch propeller and slow landing 
speed will probably crack up in a more 
modern airplane with retractible under- 
carriage and other mechanisms that re- 
quire extra attention, unless he goes to 
considerable time and expense to famil- 
iarize himself with the new controls— 
to the point where he can identify and 
operate them blindfolded. Transferring 


from a familiar airplane to a strange 
one is similar to writing a letter on a 





Risks 


typewriter after the keys have been al- 
tered. Familiarization is a must. 

The end of the war released thousands 
of surplus military aircraft for sale. 
About 20,000 have been sold to the pub- 
lic at a fraction of their original cost. 
Unless spare parts are available at the 
same low cost it is obviously impossible 
to provide satisfactory insurance for 
such aircraft. However spare parts at 
reasonable rates are available for many 
of them. They are insurable at current 
rates but the agent should know that a 
surplus military airplane such as a $0,- 
000 single engined A T (Advanced 
Trainer) which can be bought for $850 
will cost the owner about $20 per hour 
to operate (for hangar rent, fuel, oil, 
maintenance, overhaul and insurance). 

Therefore, an airplane like this in the 
hands of an owner whose income is less 
than say $10,000 per year is likely to 
suffer from inadequate maintenance un- 
less the owner is a good airplane me- 
chanic and has the shop facilities to 
keep the airplane in repair himself. 
Nevertheless for those with lower in- 
comes there are many thousands of pri- 
mary trainers and liaison type military 
planes which cost only about $6 per hour 
to operate and are relatively easy to 
maintain. 

The agent should remember these dis- 
tinctions in operating costs if he wishes 
to provide the proper service to his 
client and to his company, i.e., he should 
tactfully call the attention of the as- 
sured to the cost of operating aircraft 
and determine whether he can afford 
the cost. When an owner finds he can- 
not meet operating expenses, he often 
tries to obtain additional income by 
renting his plane. This usually results 
in a loss. 


Industrial Aid Operations 


Many of these war surplus airplanes 
are of the large multi-engined transport 
tyne. Industry and wealthy individuals 
have bought these and have had them 
thoroughly checked and modernized. 
These “industrial aid” operations are 
considered good risks provided the pilot 
is competent and thoroughly trained in 
emergency procedures (i.e., what to do 
if one engine stops, what to do if he 
overshoots or undershoots). A co-pilot 
or flying mechanic is usually required to 
assist the pilot. 

To obtain greater utility from these 
expensive aircraft, the owners often in- 
sist that they be flown in poor weather. 
This means the pilot must hold an in- 
strument certificate. Many pilots have 
instrument certificates which permit 
them to fly aircraft through clouds and 
above them but this means very little 
unless they have adopted a routine for 
maintaining their proficiency not only to 
fly straight and level by instruments but 
to orientate themselves on a radio range 
and to make an instrument approach to 
an airport. This proficiency can be 
maintained by a minimum of two hours’ 
practice per month on the airplane or 
on a Link Trainer (a device used on 


the ground to simulate’ instrument 
flight). A pilot who attempts to fly by 
his instruments without maintaining 


this proficiency is almost sure to crack 
up. 
Returning veterans have bought sur- 
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McCain Upholds Bills 
Of All-Industry Group 


WRITES LETTERS TO AGENTS 





Says Aetna Fire Group Companies Com- 
pletely Support Bills; Scores 
Opposition to Them 

A brief explanation of the All-Indus- 
try bills has been sent to all agents 
countrywide of the Aetna Fire Insurance 
Co. and its five subsidiaries over the 
signature of President W. Ross Mc- 
Cain. In his letter Mr. McCain says, 
“Our companies completely support the 





W. ROSS McCAIN 


All-Industry bills and they, through the 
fire and casualty associations of which 
they are members, have participated in 
the preparation of the All-Industry 
bills.” 

The explanation points out that the 
All-Industry Committee spent nearly two 
years in considering this proposed legis- 


lation and that while these are not per- 
fect bills, they are worthy of full sup- 
port. He adds that while experience in 


the future may indicate the necessity of 
some modifications, these bills are the 
best which have been offered up to the 
present time to meet the requirements of 
Public Law 15 in order to protect the 
cooperative making of rates from the 
impact of the Sherman Act, and to as- 
sure the continuance of regulation by 
the states rather than by the Federal 
Government. 
Approached With Intelligence 

“Never in the history of the insurance 
business,” Mr. McCain’s letter says, “has 
it been faced with so serious a situation 
and never has an undertaking been ap- 
proached with more intelligence and de- 
termination than the task which faced 
the committee which is truly an All- 
Industry Committee. We believe firmly 
that none of those interests which have 
taken a position in opposition to the All- 
Industry bills has been or will be able 
to oor anything which is as good, 
let alone better.” 

Mr. McCain set forth the general pro- 
visions of the All-Industry bills, and 
said that the most widely discussed coun- 
ter proposals are in the so-called E. W. 
Sawyer amendments which would re- 
move the requirement for supporting in- 
formation, remove the statutory duty of 
the Commissioner to review rates and 
remove the waiting period. 

Mr. McCain said that the All-Industry 
Committee considered these proposals 
many months ago and that while as a 
matter of law they might constitute 
regulation, assuming it could be properly 
administered, which assumption is of 
doubtful validity, they were rejected by 
the All-Industry Committee. 


Could Change Filings Daily 
Mr. McCain said that the Sawyer pro- 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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Views Presented on a Important 
Problems at Marine Union Meeting 


Atomic Energy, War Risks on Shore, Abolition of General 
Average, Theft Claim Increases Considered; Dele- 
gates Eager to Cooperate for the Common Good 


By Harotp Jackson 
President, Wm. H. McGee @ Co., Inc., New York City 


Harold Jackson, president of Wm. H. 
McGee & Co., Inc., one of the leading 
marine underwriting offices in this coun- 
try, headed the two-man delegation which 
the American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers named to attend the meeting of the 
International Marine Insurance Union at 
Zurich, Switzerland, in September. With 
Mr. Jackson went Henry H. Reed, mana- 
ger of the New York City branch of the 
Insurance Co. of North America Compa- 
nies. Both these men are among the most 
able marine executives in the American 
market and Mr. Jackson’s keen analysis of 
the Union meeting is presented herewith: 


A considerable amount of speculation 
has arisen and suspicion been aroused 
because of the fact that the recent meet- 
ing of the International Union was held 
“in camera.” 

The answer is very simple. The new 
Union is composed of delegates from 

national marine insurance trade associa- 
tions. They hold nothing but a super 
committee meeting. They have no power 


to bind their national associations, and, 
therefore, any action must stem from 
the national associations after their 


representatives have returned and re- 
ported to them. 
Served Very Useful Purpose 

Now, as to the meeting itself, it ap- 
peared to serve a very useful purpose, 
and all delegates appeared to approach 
all matters with an open mind, eager to 
cooperate for the common good and give 
of their experience to the enlightenment 
of those who have a common problem. 
In a world not yet recovered from the 
aftermath of war and with international 
meetings and their attendant difficulties 
being fashionable, here at least was one 
that only lasted really one and a half 
days and its business was finished with 
dispatch in an amicable manner and with 
almost complete unanimity on every item 
on the agenda. 

With the new by-laws not finalized it 
was not possible for the American dele- 
gation to agree to join the organization 
as yet, but notwithstanding that, we were 
graciously allowed to participate in the 
discussions. 

The agenda has been widely circulated 
and was confined to what might be 
termed sound business practices and sub- 
jects that might affect the financial sta- 
bility of the world insurance market. 

Insofar as sound business practices 
are concerned, I am happy to say that 
this subject did not involve the Ameri- 
can market, except in a very minor way. 

Atomic Energy 

Under the heading of things that 
touched upon the stability of the insur- 
ance markets were the writing of war 
on shore and the effect atomic energy 
might have on the insurance world. 

The Skandinavian insurance companies 
—life, casualty, fire and marine—have 
had several meetings to try and deter- 
mine the effect that atomic energy may 
have on the insurance business as a 
whole. The subject must not be con- 
fused with the effect of the atom bomb 
which presumably would be an engine of 
war. 

It might be well for the life and cas- 
ualty insurance companies in the United 
States to give some thought to this sub- 


ject. 
War Risk on Shore 
The question of writing war risk on 
shore was brought up by the Dutch 
representative, As shipments on the ca- 


nals of Holiand, Belgium and the River 
Rhine qualify for war risk insurance when 
they consist of merchandise from over- 
seas, their contention was that similar 
shipments conveyed to the same destina- 
tions by motor truck go on roads that 
parallel those same canals and the River 
Rhine and, therefore, should be eligible 
for war risk cover also; or that cover 
not be granted to canal and river ship- 
ments. 

A further suggestion was made that 
no cover be granted during tranship- 
ment, particularly because of congestion 
at transhipping ports of Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam and Antwerp where marine 
underwriters prior to the war excluded 
such coverage. It was agreed that war 
risk clauses should be checked to see if 
they should be revised in the light of 
this suggestion. 

Abolition of General Average 


The question of the abolition of gen- 
eral average refuses to die, and it was 
decided to appoint a committee of claims 
adjusters to consider the subject and 
report. Attention was drawn to the fact 
that M. C. “Harrison of San Francisco 
had put forward a similar suggestion 
some forty years ago and as far back as 
1877 Lloyd’s had appointed a subcommit- 
tee to consider the subject and they had 
at that time recommended the abolition. 

C. E. P. Taylor referred to this matter 
at the annual general meeting of the 
London Institute in January, 1946, and 
he pointed out that general average was 
a relic of the old days when insurance 
was not so universal, and in most cases 
at the present time was paid for by un- 
derwriters. He further referred to the 
fact that some people argued that gen- 
eral average could not be abolished as 
the laws of some countries contained 
provisions relating to general average, 
but suggested on the other hand that 
there was nothing to prevent underwrit- 
ers coming to an agreement among 
themselves to the effect that general 
average should lie where it fell. 

He also suggested that the main argu- 
ments in favor of abolition were: 

(a) . There would be a considerable 
saving in labor and expense. 

(b) It would avoid the trouble of ar- 
ranging guarantees or the payment of 
deposits. 

(c) The payment of a high rate of in- 
terest—sometimes as much as 8%— 
would be avoided. 

(d) A more rapid finalization of ac- 
counts would be possible. 

Alarming Rise in Theft Claims 

Reference was made to the alarming 
increase in theft and pilferage claims 
throughout the world and the fact that 
the additional rates charged were inade- 
quate. 

Several delegates reported on the situ- 
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N. Y. Board Nominates 


Skirrow as Vice Pres. 


At its meeting held on December 5 the 
committee on nominations of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters nomi- 
nated Sinclair T. Skirrow, vice President 
of the Great American, for vice presi- 
dent to succeed Fred Kentner, who re- 
signed as of November jd, due to his re- 
tirement from active business. This 
nomination will be presented at the 
— meeting to be held on December 
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Jackson President 
Of Marine Institute 


BOGARDUS IS VICE PRESIDENT 


Percy Chubb Says Govt. Must Have an 
Important Part in Business; Urges 
Cooperation by Marine Men 








Harold Jackson, president of Wm. H. 
McGee & Co., Inc., New York, was 
elected president of the American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors December 
5. He succeeds T. J. Goddard of Chubb 
& Son. Other officers elected were 
Henry B. DeGray, Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
vice president; J. Arthur Bogardus, At- 
lantic Mutual; Ernest G. Driver, secre- 
tary. 

Standing committees were appointed 
as follows: 

Admissions—Thomas S. Deering, J. 
Whitney Baker, J. W. Morrow, M. M. 
Pease and H. C, Thorn. 

Forms and Clauses—Hawley T. Ches- 
ter, W. H. Curwen, Henry B. DeGray, 
H. R. Dwelly, E. E. Ellis, J. Mather and 
G. B. Oxford. 

Legislation—J. T, Byrne, Hawley T. 
Chester, J. S. Gilbertson, F. B. McBride, 
M. W. Morron, Henry H. Reed and O. 
C. Torrey. 

Relations With Carriers—H. FE. Reed, 
Owen E. Barker, Henry A, Klahre, F. 
Maccabe, G. W. McIndoe, O. L. Owen 
and W. D. Phillips. 


Percy Chubb Speaks 


Percy Chubb of Chubb & Son, who 
was director of Government war risk in- 
surance during the war spoke at the 
luncheon meeting, asking the marine 
men to understand the attitude of the 
Federal Government and to consider it 
in shaping their business practices. He 
urged that marine underwriters make 
certain their own acts are consistent 
with sound economic policy. 

“Even at a time when the immediate 
sentiment is away from Government con- 
trols,” he said, “we must recognize that 
as economic life grows more complex 
the public interest will require continu- 
ing safeguards and that the Government, 
if not as a participant then at least as a 
referee, must continue to have an im- 
portant part in the game. We as busi- 
ness men have both the right, and per- 
haps a greater opportunity than in the 
past, to see that the rules are fair and 
are fairly enforced; and the path of 
wisdom is to utilize this opportunity 
rather than to advocate a policy of ab- 
solute laissez-faire. 

“Nothing would be more destructive to 
our welfare,” he cautioned, “than a con- 
tinuance of the pre-war trend of quotas 
and controlled exchanges. We must be 
sure that in our desire to protect and 
expand our business we are not tempted 
to support comparable nationalistic 
measures, or again take the question 
of cartels and price fixing. At the time 
when insurance activities were consid- 
ered exempt from the anti-trust statutes. 
the hull syndicate nonetheless consis- 
tently refused to consider cooperation 
with competing markets, even as a 
means of meeting periods of destructive 
If we believe in a free 
rather than a controlled economy we 
must be steadfast in maintaining this 
attitude.” 


Bernard R. Stone Named 
Nebraska Dept. Director 


Bernard R. Stone, Omaha attorney, 
has been named State Insurance Director 
to take office on January 9. Mr. Stone 
is a former legislator. Donald R. Hod- 
der, who has been head of the Depart- 
ment since last June, has been invited to 
remain in his former capacity of as- 
sistant director and actuary. 


B. P. CARTER INCORPORATES 

B. P. Carter, manager, Virginia-Caro- 
lina Department, Richmond, Va., has 
incorporated as the B. P. Carter Co. 
with authorized maximum capitalization 
$150,000 and with himself as presi- 
ent. 
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National Fire Building at Night 





National Fire Group’s 


Floodlighting of exterior of beautiful 
new executive and administration office 
of National Fire Group of Hartford was 
finally achieved one week before the 
recent brown-out orders. The compa- 
nies moved into the building a month 
before Pearl Harbor Day in 1941, and 
the floodlighting was delayed until late 
this year. 

A battery of ten large outdoor flood- 
lights is carefully placed to illuminate 
the entire exterior of the center section, 
and as the building is set well back from 
the street in the center of the land- 
scaped block which it occupies, the ef- 
fect at night is most striking. 

The floodlighting of the National, the 


Building Illuminated 


which has been a 
landmark for years, the Aetna Life’s 
illuminated Colonial Cupola, the Two- 
Hartfords illuminated pillared entrance, 
and several others give Hartford insur- 
ance companies impressive settings after 
dark as well as in the daytime. Inter- 
ruption of the floodlighting just before 
the Christmas season, in accordance 
with Governor Baldwin’s proclamation, 
temporarily deprived Hartford of an 
impressive display, but also enabled 
further study of office building illumin- 
ation, 


Travelers Beacon 


McCain Upholds Bills 


(Continued from Page 58) 


posal would permit a company to change 
its filings daily, or even more frequently 
if it chose to do so, thereby making an 
intelligent administration by the state a 
practical impossibility. “It increases the 
possibility of rate wars,” he said. “It 
means that the agent’s dollar’s rate is 
subject to day-to-day fluctuations even 
though commission percentage remains 
unchanged. 

“Under the proposal the rates filed 
and charged might be in existence for 
months before the Insurance Commis- 
sioner would decide that they are exces- 
sive under the Sawyer proposal; that de- 
termination would riot result in a return 
to the public of any money which had 
been overcharged since it is proposed 
to keep in the provision of the All-In- 
dustry bill. The insurance industry, be 
it companies or agents, we do not be- 
lieve, will ever want to take that position 
before a state legislature or in Washing- 
ton, and even if we did, it is probable 
that no state legislature and no Con- 
gress of the United States would stand 
for it. It may, therefore, be safely as- 
sumed that under any bill regulating ac- 
cording to the Sawyer proposal the pro- 
vision that any change in rates by the 
Insurance Commissioner’s order shall not 
affect any contract prior thereto, will be 
deleted, whereas under the All-Industry 
bill it is a perfectly proper division be- 











SWISS RE. U. S. MANAGER 





J. K. Battershill Succeeds Late Rodney 
Davis; Joined Company in 1938; 
Formerly with Firemen’s 

The Swiss Reinsurance Co. announces 
appointment of J. K. Battershill as Uni- 
ted States manager to succeed the late 


Rodney Davis. 

Mr. Battershill joined the United 
States branch of the company in 1938 
as branch secretary. In June, 1943, he 
was appointed assistant United States 
manager. He has had a wide insurance 
experience, having entered the insur- 
ance business in 1925 with the Under- 
writers Adjusting Co. and then succes- 
sively served the Monarch Fire of Ohio 
and the Firemen’s of New Jersey. 

He was educated at public schools in 
Topeka, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., and 
attended the University of Kansas. 





PREMIUM FINANCE SERVICE 





Announced by Whitehill Premium Corp. 
of New York; Will Aid Producers 
for Whitehill Agency 
Inauguration of a new insurance pre- 
mium finance service has been an- 
nounced by Whitehill Premium Corpora- 
tion, 10 Gold Street, New York. This 
corporation is affiliated with the White- 
hill Agency and has been designed to 
enable producers to offer to their clients 
the simplest possible premium finance 

plan at most attractive service rates. 

Available to brokers is a descriptive 
brochure which shows an easy way to 
calculate payments. It also outlines nine 
separate methods of payment calling for 
big interest payments ranging from 
1% to 3%, according to amount of down 
payment and rate of amortization. 

Officers of the new corporation are 
Morton Whitehill, president; Clarence 
Whitehill, vice president, and Eugene C. 
Merrill, vice president. 


Blue Goose Grand Nest 
Publicity Committee 


The grand nest of Blue Goose has an- 
nounced that the grand nest publicity 
committee for 1946-47 will be headed by 
M. R. McGruder of Birmingham, Ala. 
Other members are P. Davidson, To- 
ronto; Howard J. Burridge, Cincinnati; 
Arthur C. Piver, San Francisco, and Ed- 
win N, Eager, New York. 




















American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 


New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 
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Bowring of London New 


Canadian Organization 
C. T. Bowring Co., Ltd., London, 


one of the largest insurance produc- 
tion organizations in the world, has 
formed in Montreal, Canada, United 
Kingdom Underwriting Agency, Ltd., 
headquarte rs of which are at 222 Hos- 
pital Street, that city. It was in con- 
nection with this new corporation 
that S. H. Buckenham of Bowring 
recently visited Canada. bs hen in 
New York he stays at the St. Regis. 
He sailed on the Queen Liizabeth 
about three weeks ago. 











cause the state has the sight to pass 
upon the reasonableness of the rate be- 
fore it is charged. 

“What happens to the agent under the 
Sawyer proposal if his rate making and 
filing provisions are accepted and the 
Commissioner’s order affects outstanding 
contracts so that a rate which is found 
to be too high must be readjusted by a 
return to the insured of the excess 
amount charged? Every agent’s com- 
mission then becomes subject to recast- 
ing as far back as may be necessary to 
cover the date when the excessive rate 
was filed and charged, and every agent 
would be exposed to demand for a re- 
turn of that portion of his commission 
represented by the excess in the rate. 
No agent would ever be certain that his 
commissions were fully earned. The 
larger the agent’s business, the more 
serious this exposure would be. 

z _ Bad Public Reaction 

Looking at it from the companies’ 
standpoint, it would expose them to pos- 
sible violations of the rating law, great 
expense in returning excess rates, and 
bad public reaction as the result of re- 
funding operations, whether conducted 
either through the comps inies Or through 
some political appointee, and anything 
that reflects a bad public reaction af- 
tects agents as well as companies. 

“Much of the opposition which seems 
to exist among agents to the All-Indus- 
try bills is based upon the theory that 
under those bills the commission of the 
agent would be controlled by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner and that the agent 
would lose his right to contract freely 
with the company as to his scale of com- 
missions. No one has yet said flatly that 
such a result would follow and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that it would follow. 
Even the Sawyer proposals do not em- 
body anything different from the All- 
Industry bills on this point. Certainly 
expenses are an important part of the 
premium dollar, and agents’ commissions 
are an important part of the expense 
portion of that dollar, but no Insurance 
Commissioner is likely to receive the 
sanction of any court to any rate which 
doés not provide both an adequate loss 
and expense ratio, and unless the expen- 
ditures are wasteful, extravagant or 
made in bad faith the Commissioner 
must make proper allowance in any rate 
structure for expenses. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that any agent will have any 
difficulty i in showing that his commission 
is not extravagant. Certainly he is not 
going to admit that it is, and no pro- 
posal that has yet been presented in defi- 
nite form makes any attempt to deal 
with the question of agents’ commissions. 

“The insurance »usiness must have, 
before January 1, 1448, regulation by the 
states sufficient to meet the requirements 
of Public Law 15. The states are free 
to choose the kind of regulation suitable 
to them provided it meets those require- 
ments. It is quite certain that the All- 
Industry bill will fulfill this purpose 
Whether anything less will do so o1 
not is pure theory, of doubtful validity. 
Choice of regulation will be no longer 
open to the states after January 1, 1948. 
They must have either the kind of regu- 
lation required by Public Law 15 or ex- 
pect the entrance of Federal control. 
The states and the insurance industry 
face serious questions with which our 
companies do not wish to gamble, and 
we do not believe our agents will be 
willing to do so when they thoroughly 
understand all the implications.” 
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Gustave R. Michelsen 
Alfred J. Ungerland 
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REPRESENTING: 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CALIF. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 

CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. OF KANSAS 

PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 


LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL 

QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


SUBURBAN AND BINDING DEPARTMENTS ° 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


12 Platt Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-9484 
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Some Members of Insurance 


Many of the leading law offices of America have fire and casualty insurance 


companies among their clients. 


The Eastern Underwriter presents herewith some 


of the best known members of these law firms who have devoted considerable 


attention to insurance matters. 


of insurance companies, with the exception of Senator George Wharton Pepper 


None of the men in the symposium is on the staffs 


who is general counsel of Penn Mutual Life but whose law firm has handled legal 
g £ 


work for a number of companies. 


George Wharton Pepper 





Phillips Studio 
GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


George Wharton Pepper, Philadel- 
phia, formerly United States Senator, 
has long ranked as one of America’s 
most distinguished lawyers. His law 
firm is Pepper, Bodine & Stokes. He 
became a United States Senator in 
January, 1922, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Boies Penrose, and was 
elected for a term ending in 1927. He 
holds a large number of college degrees 
and has delivered lectures on law at 
University of Pennsylvania and Yale 
University; is a fellow of numerous 
learned societies; was president of the 
American Law Institute, and among the 
works of which he is author are these: 
“The Borderline of Federal and State 
Decisions,” “Pleadings of Common Law 
and Under the Codes,” “Digest of the 
Laws of Pennsylvania.” He was deco- 
rated by Belgium—a Grand Officer of 
Order of Leopold II. 

Senator Pepper is general counsel of 
the Penn Mutual Life and his firm has 
had among its clients a number of in- 
surance companies. 


Paul J. McGough 


Paul J. McGough of Minneapolis is 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel. 

For six years Mr. McGough was gen- 
eral attorney for the Chicago & North- 
western R. R. in St. Paul. In 1928 he 
accepted a partnership in the firm of 
Faegre & Benson, Minneapolis, and has 
since that time devoted the greater part 
of his time to the trial of cases in all 
fields of law, and particularly in insur- 
ance law. 

Among the clients of Faegre & Benson 
are Aetna Casualty, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, New Amsterdam Casualty, 








McGOUGH 


PAUL J. 
Loyalty Group, St. Paul Mercury In- 
demnity, Anchor Casualty, Aetna Life, 
Northwestern Mutual, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Penn Mutual, Union Central, Sun 
Life of Canada, Fidelity Mutual, Bank- 
ers Life Co., and Kansas City Life. 


Judge Arthur G. Powell 


Judge Arthur G. Powell of Powell, 
Goldstein, Frazer & Murphy, Atlanta, 
was born in Blakely, Ga., in 1873. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1891, he practiced 
at Blakely, Ga., until he became a mem- 
ber of the Court of Appeals of Georgia, 
January 1, 1907. Resigning from the 
bench on January 15, 1912, he, with 
John D. Little, organized in Atlanta the 
law firm of Little & Powell, which, after 
some changes in title, took its present 
firm name in 1938, 

In 1917 Judge Powell was 
president of the Atlanta Bar Association 
and in 1921 of the Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion. He became vice 
American Bar Association in 1935 and 
next year became a member of the 
House of Delegates. He presided at the 
organization meeting of the American 
Bar Association’s insurance section in 
1934, 

Judge Powell has been a member of 
the International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel since its organization. He 
served as a vice president and member 
of the executive committee for several 
years and is author of several law books 
and some legal magazine articles. One 
of his books dealing with a country law 
practice in the piney woods section of 
Southwest Georgia, is “I Can Go Home 
Again.” Justice Jackson of the Supreme 
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JUDGE ARTHUR G. POWELL 
Court of the United States reviewed this 
book at length in the March, 1944, issue 
of American Law Journal. 


Francis O. Affeld, Jr. 
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FRANCIS O. AFFELD, JR. 


Francis O. Affeld, Jr. of Affeld, 
Sowers & Herrick, one of the leading 
members of the New York bar, belongs 
to a prominent insurance family. His 
father, Francis O. Affeld, was for thirty 
years manager of the old Hamburg- 
3remen Fire Insurance Co.; was for 
over twenty years on the finance com- 
mittee of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and was its chairman for 
three years prior to his retirement in 
1913. His uncles were general agents for 
insurance companies in Chicago for 
many years. His son, Francis O. Affeld, 
3d, is associate counsel of the Penn 
Mutual Life. 

Francis O. Affeld, Jr. took his law 
degree at Cornell and while there pub- 
lished his Index to the old New York 
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Standard Fire Insurance Policy which 
at that 


| time was also the standard 
policy for Connecticut, Michigan, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, North and 
South Dakota and Rhode Island. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1898 and 
entered the employ of Richards & 
Heald, composed of George Richards, 
Dickinson W. Richards and John O. 


Heald. George Richards was the author 
of the famous textbook “Richards on 
Insurance.” Mr. Heald was the son of 
Daniel A. Heald, a former president of 
the Home Insurance Co. 

Mr. Affeld left Richards & Heald in 
1906, was admitted to the California bar 
in that year and spent six months in 
San Francisco for insurance companies 
in matters arising out of the conflagra- 
tion in that city in April of 1906. Re- 
turning to New York in 1907 he opened 
an office on the same floor with his 
former employers, having the facilities 
of that office. After Mr. Heald’s death, 
George Richards asked Mr. Affeld to 
form a partnership and the firm of 
Richards & Affeld was formed in 1915, 
consisting of George’ Richards, his 
brother, Dickinson W. Richards, Mr. 
Affeld and Frank Sowers. In 1927 Har- 
old E. Herrick became a member of the 
firm. He is the son of the late Harold 
Herrick, president of the Niagara Fire 
Insurance Co. George Richards died in 
1930 and his brother in 1933 and the 
firm then became Affeld, Sowers & 
Herrick, which firm and its predeces- 
sors have represented insurance compa- 
nies for seventy years. 





William Marshall Bullitt 
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WILLIAM MARSHALL BULLITT 


William Marshall Bullitt, of Bullitt 
& Middleton, Louisville, Ky., is one of 
America’s outstanding law- 
yers. He was chairman of public safety 
in Louisville in 1907-09; was Solicitor 
General of the United States in 1912- 
13; a Republican nominee for the 
United States Senate in 1914; and man- 
ager and Deputy Commissioner for 
France of the American Red Cross dur- 
ing World War I. He served as special 
counsel of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
1921-22; has argued more than fifty 
«cases before the Supreme Court of the 
United States; is a trustee of the Mu- 
tual Life. He is author of a number of 
pamphlets and for years was editor of 
Bullitt’s Civil and Criminal Codes of 
Kentucky, 
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Preliminary Report on Uniform 
Accounting Investigation Issued 


NAIC Fire and Marine Committee Receives 275 Page Book 
Giving Statistics on Company Expenses; Committee 
Comments on Functional Allocations and Commissions 


The fire and marine committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, of which J. Austin Carroll, 
Rhode Island, is chairman, received a 
275 page preliminary report on the uni- 
form accounting investigation at its 
meeting Monday morning at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York. This meet- 
ing was part of the midyear gathering 
ofthe NAIC. The report was prepared 
by the New York Insurance Department 
under the direction of Deputy Super- 
intendent Shelby C. Davis and contains 
a wealth of factual data on company ac- 
counting methods which may be used 
by state legislatures in helping to pre- 
pare fire rating bills. ; 

Insurance Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York stressed the point 
that this report contains no recommen- 
dations and is designed merely to be 
helpful to the states. He said that the 
hearings will be held in New York after 
January 1 at which company _spokes- 
men can present their views. He hopes 
the New York Department will have a 
complete report, vith recommendations, 
for submission to the NAIC at its June 
convention next year. 


Plan in Effect 


Fire Classification 


The committee was informed that the 
new fire classification plan approved by 
the NAIC this year will go into effect 
in several states early in 1947. These 
include New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and in addition most com- 
panies and stamping offices are prepared 
to put the plan into effect. Reports on 
amounts written are required only in 
Kentucky and Missouri and two other 
states seek that data. Lewis A. Vincent 
spoke for the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, A. V. Gruhn for the fire 
mutuals and John R. Dumont for the 
Interstate Underwriters Board. All the 
groups are prepared to go ahead with 
the new plan. 

Supt. Dineen commended Thomas 
Morrill of the New York Department 
for the research work he did in connec- 
tion with preparation of the report to 
the committee on fire company profit 
formulas, reviewed in these columns last 
week. 

Uniform Accounting 


The uniform accounting investigation 
report surveys the practices of forty- 
six stock fire organizations including 148 
companies, nine mutual organizations 
including twenty-three companies and in 
addition more than thirty companies 
have been visited. Over 200 pages in the 
report are devoted to statistics on classi- 
fication of company expenses. 

In commenting on expense allocation 
and apportionment methods of the com- 
panies the New York Department report 
states in part: 


Methods Used in Distributing Expenses 
Among Fleet, or Pool, or 
Office Companies 


“The system of distribution among 
‘group’ companies usually depends on 
the kinds of companies in the group 


(fire companies only, fire and casualty 
companies, or life, fire, and casualty 
companies); and on the inter company 
reinsurance arrangements (complete 
pooling of business, partial pooling, or 
non pooling). The following are some 
of the methods used. 

“Where the group is composed of 
fire and casualty companies, the joint 


expenses are distributed between fire 
and casualty, (a) on the basis of pre- 
mium volume, or (b) on the basis of 
special studies, or (c) on the basis of 
more or less arbitrary estimates. 

“Where the group is composed of life, 
casualty, and fire companies, the joint 
expenses are distributed over life, cas- 
ualty, and fire by elaborate cost alloca- 
tion systems employing time studies, 
item counts, and other methods. 

“Where all classes written by the fire 
companies in a group are pooled at uni- 
form percentages, joint expenses ap- 
plicable to the fire companies are dis- 
tributed on the basis of the fire com- 
panies’ premium volume, 

“Where all classes written by the fire 
companies in a group are not pooled at 
uniform percentages (e. g—Where mar- 
ine is pooled at different percentages), 
or where no pooling of business is in 
effect, joint expenses are distributed, 
(a) on the basis of premium volume, 
or (b) on the basis of more or less arbi- 
trary estimates. 


Management Contract 


“In organizations operating under a 
management contract, the commission 
paid to the manager is often in lieu of 
various types of underwriting expenses, 
i.e. the manager may bear most ad- 
ministrative expenses. There are vari- 
ous methods of allocating manager’s 
commission under such arangements. 


Functional Allocations 


“Expenses may be allocated to ‘func- 
tions.’ For instance, salaries may be 
shown on statements in such accounts 
as loss adjustment expenses, investment 
expense, field expense, printing expense 
and/or advertising expense. The func- 
tional break-down may be carried to a 
final conclusion with the consequent 
elimination of the salary account and of 
other accounts, or may be employed only 
for certain functions and not for others 
—for example the salaries of loss de- 
partment employes may be classified as 


Loss Adjustment Expenses while all 
other salaries are left in the salary 
classification. 


“Also related to a functional alloca- 
tion are certain proposed revisions in 
the method of reporting commission. 
These proposals call for adjustments in 
commission to take therefrom certain 
excess amounts over the local agency 
scale (General agency overriding, etc.) 
and to allocate such amounts to other 
expenses, on the theory that overriding 
commissions, etc. represent payment for 
administrative services performed in the 
field. For brokerage business the pro- 
cedure would be reversed, i.e., certain 
amounts would be deducted from other 
expenses and added to commission. 

“There is much difference of opinion 
as to the necessity for functional alloca- 
tions, and as to the extent of desirable 
functional breakdowns. 

“An objection raised against extensive 
functional allocations is the difficulty 
experienced in obtaining accuracy due to 
the necessity of distributing the same 
expense items to more than one func- 
tional classification. 

“Another objection is that allocations 
to functions conceal the real nature of 
the expense. However, proponents of 
the functional idea claim that allocation 
by kind of expense conceals the real 
purpose of the expense. This difference 
could be resolved by showing, on ex- 
pense statements, expenses both by kind 
and by certain functions, using columnar 


headings for the principal functional 
descriptions. 

“Fire insurance expenses, in general, 
are distributed by kind rather than by 
function. There are companies which 
distribute functionally to some extent 
but there are very few which make an 
extensive functional breakdown. The 
following are a few exainples of func- 
tional allocations found in the investi- 
gation thus far: 

“All loss department salaries 
charged to loss adjustment expenses. 

“50% of salaries and expenses of field- 
men are charged to loss adjustment ex- 
penses. 

“That part of salaries and expenses 
of field men, represented by the actual 
or estimated time spent on losses, is 
charged to loss adjustment expenses. 

“Salaries and expenses of company 
owned printing departments are charged 
to printing and stationery. 

“Salaries of the investment depart- 
ment are charged to investment ex- 
penses. 

“Salaries and rents of branch offices 
are charged to commission. 

“Salaries of counter brokerage depart- 
ment are charged to commission. 

“Overriding commission paid to gen- 
eral agents is charged to salaries and 
field supervisory expenses. 

“A part of commission paid on rein- 
surance assumed, and a part of commis- 
sion received on reinsurance ceded, is 
charged, or credited, to various expenses 
other than commission. 

“In certain mutual companies, a part 
of commission paid on reinsurance as- 
sumed, and a part of commission re- 
ceived on reinsurance ceded, is charged 
or credited to dividends to policy- 
holders. 


are 


Commission 

“The fire’ annual statement has one 
line on Page Three for the reporting 
of all types of commission, and the Fire 
and Marine Experience Exhibit provides 
for the splitting of total commission by 
major classes (fire, inland, auto, etc.). 
No other breakdowns are called for. 
Assume, therefore, that the fire class on 
the Fire and Marine Experience Exhibit 
shows net premiums of $1,000,000 and 
commission of $400,000 or 40%. Sup- 
posing a special analysis of these figures 
were made and the make-up found to 
be as follows: 
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“After this analysis, the conclusion 
might well be that the one line entry, 
for all types of commission, on the an- 
nual statement and on the experience ex- 
hibit, is of little value as a cost indica- 
tor. 

“As a result of the hodge podge cre- 
ated by throwing all types of commis- 
sion into one account, supervisory 
authorities and companies are currently 
searching for a method of commission 
bookkeeping, and commission reporting, 
which will yield more informative re- 
sults. There have been many proposals 
which boil down essentially to those 
commented on under the next two head- 
ings, 

Functional Apportionment of 
Commission 

“Proposals in this category take many 
forms but, in general, the idea may be 
expressed as follows: 

“A.— Take contingent commission, 
countersigning commission, and manage- 
ment commission and reinsurance com- 
mission out of the commission account 
and set these up separately. This will 
leave brokers, local agents, and general 
agents commission in the commission 
account, 

“B.—Treat local agency commission 


as the normal and either add to or de- 
duct from other types of commission to 
bring each closer to the local agency 
level. Thus the ratio of commission to 
net premiums will reflect fairly closely, 
the local agency average and the dis- 
tortion caused by the other types will 
be, in large part, eliminated. The 
amounts added or subtracted to bring 
commission to the local agency level 
will be offset by entries to administra- 
tive and field supervisory expenses, on 
the theory that part of any excess over 
the local agency scale is not commission 
but a payment for administrative and 
fieldmen’s services; and that part of the 
decrease under the local agency scale 
represents administrative expenses which 
would not have been necessary if the 
business had come through local agents. 

“Certain companies have put into prac- 
tice, in their home office bookkeeping, 
parts of the above proposal. 

Principal Difficulties 

“There are two principal difficulties 
in this method: (a) the apportionments 
cannot be accurately made without much 
labor, and (b) after the apportionments 
are made, the amount remaining in the 
commission account will still represent 
a mixture of different elements, due to 
the varying sizes of agencies, rates of 
commission, and types of agencies. To 
make this clear, consider the cost char- 
acteristics of breakerage, local agency, 
and general agency commissions. 

“Brokerage is the simplest kind of 
commission from the standpoint of cost 
allocations, and yet, there are two com- 
plicated cost factors included therein 
as follows: 

“1. Part of brokerage commission may 
be considered as reimbursement to the 
broker for expenses incurred in servicing 
the risk (such expenses as would be in- 
curred direct by the company if it did 
not deal through brokers). 

“2, Part of brokerage commission may 
be considered as a pure commission paid 
for acquiring the business. 

“Therefore, theoretically, by dealing 
through brokers, the company does not 
incur as much in administrative and 
field expenses, as in dealing direct with 
assureds, However, the saving in such 
expenses cannot be stated at a uniform 
percentage of total commission paid, be- 
cause there are large brokers and small; 














there are’ brokers with elaborately 
M Commission 
Premiums Commission Ratio 
$100,000 $15,000 15% 
700,000 175,000 25% 
200,000 70,000 35% 
400,000 160,000 40% 
—400,000 —160,000 40% 
10,000 
7,000 
123,000 
$1,000,000 $400,000 
equipped service organizations, and 


others poorly organized for service. 


Local Agents 


“Commiss‘on paid to local agents has 
.the cost characteristics of brokerage 
commission and, in addition, has another 
factor: the local agent may perform cer- 
tain tasks, such as writing the policy, 
which the broker is not required to 
perform. Therefore, theoretically, by 
dealing through local agents, the com- 
pany does not incur as much, in ad- 
ministrative and field expense, as in 
dealing through brokers. However, the 
saving in such expenses cannot be 
stated at a uniform percentage of total 
commission paid, because there are 
large local agents and small; there are 
agents with well equipped service or- 
ganizations, and others poorly organized 
for service (including non policy writing 
agents). 

“A general agent differs from a local 
agent in that he operates in a larger 
territory and has supervision over nu- 
merous local agents. The business of a 
general agent is composed of the busi- 
ness coming to his own office and that 
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Draft of Proposed Unfair Practices 
Bill Offered by NAIC Committee 


Intended to Keep Federal Trade Commission Act Prohibitions 
at State Level; Local Agents Protest Making 
Primary Boycott by Individual Illegal 


A proposed bill dealing with unfair 
and deceptive practices in the insurance 
business, designed to meet requirements 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
and intended to serve as a guide for 
states in passing laws to conform to Pub- 
lic Law 15, was presented to the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at its midyear meeting this week 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City by the NAIC committee on rates 
and rating organizations and Federal 
legislation. The initial draft of this bill, 
dated December 3, was approved by a 
majority vote of the All-Industry Com- 
mittee. Many changes were made by the 
NAIC committee one of which was ob- 
jected to strenuously by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. The 
bill, with the changes explained, was re- 
leased to the states by the committee. 

Presenting his report on Monday as 
chairman of the committee Commissioner 
Charles F. J. Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts addressed a gathering of several 
hundred leaders in the insurance busi- 
ness. Explaining this proposed bill in- 
tended to put control of ynfair practices 
on a state level and to keep the Federal 
Government out of the picture as much 
as possible, Commissioner Harrington 
said in part: 


Integrated Program Necessary 


“From the first the members of this 
committee have felt that if the problems 
created by the SEUA case and Public 
Law 15 were to be solved upon a state 
level, it was necessary to devise an inte- 
grated program. The job could not be 
done by a patchwork approach; the parts 
had to fit together within the contempla- 
tion of Public Law 15. 

“The bill may be described as an un- 
fair and deceptive practices act contain- 
ing prohibitions against certain enumer- 
ated practices and an omnibus provision 
designed to cover unenumerated prac- 
tices. It is the belief of this committee 
that to the extent possible this act pro- 
vides adequate machinery for dealing 
with the scope of the Federal Trade 
Commission act on a state level. We do 
not claim that this act can prevent the 
FTC from exercising the broad powers 
conferred upon it to act as the investi- 
gatory agent of Congress. 

“In the drafting of this bill certain 
prohibited practices have been set forth. 
Most practices in the insurance business 
inimical to the public welfare are well 
known and may be defined in a bill of 
this type. However, these practices 
sometimes vary from state to state and 
consequently legislation which might be 
necessary in one state would not be 
necessary in another. The committee 
emphasizes that where this legislation is 
introduced consideration should be given 
to the purely local problems of the state 
in drafting the definitive section of the 
bill. 


Powers of Commissioner 


“Tt will be noted that under this pro- 
posed bill, while power is conferred upon 
the Commissioner to issue cease and 
desist orders in connection with the 
enumerated practices, his power in con- 
nection with the unenumerated practices 
is limited. Authority has been given to 
him to initiate proceedings, subpoena 
witnesses, conduct hearings and make 
findings as to unenumerated practices. 
However, before his findings may be en- 
forced it is necessary to bring an action 
in court through the medium of the at- 
torney-general of the state. That this 
procedure is morg circuitous than one 


. 


giving the Commissioner power to issue 
cease and desist orders in any case is 
apparent. 

“In considering this more restrictive 
form of administrative procedure the 
committee was influenced by certain con- 
siderations: (1) Because of the experi- 
ence of the states in regulating the busi- 
ness Over a period of many years, unfair 
and deceptive practices are well known 
to the regulatory authorities and conse- 
quently should be set forth in the statute 
itself. This procedure, in the opinion of 
the committee, is to be commended be- 
cause under it people subject to the law 
know in advance what they may not do. 

“(2) Although the history of state 
legislation in the insurance business ex- 
tends back to 1807, until the present time 
no state had ever found it necessary to 
create a state counterpart of the FTC 
act, or to entrust to state regulatory 
officials the specific power contained in 
the attached bill. The definitive approach 
had been uniformly followed. Insofar 
as the proposed statute is concerned, 
state regulation is about to enter a new 
and broader regulatory field in which 
we should seek an enlargement of pro- 
cedural authority only as its need is 
demonstrated. 


“If an adequate, overall regulatory 
pattern is enacted, including a compre- 
hensive enumeration of prohibited prac- 
tices, the committee was of the opinion 
that there should be relatively few occa- 
sions for the use of this omnibus pro- 
vision. In this connection it must be 
remembered that that provision of the 
omnibus section enabling the Commis- 
s‘oner to initiate proceedings, hold hear- 
ings and make a report should in manv 
instances deter those who are engaged 
in questionable practices, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity for court procedure. 
If experience demonstrates that a con- 
siderable number of cases arise under 
the omnibus clause, it may well be that 
additional defined practices should be 
enumerated or that a more direct ad- 
ministrative procedure will be required.” 

General Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents asked, when Chairman Harring- 
ton had read the ‘report, if the agents’ 
association could present a statement. 
He then introduced John C. Stott of 
Norwich, N. Y., member of the NAIA 
executive committee, who presented a 
memorandum, also signed by President 
Guy T. Warfield, Jr., Baltimore, in which 
the following objection was stated: 


Agents Oppose Making Primary 
Boycott Illegal 


“In section 4(a) (4) of the bill the 
philosophy of concerted action as need- 
ing attention has been greatly enlarged 
to make the prohibition of the act run 
against the insurance agents in their 
daily work. The section now reads: 

“*Boycott, Coercion and Intimidation. 
Entering into any agreement to commit, 
or individually or by any concerted ac- 
tion committing any act of boycott, 
coercion or intimidation resulting or 
tending to result in unreasonable re- 
straint of, or a monopoly in, the business 
of insurance.’ 

“Here for the first time in this coun- 
try is an apparent attempt to introduce 
into state legislation a declaration to 
make what is called primary boycott on 
the part of an individual, illegal. When 
this new doctrine is applied to the daily 
operation of an insurance agent, such 
agent is confronted with the possibility 
that he will violate such a law in nearly 
every movement he undertakes. 

“If, perchance, he should represent to 


an assured that he can do a better job 
for him than his present agent or broker, 
he is instantly subjected to the charge 
of boycotting such other agent or broker. 
If he should resign the representation 
of an insurance company and place ex- 
piring policies of such company in an- 
other company he may be charged with 
boycotting the resigned company. 

“The elements of coercion and intimi- 
dation are so intimately tied into an 
alleged act of boycott, that to charge 
one, carries the connotation of charging 
the trilogy of action. 


Holds Initiative Will Be Stifled 


“If the words ‘individually or’ which 
are new words inserted by the propo- 
nents in the proposed act are permitted 
to remain, individual initiative, so im- 
portant to progress in the business of 
insurance, will be stifled. When statutory 
law imposes on an individual the neces- 
sity to square every thought and act 
that he may take in conducting his own 
business, with a law subject to so many 
interpretations, administrative in the first 
instance, at least by the Commissioner 
of Insurance, then individuals will be 
prevented from giving their best service 
to the industry through mental processes 
of fear. 

“In the realm of insurance solicitation, 
which is the basis of the whole insurance 
structure, one could scarcely conjure un 
a condition which would more surely 
result in the suppression of necessarv 
free competition, than a law such as here 
proposed, shackling a free agent oper- 
ating as an_ independent contractor, 
threatening him under a fair trade prac- 
tice statute with prosecution at every 
turn and on every occasion. 

“An aggressive agent (without whom 
insurance would be in a sorry plight) 
would constantly be at the mercy of the 
ill-inclined every time he made a move 
that could be interpreted as interfering 
with the supposed opportunity of an- 
other. To say this would not hanpen is 
contrary to the record. It has happened. 
It is happening today in Minnesota 
where one lone disgruntled agent has 
engaged other agents in a long, drawn- 
out, expensive litigation, declared by one 
court to be groundless, but nevertheless, 
continuing. 


First Appeared in N. Y. Bill 


“The first appearance of this movement 
was before the legislature of New York 
one year ago, and failed. (S.697, A.954). 
These bills prohibited companies, agents 
and brokers from entering into any 
agreement to boycott, coerce or intimi- 
date, or to do any act of boycott, coercion 
or intimidation; with power to conduct 
a hearing on any charged violation, issue 
a cease and desist order, with enforce- 
ment provisions. 

“Now the matter comes before the 
Insurance Commissioners with the idea 
not only to impinge the theory on every 
other state, but to depart from the con- 
certed action theory and apply his in- 
terdictions to individuals at every turn. 
It is no answer to the objection to say 
that the statute will apply equally to 
others as it will to agents. Company men 
do not act individually and independently. 
As servants of a corporation, it is the 
corporate act, if within the scope of 
employment. As an insurance agent, the 
act is individual as an independent con- 
tractor. Implied in the alnguage of the 
above section 4(a) (4) of the suggested 
fair trade practices act, appears to be a 
shaft directed at insurance agents and 


_ no one else. 


Legal and Illegal Boycott 


“Again in the language employed there 
is a seeming specious avoidance of the 
distinction between legal and illegal boy- 
cott. There has grown up in this coun- 
try, in the courts and in the pronounce- 
ments.of modern text authorities, the di- 
vision of boycott into primary and sec- 
ondary. Primary which is legal and gen- 
erally discussed under the Refusal to 
Deal doctrine, and secondary which is 
illegal and generally discussed under 
competitive business conditions where it 
is accompanied by threats, coercion and 


(Continued on Page 66) 


Propose Two Changes 
In Model Rate Bills 


RECEIVED BY NAIC COMMITTEE 





Would Require Supporting Information 
for Filings; Ban Disapproval if 
Requirements Are Met 





Proposed amendments to the All- 
Industry Commissioners model rating 
bills, approved by the All-Industry Com- 
mittee, were contained in the report of 
the rates and rating organization com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners released this 
week at the midyear meeting of the 
NAIC in New York. The recommended 
changes and additions in Section: 4(a) 
and Section 5 of the fire, marine and in- 
land marine rate regulatory bill, not 
acted on by the NAIC, are as follows, 
the new material being in bold face type: 

“Section 4(a): Every insurer shall file 
with the (Commissioner), except as to 
inland marine risks which by general 
custom of the business are not written 
according to manual rates or rating 
plans, every manual, minimum, class rate, 
rating schedule or rating plan and every 
other rating rule, and every modifica- 
tion of any of the foregoing which it 
proposes to use. Every such filing shall 
state the proposed effective date thereof, 
and shall indicate the character and ex- 
tent of the coverage contemplated. 

“When a filing is not accompanied by 
the information upon which the insurer 
supports such filing, and the (Commis- 
sioner) does not have sufficient informa- 
tion to determine whether such filing 
meets the reauirements of the Act, he 
may reauire such insurer to furnish the 
information unon which it supports such 
filing. Any filing may be supported by 
(1) the experience or judgment of the 
insurer or ratmg organization making 
the filing, (2) the experience of other 
insurers or rating organizations, or (3) 
any other factors which the imsurer or 
rating organization deems relevant. 

“A filing and any supporting informa- 
tion shall be open to public inspection 
after the filing becomes effective. Spe- 
cific inland marine rates on risks spe- 
cially rated, made by a rating organiza- 
tion, shall be filed with the (Commis- 
sioner). 

“Section 5: (e) No manual, min*mum, 
class rate, rating schedule, rating plan, 
rating rule, rating system, plan of op- 
eration or any modification of any of the 
foregoing shall be disapproved if the 
rates thereby produced meet the require- 
ments of this act.” 

These amendments were offered and 
adopted for the purpose of avoiding pos- 
sible misinterpretation of the intent of 
the sections amended. The amendments 
do not represent a departure in principle 
from the bills as approved at Portland, 
Ore., in June, the NAIC report states. 


New York Women Will Dine 


The Insurance Women of New York 
will hold its annual Christmas party and 
dinner at Fraunces Tavern, on the eve- 
ning of December 18. Agnes Lougheed, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
is president of the organization. 


TRAVELERS FIRE CHANGES 

The transfers of two special agents, 
fire lines, were announced this week by 
the Travelers Insurance Companies. 
William S. Spring is being transferred 
from Cleveland to the John Street 
branch, New York City, and Russel A. 
Larson has been transferred from San 
Francisco to Sacramento. 





N. J. SPECIALS TO MEET 
The New Jersey Special Agents Asso- 
ciation will hold its Christmas party at 
noon on Monday, December 16, at the 
“44 Club” at 44 Commerce Street, New- 
ark. 


TO SELL ADDITIONAL STOCK 


Harbor Insurance Co., of San Diego, 
Calif., has been granted a permit bv the 
Department of Insurance to sell 10,000 
additional shares of its capital stock. 
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Automobile Underwriters Predict 


High Loss Ratios Will Continue 


Do Not Believe Rate Increases Will Offset Present Costly 
Collision, Comprehensive and Theft Losses; More Normal 
Output of Cars Must Precede Improvement in Experience 


By Epwin N. Eacer 


Automobile underwriters and claim 


adjusters for fire-marine companies fail 
as yet to see a silver lining in the 
clouded outlook for 1947. Last year 
brought such unfavorable loss ratios 
for the majority of insurers that a 
minimum of difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining approval for collision 
rate increases both in 1945 and 1946 
from State Insurance Departments. 
Public officials were sympathetic as 
there was little chance to dispute the 
loss statistics offered in evidence of 
the need for higher rates. ; 
Despite that additional premium in- 
come and the more recent upward 
rate adjustments for comprehensive 
coverage, there is little prospect that 
many stock carriers will show a profit 
on this vear’s underwriting. Likewise, 
until conditions in the automobile manu- 
facturing industry tend to approach 
normal, as viewed by pre-war standards, 
profits at best will be lean from insur- 
ance underwriting. Leaders in the busi- 
ness are, of course, hopeful that changes 
for the better will be in evidence soon, 
but they have seen little so far upon 
which to build strong beliefs for im- 
provement. Some automobile manufac- 
turing executives have expressed them- 
selves as convinced that production will 
proceed with fewer interruptions in 1917, 
and as they are close to the picture 
they may be right. But their qualified 
prophesies have certainly failed to stir 
much enthusiasm in the insurance field. 


Outside Developments Are Controlling 


The automobile insurance industry, 
insofar as car damage coverage is con- 
cerned, is in the relatively unfortunate 
position of not being able to control 
some of the most important develop- 
ments which react favorably or unfavore 
ably upon it. Nearly all lines of busi- 
ness activity, as a matter of fact, in 
this hig shly integrated system which is 
America’s, are not independent, but 
interdependent. Insurance has made 
major contributions to stabilization of 
the automotive field, such as helping to 
improve safety features of cars, reduce 
fire and theft risks in addition to offer- 
ing the broad coverage which car 
owners require. But such cooperation 
between insurance and manufacturers, 
public officials and others brings favor- 
able results to all concerned only in 
what we term as normal times. Today’s 
widespread economic and other prob- 
lems associated with efforts at recon- 
version to a peacetime economy are so 
great as to dwarf constant efforts of 
insurance men to create conditions 
which will permit sale of broad con- 
tracts at reasonable rates. 

When the automobile manufacturing 
industry is affected as adversely as often 
as it has been since the war ended, 
automobile insurance suffers likewise 
and must ride out the storm as best it 
can, being content with such makeshift 
readjustments as will keep the ship 
upon a relatively even keel. 

Continued rate increases to meet a 
steadily widening flow of more costly 
losses are not the ultimate answers 
to present difficulties. Insurance com- 
panies realize that rate boosts, in the 
final analysis, tend to create sales re- 
sistance and do not improve public re- 
lations, At the moment, of course, as 
prices of all commodities and services 
are rising, revisions in insurance costs 


go almost unnoticed and are accepted 
b the public as inevitable. 
But that will not always be so, nor 


does the insurance business view up- 
ward trends in rates as fundamentally 
sound. Insurance, like American indus- 
try, has expanded over the years and 
grown in public favor on the principle 
of broader coverage at lower rates. 
So, assuming the American system of 
economy is to continue without major 
change, the present upward curve in 
automobile insurance rates is viewed as 
relatively temporary, something born of 
absolute necessity but ready to be re- 
versed as soon as conditions permit. 
National Changes Awaited 

Solutions to troubles of automobile 
insurance writers lie in a return to 
capacity production of automobiles and 
spare parts, in a return to competitive 
conditions which tend to lower prices 
and labor charges and to increase labor 
efficiency. Moreover, there must be an 
improved mental attitude on the part 
of much of the public toward such 
simple, but eternal, virtues as honesty 
and respect for one’s fellowman, his life 
and his property. Lowered national 
morale—always an aftermath of war— 
definitely contributes to the troubles of 
insurance men. 

Automobile assureds today are dis- 
tinctly insurance and claim conscious. 
Part of this attitude is the outgrowth 
of wholly legitimate developments of 
the last decade. Passage of automobile 
financial responsibility laws, drives by 
insurance companies and their agents 
to sell broad policies, requirements of 
finance companies to insure cars bought 
on partial-payment plans, all have con- 
tributed to break down public resistance 
to buying automobile insurance. 

During the war years, as prices of 
used cars rose and charges for repairs 
went up, car owners became still more 
appreciative of the value of insurance. 
Hence, at the present time, while there 
is no moral hazard insofar as car own- 
ers “sell out” through phony total losses 
to their insurers, there is a distinct ten- 
dency to pad partial loss claims. 

Insurance companies are asked to pay 
for replacements due to years of or- 
dinary wear and tear in addition to 
such repairs as accidents require, by the 
simple method of mechanics exagger- 
ating claims, with or without the knowl- 
edge of assureds. Repair shops are after 
all the business they can develop, and 
car owners generally are not averse to 
having all the improvements possible 
made in their cars, at the expense of 
insurance companies. 

Inflation, with all its distorting of 
normal relations between individuals’ in- 
come and expenses, encourages unethi- 
cal practices by otherwise honest per- 
sons. The large majority of the people 
today are having trouble making bud- 
gets balance. So when an opportunity 
arises, born out of an unexpected 
accident, to switch some repair ex- 
pense to a “wealthy” insurance company, 
it is not always overlooked. Costs of 
new parts and of labor are so high 
today that automobile insurance com- 
panies would not make money out of 
their underwriting even if all losses 
were adjusted strictly according to 
merit. Such padding as occurs merelv 
aggravates, rather than causes, a bad 
situation. 

Production Controls Applied 

Many automobile underwriters now 
have curtailed their production opera- 
tions, definitely discouraging new busi- 
ness which can safely be avoided. Re- 
newals are written, of course, as a 
market must be provided for insurance, 
but agents are not being urged to get 


in more accounts. Business is flowing 
in at a growing rate even without soli- 
citation. Automobile owners fully realize 
insurance is essential with such a high 
percentage of cars badly in need of 
repair and that the cost of such cov- 
erage is still low. 

Deductible provisions on collision in- 
surance, generally $25 or $50, have 
largely lost their value to insurance 
carriers. These clauses were first written 
years ago for the purpose of offering 
car owners protection against major 
damage at a low cost, leaving the as- 
sured to pay for his own minor claims 
not exceeding the deductible amount. 
But today what used to be described 
as minor claims cost far in excess of 
$25 and $50, thus bringing loss pay- 
ments and loss department expenses 
into the picture. 

Before the idea of streamlining auto- 
mobile bodies was carried to its present 
high level of attainment insurance un- 
derwriters could figure their rates, 
based on frequency of and extent of 
damage, with some degree of accuracy. 
Damage to a fender would cover only 
a small area of metal and maximum 
cost would be that of replacing the 
fender; damage to a running board or 
some other part could be calculated 
quickly, and cost would not be extensive 
at worst. 

Even Small Losses Are Costly 

Now most of these rate calculations 
appertaining to small losses are obso- 
lete. On many new cars streamlining 
is carried to the point where a fender, 
in appearance at least, runs along 
almost the entire length of a_ body. 
Damage just to the part over a front 
wheel may involve repairing, replacing 
or repainting the whole thing, at a 
cost several times that expended in past 
years. Nearly any minor collision today 
in which a 1946 car is involved will re- 
sult in a costly repair bill, in which 
are involved elements of higher charges 
for labor and more extensive repair 
work than formerly required. 

Due to the abnormal number of strikes 
which have occurred in 1946, seriously 
interrupting automobile manufacturing 
operations, spare parts for old cars are 
so scarce that much repair work on 
damaged cars must be done completely 
by hand. In other words, injured parts 
must be repaired and reinstated, rather 
than replaced. That is frequently a 
much more costly task than to replace 
with a new part. 

As production continues to be de- 
layed and prewar cars get older and 
less safe to drive, the problem for in- 
surance men becomes more aggravated. 
Collision insurance will remain an awful 
headache for underwriters and adjus- 
ters for at least another vear and prob- 
ably longer than that. Yet the business 
will continue to render to the public the 
efficient service which is promised when 
every policy is written. There is no 
attempt to cut corners on loss ad- 
justments just because experience is 
poor. All present troubles just serve 
to make the public realize more ade- 
quately the value of insurance in the 
American business pattern 

Comprehensive Claims 

Comprehensive coverage is also bring- 
ing in at present a large number of 
claims, even though it is estimated that 
about 75% of the losses fall within 
the collision category. Underwriters do 
not question the wisdom of providing 
broad protection but they are express- 
ing. considerable doubt as to adequacy 
of rates. Just a few weeks ago minimum 
premiums were advanced, but whether 
this moderate increase will balance in- 
come with outgo will not be known 
for many months. As exclusions under 
comprehensive cover are explicit, but 
few, every loss not deflnitely excluded 
becomes a liability for an insurer. Again, 
as repair costs mount, assureds who 
normally might assume a verv minor 
claim rather than get into the details 
associated with an insurance adjust- 
ment, today are taking the latter course 
and letting their insurers pay. 

Three rather unusual claims recently 


paid under comprehensive coverage are 


these: 


A peacock, seeing his own image 


brightly reflected in a new 1946 model, 
charged what he assumed to be his 
rival and opponent, and _ succeeded 
merely in hurting his own head plus 
scratching badly the side of the car. 

A person owning two lively pups 
which he did not wish to bring into 
a house left them locked in a garage 
for several hours. Unfortunately there 
was also a car in this family garage, 
with one or more of its doors open. 
The dogs raced and roughhoused all 
over the car upholstery; the insurance 
company got the bill. 

pregnant woman, about to have 
her child, was being driven to a hospi- 
tal when the “blessed event” occurred 
ahead of schedule, in the assured’s car. 
The owner filed claim for cost of new 
slip covers and upholstery. There was 
a side-story to this case, not involving 
insurance but pointing to anti-crime 
activity. The assured drove on business 
to another city before the repair work 
was undertaken. Someone spotted the 
back seat stains, reported to the police 
and the car owner was held until he 
could prove the truth of his story 
against the implied suspicion of having 
murdered someone. 

These claims cited are fully legitimate 
and are mentioned solely to show that 
automobiles can be damaged by a wide 
variety of causes, nearly all of them 
coming within the limits of compre- 
hensive coverage. 

Increase in Auto Thefts 

There has been a definite but gradual 
increase in automobile thefts since end 
of the war brought removal of various 
controls on driving. However, the situ- 
ation is spotty, with some sections re- 
porting marked rises in car stealing, 
while others have been far more for- 
tunate. During the spring and summer 
months automobile thefts declined in 
the Eastern part of the country, after 
going up most of 1945. For the last 
few months the trend has been upward 
again. 

Despite the tremendous market for 
automobiles which has increased activi- 
ties of car thieves, the efficient coopera- 
tion of state and local police, state 
motor vehicle departments, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and the National 
Automobile Theft Bureau, the total 
number of automobile stealings each 
month now is hardly at all above the 
average for pre-war years. This is ac- 
cording to Harry M. Shedd, veteran 
able and highly respected director of 
the Automobile Underwriters Detective 
Bureau, Eastern Division, which bureau 
is a division of the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau, maintained by approxi- 
mately 200 insurance companies. 

During the war restrictions on driv- 
ing, registration of tires and other fac- 
tors served to cut thefts to considerably 
below the totals normally reached in 
peace time. 

Recoveries of cars are keeping up 
with previous experience, maintaining a 
pre-war ratio. The Theft Bureau and 
the police, nevertheless, are not satis- 
fied with such good results but are con- 
tinually striving to improve efficiency 
and better the present high ratio of 
recoveries. 

While no general statement applies 
across the board it is more often true 
than not that thieves are stealing new 
cars for sale, and taking older models 
for the purpose of stripping parts. New 
automobiles are in heavy demand as 
such, whereas with old cars replacement 
of worn out or damaged parts is more 
vital. 

Police authorities and the various di- 
visions of the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau are hard at work 
breaking up gangs of car thieves; and 
doing it successfully. Yet new gangs 
are always being formed so that the 
cycle of watchfulness, detection and ap- 
prehension apparently is unending. Car 
stealing would get far worse than it is 
if it were not for the gradual but steady 
improvement of all efforts to curb such 
criminals. 

Alarms ‘Spread Quickly 

Years ago an acto thief would con- 

sider himself fairly safe for the time be- 
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Hugéins 
Folly 


HEN Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 

America’s outstanding sculptor, 
bought and remodelled the old tavern 
known as “Huggin’s Folly” at Cornish, 
New Hampshire, he changed the name of 
his newly-acquired home to “Aspet” in re- 
membrance of his ancestors who came from 
the village of that name in France. On the 
grounds of this estate, which was later to 
become a sanctuary for struggling artists, 
was an old barn which the sculptor used as 


his studio and where his famous statue of 
General Sherman, which is considered one 
of the few great modern equestrian monu- 
ments, was completed. Now occupying a 
prominent place in New York’s 
Central Park, this masterpiece 
won the sculptor the highest hon- 
ors at the Paris exposition in 1900 
and established him as the leader 
in his field. 

Saint-Gaudens’ extraordinary 
but all too brief career is a per- 
fect example of the application of 
ambition and industry coupled 
with the opportunities that 
abound in this great nation. Born 
in Dublin of an Irish mother and 
a French father, who practiced 
the trade of a shoemaker, Au- 
gustus and his family sailed for 
Boston when the boy was only 
six months old. Soon after the 
family reached these shores, they 
were settled in New York and the 


One of the sculptor’s two studios on the grounds of “Aspet.”’ 


Model for the ‘Standing Lincoln”’ 
statue in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
















elder Saint-Gaudens re- 
sumed his former trade. 
At the age of thirteen, 
Augustus, who had 
shown his inclination 
toward art by making 
pen drawings of the 
men in his father’s 
workroom was withdrawn from school and 
apprenticed to Avet, a stone-cameo cutter. 
Later, he worked with Jules Le Brethou, a 
distinguished shell-cameo cutter. While he 
was thus learning the 
fundamental steps of 
his future work as a 
sculptor, he attended 
night school at Cooper 
Union and was an art 
student at the National 
Academy of Design 
where he specialized in 
portraiture. He pro- 
gressed so rapidly in 
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Saint-Gaudens’ home overlooking the beautiful New Hampshire bills. 
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his work that at the age of nineteen he 
went to Paris to study under the masters 
and to attend the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
while supporting himself as a cameo-cutter. 

At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War, Saint-Gaudens went to Rome where 
he began the model of his marble statue of 
Hiawatha. This seems to have been the 
turning point of his career for he was 
thrown into contact with several influential 
people who were instrumental in securing 
contracts for him. In spite of these alliances, 
the pinnacle to which the sculptor aspired 
and eventually achieved, was beset with 
many disappointments and hardships. It 
has been written of him that there was 
never a more industrious artist, and cer- 
tainly the list of his works would substanti- 
ate that remark. 

The Home, through its agents and brok- 
ers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American industry. 
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Winecoff Hotel Fire 
Rouses Official Acts 


DAMAGE TOTAL ‘AL IS UNKNOWN 
Atlanta Hote! Carried $375,000 Fire and 
$50,000 U. & O.; Worst Hotel Fire 
in Lost Lives 

The fire-gutted ‘Winecolt Hotel at At- 
lanta, in which 121 persons died and an- 
other 100 were injured in a mysterious 
pre-dawn blaze, December 7, carried 
$375,000 fire insurance, real estate agents 
have revealed. An additional $50,000 use 
and occupancy policy guaranteeing one 
year’s rent in the event the hotel was 
unfit for occupancy also was carried. The 
name of the company involved in the 
U. & O. coverage was not available. The 
amount of liability insurance, if any, 
carried by the hotel owners and lessees 
was not revealed. 





The office of Paul C. Maddox, real 
estate agent handling the property tor 
Mrs. Annie Lee Irwin, hotel owner, said 


the building was insured against fire for 
$350,000, and contents for $25,000. The 
building was insured in four companies: 
Potomac Insurance Co. for $25,000; 
Home Insurance Co., $77,500; Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Co. for $170,000 and 
Royal Insurance Co. for $77,500. The 
$25,000 contents policy was written in 
the Fireman’s Fund. 
Builder Dies in Blaze 

The fifteen-story structure, classed as 
fire resistant, was built in 1913 by Frank 
Winecoff, who died in the blaze. It was 
last sold to Mrs. Irwin for an estimated 


$750,000. Mrs. Irwin had leased the hotel 
to A. F. Geele, Sr. and Robert O’Con- 
nell 

One realtor estimated the damage to 


the hotel at approximately $400,000 but 
Mr. Maddox said it will be at least 
thirty days before any accurate figures 
on the damage would bé available. Mean- 
while, fire inspectors blamed the rapid 
spread of the flames on the hotel’s open 
staircase. 

A. C. Hutson, assistant chief engineer 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, who flew from New York to 
Atlanta immediately upon receipt of 
news of the disaster, said the open stair- 
way acted like a chimney helping the 
fire to spread to all parts of the hotel. 
Mr. Hutson withheld comment on the 
origin of the fire. He placed little sig- 
nificance on the fact that the hotel had 
no fire escapes. “How are you going to 
get to a fire escape if the halls are 
filled with poison gas?” he asked. 

However, Mr. Hutson said that a 
sprinkler system would have been effec- 


tive in controlling the flames. “Sprin- 
klers might have saved a great many 
lives,” he said. “The vertical, open stair- 


way well is the greatest fire hazard in 
America. It is the greatest cause for 
the loss of human life.” 

Mr. Hutson, after examining the ruins, 
expressed conviction that the blaze 
started in the third-floor hallway, and 
not on the fourth or fifth floor as was 
first thought. He said the fact that the 
doors to the guests’ rooms were not of 
fire resistant construction accounted for 
the swift spread of the flames. 

A burned mattress which had been 
stored in a third-floor hallway and evi- 
dence indicating that flames spread from 
that point toward an open stairway and 
upward to other floors, led investigators 
to the conclusion that a carelessly-tossed 
cigarette or match may have been re- 
sponsible for the disaster. Fire Chief 
C. C. Styron and Fire Marshal Harry 
Philips of Atlanta discovered the folding 
bed and the burned mattress and as- 
serted there were strong indications that 
the blaze originated on the third floor, 
probably from a dropped cigarette or 
match on the hall carpet or perhaps one 
flipped into the mattress itself. 

Governor Arnall Acts 

Governor Ellis G. Arnall of Georgia 
declared that he would instruct the 
State Fire Marshal to make a full in- 
vestigation of the Winecoff Hotel trag- 
edy and have the report submitted to 
the General Assembly for legislative ac- 
tion. He declared, however, that he 
thought enforcement ‘of fire regulations 


San Juan Broker on 
Visit to United States 


Efforts of American insurance com- 
panies to improve relationships with 
Latin-American companies, fostered by 
the Hemispheric Insurance Conference, 
are producing good results, in the opinion 
of Alberto Ortiz Toro, a widely-known 
insurance broker of San Juan, Puerto 


Rico. Mr. Toro is in this country with 
his wife and children. He is visiting va- 
rious American insurance companies. 


Last week, he was a guest at the Insur- 
ance Company of North America head 
office in Philadelphia. 

“A better understanding of our mutual 
problems is manifest in Latin-America,” 
said Mr. Toro, “and this, I am convinced, 
will be reflected in larger opportunities 
for the expansion of American insurance 
south of the border.” 


National Board 25-Year 
Club Holds 21st Meeting 


The 25-Year Club of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters held its 
twenty-first annual meeting December 9 
with twenty-two members present. W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board and president of the 25- 
Year Club, presided. This also marked 
Mr. Mallalieu’s forty-sixth anniversary 
with the National Board. 

Five new members were inducted into 
the club, which is the oldest organization 
of this kind in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. The new members are Thomas A. 
Greely, Edgar H. Hahn, Michael LaGrua, 
Herbert Raines and Jay W. Stevens. 








in Atlanta is primarily a matter for the 
city to decide and that city officials 
ought to check the city’s building code. 

“This is a great tragedy,” Governor 
Arnall said. “The public is being de- 
frauded when a hotel is advertised as 
‘fireproof’ but really isn’t. Responsible 
agencies should prohibit the use of the 
word ‘fireproof’ when a hotel is not 
really fireproof as the Winecoff obvi- 
ously was not.” 

Mayor William B. Hartsfield of At- 
lanta issued an appeal to all national fire 
protection and prevention organizations 
to send experts to study the lesson of 
the Winecoff tragedy and ordered that 
nothing be moved in the gutted exterior 
of the building until the visitors had ex- 
amined the premises. 

Local authorities declined to state 
whether any violations of law existed in 
the hotel, stating that while the type 
of construction of the Winecoff Hotel is 
outlawed in the new building code, new 
codes generally are not made retroac- 
tive. 

Call Structure Total Loss 

Insurance appraisers called in to esti- 
mate the damage to the hotel which was 
built at a cost of $750,000, said the struc- 
ture could not be rebuilt and they pro- 
nounced it a total loss. 

tn Macon, Ga., a state law requiring 
all Georgia hotels to install automatic 
sprinkler system was advocated by T. T. 
Castarphen, chairman of the city coun- 
cil’s fire committee and the proposal was 
endorsed by the Bibb County legislative 
delegation. 

In Boston, Horatio Bond, chief en- 
gineer of the National Fire Protection 
Association, said the Winecoff fire was 
the most disastrous in the country’s his- 
tory from the standpoint of loss of life. 
He said that the year 1946 was prob- 
ably the worst in spectacular hotel fires. 

He listed among the most serious hotel 
fires this vear: La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
61 dead, June 5; Canfield Hotel, Du- 
buque, Ia., 19 dead, June 9, and. the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 10 dead, 
June 21. 

The following is a list of other major 
hotel fires, and toll in lives, during the 
last thirteen years: 

Sept. 7, 1933, Houston, Tex., 54; Dec. 
11, 1934, Kerns Hotel, Lansing, Mich., 
32: Feb. 12, 1936, Victoria Mansions, 
Lakewood, N. J., 16; May 16, 1938, Ter- 
minal Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 35; March 27, 
1944, Amsterdam Hotel, San Francisco, 
22; Jan. 16, 1945, General Clark Hotel, 
Chicago, 14. 


Stott Protest 
(Continued from Page 63) 


intimidation with force and violence as 
the predominating weapon. 

“Nearly all business men are constantly 
engaged in primary boycott where they 
seek in competition to get all the trade 
they can to the disadvantage of their 
competitors. That is what has made 
American business the wonder and ad- 
miration of the world. So long as this 
competition is rooted and grounded in 
the soil of orderly conduct, primary boy- 
cotts are commendable. 

“The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is opposed to illegal concerted ac- 
tivities by either companies or agents, 
and this extends to illegal coercion or 
intimidation. But the very existence of 
the words ‘individually or’ in this act 
will produce by statute the identical 
things the act seeks to avoid, namely, 
coercion and intimidation of the indi- 
vidual agent in his business. 

“Tt is, therefore, respectfully recom- 
mended that in any fair trade practice 
bill recommended to any legislature, 
there be omitted from section 4(a) (4) 
of the present proposal, the words ‘indi- 
vidually or’ in order that the true and 
reasonable intent of the entire body of 
work done by the All-Industry Commit- 
tee and the whole committee of the In- 
surance Commissioners may be pre- 
served.” 

Insurance Superintendent Robert’ E. 
Dineen, member of the Commissioners’ 
committee and also an upstate New York 
personal friend of Mr. Stott, declared 
that additional study of that section is 
required and “if our draftmanship is not 
as good as our aspirations we have some 
renair work to do.” He said the Com- 
missioners’ committee would be happy to 
sit down soon with representatives of the 
business to iron out differences before 
the 1947 state legislative sessions get 
under wav. 

Explaining the language used in the 
section objected to by the agents, Supt. 
Dineen said Federal jurisdiction cannot 
be completely ousted but the states want 
to act so as to have complaints taken 
care of “at home” on a state level rather 
than on a Federal level. Therefore the 
Commissioners aim to pattern a proposed 
state bill as closely as possible after 
existing Federal language. Supt. Dineen 
declared that no one will “persuade me 
to vote for any changes which do not 
parallel the Federal Act.” However, he 
then indicated his willingness to discuss 
possible alterations in the wording with- 
out departing from the principles of FTC 
act. 

Mr. Bennett claimed that the wording 
does not follow Public Law 15, and goes 
further than necessary. 





Expense Survey 


(Continued from Page 62) 


produced by the local agents reporting 
to him. Commission paid to a general 
agent has all the cost characteristics of 
local agency commission, and, in addi- 
tion, has another factor. The general 
agent may perform certain tasks which 
the local agent is not required to per- 
form: such as field supervision of nu- 
merous local agents, collections of local 
agency balances, underwriting, reinsur- 
ance, etc. 

“Therefore, theoretically, by dealing 
through general agents, the company 
does not incur as much in administrative 
and field expense, as in dealing through 
local agents. However, the saving in 
such expense cannot be stated at a 
uniform percentage, or ratio, for all 
general agents because of the great dif- 
ferences in general agencies and in gen- 
eral agency arrangements. 

“These differences: may be summar- 
ized, in part, as follows: 

“A.—There are large general agencies, 
and others comparatively small. 

“B.—There are general agencies Per- 
forming an extensive field supervision 
job, and others doing comparatively 
little field supervision. 

“C.—There are general agencies hav- 


ing complete authority over underwrit 
ing and reinsurance, and others having 
very restricted authority. This mean 
that for some general agencies ver, 
little processing is necessary at th 
home office, while for others each dail) 
report must be processed (including un 


derwriting, reinsurance, punching, and 
bookkeeping). 
“D.—There are agencies, receiving 


general agency commissions, which ari 
not general, but local, agents. 

Distribution of Commission (And Ali 
Other Expenses) by Sources of Business 

“This proposal may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

“A—Take contingent commission, 
countersigning commission, and manage- 
ment commission out of the commission 
account and set these up separately. 
This will leave brokers, local agents, 
and general agents commission in the 
commission account. 

“B.—Revise the Fire and Marine Ex- 
perience Exhibit to require experience 
by major classes, and experience, within 
each major class, for brokerage business, 
local agency business, and general agen- 
cy business. The object is to obtain a 
complete schedule of costs applicable to 
each subdivision. 

“This method has far reaching possi- 
bilities, and is currently being studied. 


Salary Distribution 


“If an accurate and practical method 
of distribution of salaries could be 
adopted, many of the problems in over- 
head expense distribution would be 
solved, because not only would the sal- 
ary expense be thus distributed but cer- 
tain other types of overhead expense 
could be apportioned as an overhead on 
salaries. This applies to intercompany 
and functional distributions, to distribu- 
tion by line of business, and to certain 
other types of expense allocation. 


Fixed and Variable Expenses 

“Many kinds of expenses do not vary 
in the same. proportion as premium vol- 
ume, e. g. rents, salaries, etc.; while 
other kinds of expenses, such as com- 
mission and certain taxes, bear a direct 
relationship to premium volume and 
fluctuate in direct proportion to pre- 
mium volume. This difference in the 
characteristics of expenses has a bearing 
on rate making and it has been sug- 
gested that experience statements filed 
by the companies be in such form that 
the varying expenses will be segregated 
from the unvarying expenses, 

“This proposal, which is being studied, 
can be stated simply but has important 
possibilities. 

Cost by Size of Risk 
_ “As a result of the uniform account- 
ing investigation, recommendations will 
eventually be made for the proper allo- 
cation of insurance costs. 

“The ultimate goal of the investigation 
is the formation of an integrated plan 
of cost distribution from the initial 
classification on the companies’ books to 
a statement of costs by size of risk. 

“During the March, 1944, hearing on 
workmen’s compensation insurance, in 
the New York Insurance Department, 
the fact was developed that the com- 
panies had very little in the way of 
statistics to show cost by size of risk, 
and at the conclusion of the hearing, 
Superintendent Dineen recommended 
that the industry and state supervisory 
officials explore the possibility of ob- 
taining figures to justify graduatiom by 
size of risk. 

“This Department will ascertain 
whether any such study is being made, 
and, if so, arrange, if possible, to par- 
ticipate in it. In that way, the Uniform 
Accounting Staff will have the advan- 
tage of working closely with those who 
are most familiar with the problem. 

“This Department cannot undertake 
an investigation of this type without the 
wholehearted cooperation of the com- 
panies. For that reason, participation in 
a study would seem an ideal starting 
point for designing methods, for use in 
various lines of insurance, for the com- 
pilation, or estimation, of costs by size 
of risk.” 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1945 
VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. $54,848,473. $31,764,718. $23,083,755. 
Organized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 6,412,691. 3,691,439. =. 2,721,252. 


‘Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 5,891,844. 3,233,665. 2,658,179. 
Organized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 5,981,590. 3,232,950. 2,748,640. 


Organized 1870 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 2,000,000. 15,712,261. 8,759,027. 6,953,234. 


Organized 1852 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 16,207,622. 11,082,112. 5,125,510. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 16,497,745. 10,952,765. 5,544.980. 
Organized 1909 
Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co. of Canada 100,000. 357,392. 1,384. 356,008. 


Organized 1906 
Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


HOME OFFICE 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street Newark I, New Jersey 120 So. LaSalle Street 


San Francisco 6, Calif. Chicago 3, Illinois 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
111 John Street 
New York 7, New York 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas 2, Texas CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C, 
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SELL 
BUILDERS 
Risk Policies 


Every community will 
share in the coming build- 
ing boom. This presents a 
sales opportunity to aggres- 
sive agents in the solicita- 
tion of Builders Risks. 


There is a form to meet 
the needs of owners of 
every type of building to be 
constructed. 


Consult our Fieldmen 
early for competent advice 
on the best form of policy 
to use, for fire prevention 
suggestions, and minimum 
insurance cost. 


* 


The 
HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


* 


The 
FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

NEW YORK 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exchange Building 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 

















Careers of Executives Advanced by 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n 


As announced briefly in these columns 
Jast week the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association has named L. C. Irvine 
as assistant general manager, W. F. 
Cushman as fire manager and N. H. 
Wentworth as field superintendent. 

Mr. Irvine joined AFIA in 1926 and tn 
the same year was assigned to the Rio 
de Janeiro branch office. After serving 
in South America for nine years he was 
transferred to the New York head office 
marine department. In 1936 he went to 
the Far East and since then has resided 
and traveled extensively in the Far East 
and in South America. He was ap- 
pointed assistant manager in 1938 and 
fire manager in 1942. Since making his 
headquarters in New York he has been 
directly in charge of the brokerage de- 
partment and is well known in Ameri- 
can insurance circles. He spent last 
year in the Far East and recently re- 
turned from an inspection trip to South 
America. 

Mr. Cushman entered the employ of 
the AFIA twenty-four years ago after 
completing his studies at Colby College. 
For many years he has been in charge 
of foreign fire underwriting at the head 
office. He has recently returned to head 
office after spending nearly a year trav- 
eling in Australasia where the associa- 
tion has been operating over twenty- 
eight years and maintains several large 
branch offices. 

Mr. Wentworth joined the AFIA in 





W. F. CUSHMAN 


1933, becoming manager of the Paris 
branch office in 1939. In 1941, following 
a year under German occupation, he re- 
turned to New York just prior to U. S. 
entry into the war. After a brief period 
as manager of the Home Insurance 
Company in Boston, his native city, he 
entered the Army, serving with the U. 


L. C. IRVINE 


S. Seventh Army in the Mediterranean 
and European Theatres where he at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
After the close of hostilities he re- 
turned to the New York office of the 
association and has been supervising the 








NATHAN H. WENTWORTH 


reestablishment and expansion of the 
AFIA organization in western Europe 
and the Mediterranean. In his new post 
Mr. Wentworth will coordinate activities 
of the various branches and agencies 
overseas and will maintain liaison be- 
tween the home office and the organiza- 
tion in the field. 





National Union Calendar 


The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh has issued another in its series 
of highly attractive calendars picturing 
development of the fire engine from co- 
lonial days to the present, time. The 
large illustration accompanying the 1947 
calendar shows the type of horse-drawn 
engine in use at the time of the great 
Chicago fire in 1871. With respect to 
this engine, which looks much like that 
used thereafter until replaced by the in- 
ternal combustion pumps twenty-five or 
more years ago, the National Union 
says: 

“Following the heavily constructed 
cumbersome engine of the 1865 period, 
the one pictured here was the next step 
in the development for lighter and more 
efficient fire-fighting equipment. 

“Tt was built on a smaller scale, set 
on lighter wheels so the overall weight 
was materially reduced and therefore 
drawn to the scene of fire more easily 
and without difficulty on up grades. In 





Kentucky Fieldmen Meet 


Martin W. Boedeker, president of the 
Kentucky Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion, or state field club, will serve eight- 
een months in office, rather than the 
customary year, due to the association’s 
having decided on having its annual 
meeting in June, when the Kentucky 
Fire Prevention Association, Speakers’ 
Bureau, Blue Goose, etc., have their an- 
nual meetings. 

The usual annual meeting date, last 
Tuesday in November, was designated 
as “James E. Chittenden Day,” in honor 
of Jim Chittenden, retired state agent 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, who recently retired after 
forty years of service in the field, in- 
cluding a number of years as field man 
for the Philadelphia Underwriters. 





spite of the reduced size and_ weight, it 
liad greatly increased pumping power 
when in action.” 





MARINE OFFICE PROMOTIONS 





Robinson Hull Underwriter, Beaumont 
Asst. Hull Underwriter; Mulholland, 
Cooney Also Advanced 

The Marine Office of America has ap- 
pointed John M. Robinson as hull un- 
derwriter, William D. Beaumont assist- 
ant hull underwriter, Robert B. Mulhol- 
land manager of the agency department 
and John F. Cooney manager of the 
Baltimore office. 

Mr. Robinson joined the Marine Office 
in 1936 and returns to the hull depart- 
ment where he was assistant under- 
writer prior to the war. Mr. Beaumont 
went with the Marine Office in 1939 at 
which time he opened the Baltimore 
office. He recently returned as mana- 
ger of the Baltimore office and is now 
being transferred to the home office in 
New York. 

Mr. Mulholland joined the Marine 
Office in 1931 and after underwriting 
experience in the New York office was 
transferred to Syracuse in 1937 and then 
to Philadelphia in 1941 returning to New 
York in 1943 as an underwriter in the 
hull department. 

Mr. Cooney became associated with 
the organization in 1942 and after a 
short connection with the Baltimore 
office was transferred to New York as 
assistant undérwriter. He recently has 
been a field representative of the Balti- 
more office. 





PLANET PROMOTIONS MADE 





Roeben Becomes Manager of Under- 
writing Dept.; Bowen Is Named 
Senior Underwriter 

The Planet of Detroit, fire and marine 
affiliate of the Standard of Detroit 
Group, has announced promotion of 
Arthur R. Roeben from superintendent 
of the inland marine department to man- 
ager of the underwriting department. 
Clark Bowen has been named senior un- 
derwriter. 

Mr. Roeben has had a long under- 
writing experience. He began his insur- 
ance career in 1914 when he entered the 
employ of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford. From 1914 to 1945 he rose through 
various clerical and underwriting duties 
with that organization to the position 
of superintendent of the inland marine 
and automobile department of that com- 
pany and later agency superintendent. 

He went to the Planet in 1945 as sup- 
erintendent of the inland marine de- 
partment and consultant on automobile 
underwriting. In his new capacity as 
manager of the underwriting depart- 
ment, he will be in charge of all under- 
writing activities for the Planet. 

Mr. Bowen was assigned to the un- 
derwriting department of the Planet 
upon graduation from the group’s train- 
ing school in which he enrolled shortly 
after returning from the service. He 
had formerly served in the group’s De- 
troit branch office in an underwriting 
capacity until he left for service in the 
United States Naval Reserve as Lt. (sg). 





Fireman’s Fund 25-Year 


Veterans Are Honored 


The Fireman’s Fund Pioneers of the 
Atlantic marine department were guests 
of the company at the fourth annual 
dinner at the Hotel New Yorker on 
December 5. 

Launched in 1943, the company’s 
eightieth anniversary year, the country- 
wide membership, made up of employes 
with twenty-five or more years of serv- 
ice, is located at the various regional 
departmental offices. Philip L. Pitts, of 
the Southern department, was elected 
president for 1947, and Miss Ina E. 
Hussey, of the head office, was elected 
national secretary. William C. Voigt be- 
came regional vice president of the At- 
lantic marine department chapter, where 
the membership numbers thirty. 

Gold watches, appropriately engraved, 
furnished by the company’s head office, 
were recently distributed to the mem- 
bership. 
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| Coming up... 1947. 
at | 
ad All of us . . . individuals and industry alike . . . are training our 
. sights on new horizons—horizons which may be more clearly 
defined and understood in 1947. 
i Industry is still going through a series of changes—changes em- 
bodying new thoughts, new methods and new activities. 
” With conditions as they are and as we all know them, the stability 
vit 
. of any company, and the security it guarantees policyholders is of 
: an importance far beyond any other consideration. As confidence 
: in our ability to provide future security is built on unquestioned 
ti past performance, we feel justified in pledging our organization to 
: a continuing high standard of 
, 
‘6 y . d . 
; service, security and co-operation 
t | 
; With every good wish for a 
g MERRY CHRISTMAS and 
. 
A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 
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Green Bay, Wis., Agents Analyze 
Relations With Company Fieldmen 


By Marjorrz ABRAMS 
Charles D. Spencer and Associates, Chicago 


The Eastern Underwriter has asked me 
to make a survey of agents in a progres- 
sive city and find out the answers to a 
number of questions which are frequently 
heard in both the special agency and loc 
agency fields. The queries tt wants an- 
swered are those printed in a two-column 
box on this page. As locale of my nqury 
I picked out Green Bay, Wis., where I 
lived before coming to Chicago. The 
agents to whom I handed the questionnaire 
are Moore & Moore, A. B. Pinkerton 
Agency, Mayhugh Insurance Agency and 
Murphy Insurance Agency, Inc. The an- 
swers follow: 


Moore & Moore 


A. Direct mail by this agency has 
never been very fruitful unless each 
mailing was followed by a personal call, 
and then the call only brought results 
when the literature mailed was some- 
thing new, different, eye-catching. The 
subject on which we would like more in- 
formation from our companies is when 
they furnish us with a new rate sheet 
for a type of coverage which is new and 
different, such as you find with recent 
day health and accident companies. Where 
they are delving into the business so 
thoroughly and making the coverage so 
extensive we feel that they should give 
us more information. 

B. Special agents of our companies 
have at all times rendered very satis- 
factory service. Sometimes they push us 
a little to go out and make additional 
calls. They are perhaps one of the best 
ways of getting new business. 

C. The personal property floater is 
favorable in its field, but that is some- 
what offset by the agents liking a fire 
and extended coverage and _ burglary 
combination rather than a_ personal 
floater itself. At the present time we 
have not felt any great swing towards 
the personal property floater. 

D. To our way of thinking there are 
no more individual liability policies. It 
is either the comprehensive personal 
liability policy or nothing. 

E. Survey planning of insurance is 
the only way to make sure that you are 
giving proper service, and it is by far the 
best method of securing a complete line 
of insurance. 

F. Appraisal of building is another way 
of providing complete insurance service. 
To be underinsured at the time of 
a loss renders a greater injustice to the 
insured than no insurance at all. At any 
time there is a doubt in our insured’s 
mind as to the value of his property we 
are only too glad to make an appraisal. 
In that way he knows the value of his 
property, and his insurance can be so ar- 
ranged that he has adequate protection. 

G. Having the insured buy an addi- 
tional amount of fire insurance to pro- 
tect the higher values of todav’s market 
is part of an insurance agent’s service. 
This has been done both by cards and 
personal contact upon renewal. 

H. At the present time the agents 


and companies, insofar as this agency 
is concerned, are putting forth their up- 
permost effort in cooperation with the 
public interest. 


Murphy Insurance Agency 

A. Direct mail is helpful. We would 
like to receive more information on 
changes covering each line of insurance. 

B. Our special agents and other field 
men do a good job or else we ask them 
to stay away from our office. 

We have been successful in selling 
personal property floater and believe it 
will be more widely purchased. 

. Yes. 

E. We desire to answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, but the survey 
method takes a lot of time and effort. 

We suggest appraisals of buildings 





widely purchased? 


heretofore sold to assureds? 


complete line of insurance? 


ance provisions ? 





fully in the public interest? 


Questionnaire Answered by Agents 
A. Do you find direct mail. you receive helpful in selling? On what 


lines would you like to receive more information from your company? 

B. Are the special agents and other fieldmen rendering satisfactory 
service helping agents to sell inland marine, fire sidelines, use and occu- 
pancy and other such forms of coverage as may be highly technical? 

C. How successful have you 
floater? In view of recent increases in burglary rates by casualty com- 
panies does it not appear that the personal property floater will be more 


D. Do you find that the comprehensive liability policy is securing 
popularity and being sold to replace the various individual liability policies 


E. Are you utilizing the survey plans of insurance companies in as- 
certaining the complete insurance needs of prospects? Do you find the 
survey method more successful than other means of getting an assured’s 


F. Do you suggest appraisals of buildings in seeking to sell adequate 
protection on business buildings? In view of the fact that coinsurance is 
required in many districts it is important to have building values of today 
approximately correct. How do you ascertain that the insurance approxi- 
mates value and safeguards the assured from any penalty under coinsur- 


G. Are you getting fire assureds to buy additional amounts of insur- 


ance to protect the higher values of today? . 
H. How do you feel that agents and companies can cooperate more 


in selling personal property 











surance companies, and by our own ap- 
praisal methods. 
. Yes, in nine out of ten cases. 

H. We would suggest that the com- 
panies cooperate through agents’ at- 
tempts to sell the public on the need for 
agency representation. We believe the 
agents as a whole are to blame in that 
they themselves are not interested in 
helping their cause and in turn want the 
companies to do their job for them. Joint 
advertising, both national and local, we 
believe would tie the agents and the 
company to the public. A thorough 
house-cleaning by the companies as to 
expense, both home office and agents’ 
commissions, is necessary to compete 
with the direct-writing companies. 


Mayhugh Insurance Agency 
A. Direct mail is not helping to any 


by appraisal companies, engineers of in- extent. 











JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


Nubel Agency, Inc. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 
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B. Company field men should give 
agents more time on these coverages. 

C. Personal property floater will not 
be more widely purchased for a long 
time unless more assistance is given by 
company men, 

D. Not to the extent it should. 

E. Answer to both parts of question 
is yes. 

F. We get advice of contractors and 
real estate men if appraisal company 
cannot be had. 

G. Yes. 

H. Companies will have to put men 
on the road to teach the average agent 
new lines. Right now there are too 
many collectors who know as much 
about insurance as the agent does. 

A. B. Pinkerton Agency 

A. Direct mail not very helpful. 
Would like to see more information in 
fire and automobile. 

B. Yes, we like to have special agents 
call on schedule so that the agent can 
plan his time accordingly. 

C. Mediocre success in selling per- 
sonal property floater. Think it will be 
more widely purchased. 

I think comprehensive liability 
will be more popular when it becomes 
better understood. 

The answer to these questions is 
yes. 

F. Most assuredly. Suggest apprai- 
sals of buildings to sell adequate protec- 
tion on business buildings. Have serv- 
ices of an appraiser from my company. 

Yes, decidedly. 

By keeping abreast of changing 
times and conditions. 





WARREN S. SHAW DIES 


One of Best Known New England 
Agents Had Been in Business in 
Brockton Fifty-Three Years 

Warren S. Shaw, member of the Ful- 
lerton & Shaw Agency of Brockton, 
Mass., and veteran New England pro- 
ducer, died December 4 in a Boston hos- 
pital. He had been ill for several months. 
Mr. Shaw engaged in insurance for fifty- 
three years and for nearly forty years 
was active in various agents’ organiza- 
tions. A member of the Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents since 
1907, he served on the executive com- 
mittee from 1913 to 1945 and on the leg- 
islative committee from 1917 to 1944. He 
was president from 1918 to 1920. 

While head of the agents’ organiza- 
tion Mr. Shaw helped organize the New 
England Advisory Board and was its 
first chairman. Thereafter he served as 
secretary continuously from 1921 to 1940. 
He represented the Massachusetts agents 
at legislative -hearings for over twenty 
years, and also was in charge for many 
years of arrangements for the summer 
meetings of the New England agents’ 
associations, 
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Advocates Quarterly 
Check-Up on U. & O. 


KELLEY TALKS AT AMA PARLEY 





Says Conditions Now Demand More 
Frequent Establishment of Busi- 
ness Interruption Needs 





Speaking before the Insurance Con- 
ference of the American Management 
Association at Chicago, December 6, B. 
E. Kelley, engineer, insurance depart- 
ment, Ebasco Services, New York, said 
that while ordinarily a semi-annual 
check-up on requirements for use and 
occupancy insurance to cover business 
interruption is sufficient, “under today’s 
conditions a check-up should be made 
not less than quarterly and perhaps 
more often.” 

He said that immediate consideration 
of the revision of use and occupancy 
coverage should be given when gross 
profits are noted to be rising. When 
profit is falling, he said, it is not so 
essential that the same consideration be 
given “because the only penalty involved 
is a slight excess premium which would 
be paid between the date when the con- 
dition is noted and the next periodical 
check-up.” 

Mr. Kelley made his statement in 
“layman’s language” in answers to ques- 
tions submitted in advance of a ses- 
sion devoted to clarifying use and occu- 
pancy matters for companies without in- 
surance managers or insurance depart- 
ments. In answer to other questions he 
brought out the following points: 

Few U. & O. Law Suits 

Despite seeming uncertainties sur- 
rounding settlements of use and occu- 
pancy claims, “the fact remains that 
there are very few law suits and as a 
result the law on use and occupancy in- 
surance is confined only to a few deci- 
sions which have been rendered through- 
out the 60 or 70 years that use and occu- 
pancy has been written.” The adjust- 
ment of use and occupancy is, as a rule, 
a very simple adjustment to make pro- 
viding the assured maintains a proper 
set of books and is as reasonable in the 
adjustment of a use and occupancy loss 
as he would be in the adjustment of 
any other loss. 

Increased cost of materials and sup- 
plies do not necessarily have any effect 
on the amount of use and occupancy 
coverage needed even when it decidedly 
affects the amount of direct damage in- 
surance required. If the cost of raw 
materials 6f a product increases but sales 
price is not raised, profit would be less 
and the amount of use and occupancy 
insurance might be reduced. On the 
other hand, increased selling prices re- 
sulting from general inflation would tend 
to offset increased production costs and 
no change in coverage may be needed. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
a use and occupancy contract will not 
provide any more than the amount equal 
to the actual loss sustained, because use 
and occupancy provides, during a period 
of loss, for the maintenance of the regu- 
lar earnings of a company. A company 
suffering a loss during a period for which 
it had scheduled a shut-down of its op- 
erations because of poor business or 
other reasons within the jurisdiction of 
the management would be compensated 
for the amount that would be realized 
under the shut-down conditions rather 
than that which would be realized had 
no shut-down been contemplated. 

Companies should make sure that use 
and occupancy insurance is written on 
the basis of up-to-date actual estimates 
of value in order to keep abreast of fluc- 
tuating conditions which can tend to 
change the earning power of the com- 
pany. 

Companies which have policies that 
provide for collection of claims without 
time limits should increase the amount 
of insurance to cover the use and occu- 
pancy value of the maximum period the 
company could suffer suspended opera- 
tions. 

Companies with policies in which col- 


lection is limited to only 12 months 
should extend the period for such addi- 
tional time they assume may be required 
to resume normal operation after either 
partial or total loss and should increase 
the amount of insurance accordingly. 
Companies whose production is not 
uniformly unit-wise in terms of value 
should not attempt to calculate claims 
by multiplying the number of hours of 
production by the value of the units pro- 
duced per man hour. Such a procedure 
might result in recovery of a lesser 
amount than that to which the company 
is entitled or the insurance company 
might be placed in a position of paying 
for more than the amount actually lost. 





Auto Losses 
(Continued from Page 64) 


ing if he could get his car across a state 
line, and out of the jurisdiction of local 
police. Today distance is of little ad- 
vantage to the thief. Alarms are spread 
quickly and over long distances by use 
of ' teletype, telegraph, radio and air- 
mail. 

Under the National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act—better known as the Dyer 
Act—automobile_ stealing becomes a 
Federal offense once a state line: is 
crossed. The FBI has played an excel- 
lent role in catching suspects and also 
in getting witnesses. from states other 
than where arrests are made, to testify. 
It used to be a problem to get wit- 
nesses to travel from one state tp an- 
other but under the Dyer Act wit- 
nesses can be summoned from any 
place in the United States. 

Other major curbs to successful dis- 
position of stolen cars are wholehearted 
cooperation of motor vehicle depart- 
ments in many states and strengthening 
of title laws. It is unfortunate, that 
New York has not as yet adopted as 
effective a title law as now is in force 
in numerous states. The New York 
Motor Vehicle Department, however, is 
doing an excellent job in cooperating to 
hold down car thefts. Under the title 
laws that are considered satisfactory by 
insurance leaders, bills of sale are issued 
by the state only and it is difficult to 


get by with fraudulent evidences of 
ownership. 
Automobile thefts reported to the 


‘into Arkansas, 


Federal Bureau of Investigation’s office 
in St. Louis, for example, have more 
than doubled during the past year as 
more and more stolen cars are being 
driven out of Missouri through the 
Southwest to Mexico, where they find a 
ready market on a “no questions asked” 
basis at prices far above old OPA ceil- 
ings in the United States. 

Some of the stolen machines, princi- 
pally Fords, Chevrolets and Plymouths, 
are finding their way to racketeers in 
other states that are not so strict with 
respect to certificates of title and other 
safeguards. Gerald B. Norris, special 
agent in charge of the St. Louis office 
of the FBI, states that from July, 1944, 
to July, 1945, the FBI had investigated 
ninety-six Dyer Act violations as con- 
trasted with 216 for the same period in 
1945 and 1946. These figures do not 
cover Dyer Act violations in which 
other crimes were involved. 

Organized bands of automobile thieves 
are working in St. Louis and other sec- 
tions of the Middle West. Even the 
ordinary precautions of locking the 
doors and ignition are not sufficient pro- 
tection against the stealers. Equipped 
with tow trucks and special devices for 
raising the cars to be stolen onto equip- 
ment that is placed under the front 
axles the automobiles are quickly taken 
to garages where mechanics speedily 
change the motor numbers to conform 
to forged certificates of title. 

The cars are then ready for the next 
step — forwarding to black markets in 
other sections. Boldly whole tows of 
the stolen new cars are taken to the 
highways just as if they were machines 
en route from the factory to dealers. 

Most machines stolen in St. Louis, 
Kansas City and other parts of Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois are taken 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Texas and Mississippi and in many in- 
stances the cars are run into Mexico. It 
is even suspected that coastwise ships 
are being used in the stolen car rackets. 
Mr. Norris said that organized rings of 
automobile thieves have been fewer in 
eastern Missouri and St. Louis since the 
FBI cracked down on several large 
bands in other sections of the country. 
However, more and more cars are being 
stolen every day in those parts. 

Bad Days Will Pass 

Lest this array of unfavorable devel- 

opments lend itself to creation of an at- 
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mosphere of undue pessimism one must 
recall that automobile insurance has 
passed safely through several other crit- 
ical periods during its nearly half cen- 
tury of existence. Unless the course of 
history in the United States is due for 
even more radical changes than are now 
expected, automobile insurance will wit- 
ness a return to an era of profitable un- 
derwriting experience, and possibly 
sooner than many today believe possi- 
ble. New records in production figures 
and in the number of policies issued to 
car owners annually may not be too 
long delayed. 





WHEN OWNERSHIP CHANGES 





More Economical to Transfer Policies 
on Real Estate Than to Cancel and 
Rewrite Says Dressel 

Superintendent of Insurance Walter 
Dressel of Ohio says that his Department 
has been receiving complaints that real 
estate owners are suffering losses by 
means of a short rate cancellation of in- 
surance policies when their properties 
are sold. If insurance is canceled, in- 
stead of being assigned to a purchaser 
on a pro rata basis, the vendor of the 
property, when he returns the policy 
ae ee will suffer a loss, he 
said 

The customary short rate basis for 
ten days of insurance is 10% of the 
annual premium, he pointed out, whereas 
the cost of ten 
days of insurance is less than 3% of 
the annual premium. These losses can 
be avoided, Mr. Dressel said, if the 
parties to the transaction will cause the 
insurance to be transferred to the pur- 
chaser rather than have it canceled on a 
short rate basis. 

Real estate contracts providing for 
cancellation of existing insurance poli- 
cies should be eluded, Mr. Dressel said. 
The only exception to a transaction of 
this nature is the one in which the es- 
crow agreement, contract of sale, or 
other document evidencing the transfer, 
is explained fully to the vendor and 
vendee of the property. These parties, 
he said, should be informed as to the 
following: that existing insurance can be 
transferred, that cancellation will be on 
a short rate basis, that there will be a 
difference between a short rate and a 
pro rata transfer, and that if the parties 
so desire, cancellation may be in order 
and new insurance written. 
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“Judging from samples of casual conversations 
with insured, it seems as if the two points about fire 
insurance on which the public is the most grossly 
ignorant are the coinsurance clause and the prin- 
ciple of depreciation as applied to loss settlements. 
Coinsurance doesn’t apply everywhere and perhaps 
the remedy where it does apply is for the agent or 
broker to see that his insured always carry enough 
to avoid the coinsurance penalty. It may be a tough 
job to sell them the required amount but not nearly 
so tough as trying to explain the coinsurance clause 
so that the layman understands it five minutes after 
the agent has stopped talking.” 


(Editorial from ‘National Underwriter’’) 
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Company loss reports today show considerable 
under-insurance to value, with resultant application 
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New Legal Insurance Committee 


Committee on Insurance Law of Association of the Bar of 
City of New York; To Study Legislation; Dimond 
Chairman and Beha Secretary 





HERBERT F. DIMOND 


A newly created insurance committee in 
New York City is the Committee on In- 
surance Law of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. Formed 


a few months ago, the functions of the 
committee will be to consider existing 
and proposed legislation relating to in- 
surance and to recommend and prepare 
for consideration and action by the as- 
sociation, proposed changes in statutes 
relating to insurance. It is expected that 
the committee will have a considerable 
amount of work to do in the considera- 
tion of legislation proposed at the ses- 
sion of the legislature which will com- 
mence in January. 

Chairman of the committee is Herbert 
F. Dimond, attorney of record for the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
and for many years supervisor of the 
metropolitan claim department of that 
company. Mr. Dimond has been active 
in matters affecting insurance law and 
in addition te his chairmanship of the 
Committee on Insurance Law of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York is a member of the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation and the Insurance Section of 
the American Bar Association. He is 
also president of the Casualty Insurance 
Claim Managers’ Council, a member of 
the International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel, and on the board of gov- 
ernors of the Guild of Catholic Lawyers. 

Prior to joining that company fitteen 


years ago he was associated with the . 


Globe Indemnity. A native of Palatine 
Bridge on the Mohawk River in up-state 
New York, Mr. Dimond was graduated 
from Fordham and Brooklyn Law 
School. 

Secretary of the committee is James 
J. Beha. He is the son of the late 
James A. Beha who for a number of 
years was Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York. He is also 
active in matters pertaining to insur- 
ance law and is a member of the Insur- 
ance Committee of the New York State 
Bar Association. He is a director of the 
ee Mortgage Guaranty & Title 

0. 

The full membership of the committee 
is as follows: 

Herbert F. Dimond, Isaac M. Barnett, 
James J. Beha, John J» Cunneen, Rob- 
ert E. Curran, James B. Donovan, Har- 
ris Jay Griston, Robert Graham Heiner. 

Also George Irving Gross, Richards 
Wesley Hannah, William E. Lowther, 


Irving Underhill 
JAMES J. BEHA 


Alfred B. Nathan, Frederick Wilson 
Read, Jr., William L. Shumate, Regi- 
nald V. Spell, David A. Ticktin, Francis 
Van Orman. 


North and Wiley Address 


Connecticut Field Club 


At the monthly meeting held last week 
at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, the Con- 
necticut Field Club had as_ guests 
David A. North, president, and William 
H. Wiley, executive secretary of the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. North gave an interesting 
talk on his experiences when he was 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents and also offered 
suggestions to fieldmen on how they can 
further cooperate with the agents as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Wiley outlined his new duties as 
the first permanent secretary of the 
CAIA and made suggestions of coopera- 
tion with the public relations committee 
of the field club. He thanked the mem- 
bers for their help in securing new mem- 
bers of the association. Clifton B. 
Austin is president of the Connecticut 
Field Club, 


Lyndon Y. Shaw Joins 
Amer. Aviation & General 


The American Aviation & General, 
fire affiliate of the American Casualty 
of Reading, Pa., has announced appoint- 
ment of Lyndon Y. Shaw as fire under- 
writer in the home office. 

Mr. Shaw is a graduate of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America and has had 
eighteen years of experience in the field 
of fire underwriting. Prior to forming 
his present connection Mr. Shaw served 
as an underwriter with the Potomac of 
the District of Columbia. 


James J. Hoey Mass 


A memorial mass for James J. Hoey 
will be celebrated in The Lady Chapel, 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, to- 
morrow, Saturday. The mass will be at 
9 o’clock and Monsignor Joseph F. 
Flannelly, administrator of the Cathe- 
dral, will be the Celebrant. All former 
friends are invited to attend. Mr. Hoey 
was a member of the insurance firm of 
Hoey & Ellison, now Hoey, Ellison & 
Frost, Inc. At one time he was Collector 
of the Port of New York. 
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Lloyd T. Wheeler, 52, 
Succumbs at Atlanta 


MANAGER - SECRETARY SEUA 
Nationally Known Figure in Fire Insur- 
ance Field; Former Manager 
Mississippi Bureau 





Lloyd Tevis Wheeler, manager-secre- 
tary of the South- Eastern Underwriters 
Association, passed away Thursday af- 
ternoon, December 5, at a private hos- 
pital at Atlanta following a short illness. 
He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth 
Porch Wheeler, a daughter, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Wheeler Winchester, and a grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Lloyd Winchester. 

Mr. Wheeler, who was in his fifty- 
third year, was born in Louisville, Ky., 
and received his early education there. 
Later he attended the University of 
Kentucky, but his studies there were in- 
terrupted by World War I in which he 
served with distinction as an Infantry 
major with the A.E.F. In 1919, following 
demobilization, Mr. Wheeler began his 
career in the fire insurance business with 
the Oklahoma Inspection Bureau as an 
engineer. In 1924 he transferred to the 
Mississippi State Rating Bureau as chief 
engineer, and in 1925 was made manager 
of that organization. 


Succeeds Joseph Raine 


In 1936 he became manager-secretary 
of the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation, succeeding the late Joseph S. 
Raine, which position he held at the 
time of his death. Mr. Wheeler was a 
nationally known figure in the fire in- 
surance field and was a recognized au- 
thority on fire prevention and protection 
and rating systems. He served on many 
important committees of the National 
Fire Protection Association and was a 
member of its present board of directors. 

He was a member of All Saints Epis- 
copal Church, ATO Fraternity, Amer- 


Red Roosters of Phila. 
Hold Christmas Party 


The Much to be Respected Order of 
Loyal Red Roosters, organization of 
Philadelphia fire insurance countermen, 
held its thirty-eighth annual Christmas 
party on December 9 in the clubhouse of 
the Insurance Society of Philadelphia. 
Guests of honor at this year’s party were 
Commander John M. Greene, U.S.N.R., 
state agent of Crum & Forster group; 
Carlyle H. Hill, executive manager of 
the Middle Department Association; 
Charles M. Mecke, assistant secretary of 
Franklin Fire; Samuel Potter of Booth, 
Potter & Seal, president of the Insur- 
ance Society of Philadelphia; Leland E. 
Roaf, assistant secretary of the Insur- 
ance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania; 
Edward H. Ryan, assistant secretary of 
the Insurance Co. of North America. 

Committee for the party consisted of 
Joseph P. Flaherty, chairman; George 
W. Ruhl, vice chairman; Philip J. Baker, 
Robert Hesley, William L. M. Heys, 
William E. Laudano, Joseph T. Sparks, 
Walter A. Munns. 





Appleton & Cox Bonus 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., have announced 
that on December 15 they will pay a 
bonus of 5% of the annual salary to all 
employes who have been with the firm 
since before January 1, 1946, and a 
proportionate amount to those em- 
ges between that date and October 

1946. In addition a 10% increase in 
po effective January 1, 1947, will be 
granted to all who were on the payroll 
prior to November 1, 1946. 





ican Legion Post No. 134, Capital City 
Club, Atlanta Athletic Club and Drug 
and Chemical Club of New York. 


NAIA INFORMATION EXCHANGE 





Clearing House Formed for Data on 
Agents Licensing Bills To Be 
Considered Next Year 

A clearing house for information on 
agents’ licensing laws to be introduced or 
supported by state associations in the 
coming state legislative sessions will be 
established by the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, it is announced by 
Herman C. Wolff, Ind., chairman of the 
agents qualification committee. 

Recognizing that all except four states 
will hold legislative sessions during 
1947, and that new agents’ licensing laws, 
insurance code revisions and amend- 
ments to present lines are contemplated 
in many of these states, the agents quali- 
fication committee is desirous of offering 
as much assistance as possible to the 
state “associations in this work, Mr. 
Wolff said. 

The service contemplated will include 
an exchange of drafts and amendments 
among those states desiring such infor- 
mation, review of proposed legislation by 
the legal department of the National 
Association if requested by the state 
associations, distribution of the associa- 
tion’s material on the subject including 
its “Suggested Draft When Considering 
An Agents’ Licensing Law” and the com- 
pilation of facts and trends within this 
field of association activity. 

The clearing house will be under the 
direction of George DuR. Fairleigh, sec- 
retary to the committee at National As- 
sociation headquarters, 80 Maiden Lane, 


New York. 


R. I. OPENS HAVANA OFFICE 
The Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
opened a branch office in Havana, 
Cuba, December 5, it is announced by 
OF Britzmayr, general manager of 
the company’s foreign department. Al- 
berto V. Malaret, veteran fire and 
marine insurance underwriter in Ha- 
vana, has been appointed manager of 
the new branch office. 





Saskatchewan Govt. 
Business Expanding 


PRIVATE INSURERS CONCERNED 


Premiums This Year May Reach Total 
of $1,500,000; Plans for Expansion 
Beyond Fire and Casualty 





Concern is developing in official Cana- 
dian insurance circles over the 
sion of the Government-operated and 
controlled insurance offices in Saskatch- 
ewan province. At first, while the com- 
panies voiced objections and disappro- 
val of the idea of Government insurance 
offices, there was a general feeling that 
the thing would not last. 

Now, official figures are at hand, fur- 
nished by M. F. Allore, manager of the 
Saskatchewan Insurance Office, on the 
extent of this year’s business and in- 
cdme, he says, will exceed $1,500,000. 
This, said one Toronto manager of a 
Canadian company, is an alarming total 
and, he stated, “there is every indication 
it might reach $2,500,000 during 1947. I 
am alarmed because we have branches 
there. It is showing in our books. There 
is definite proof now that the Saskatch- 
ewan Insurance Office is taking business 
away from the private companies and 
there is no knowing where it will ston.” 

Approximately one-third of the busi- 
ness transacted by the Government 
office is straight fire and _ casualty, 
which is running around $40,000 a 
month. This includes income receipts 
from institutions like schools, universi- 
ties and hospitals which must buy their 
fire insurance from the Government if 
they wish to have Government grants 


expan- 


continued for their maintenance. About 
75% of the $40,000 is received from 
farms, cooperative organizations and 


garages, etc. Firmly set in fire and cas- 
ualty, plans are now under way for the 
Saskatchewan Insurance Office to 
branch out into other insurance lines. 
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Special Assistant to Attorney General 


Manuel M. Gorman of Anti-Trust Division Handles Insurance 
Matters; Son of Former Insurance Agent; 


Yale Graduate 


Harris & Ewing 
GORMAN 


MANUEL M. 


All matters relating to insurance com- 
ing to the nce of Justice are 
handled by Manuel M. Gorman, special 
assistant to the Attorney General and 
assistant chief of patent and cartel sec- 
tion of the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice. 

Son of an insurance agent who was 
in that field for eighteen years until 
ill health caused him to relinquish the 
agencies of his companies, Manuel Gor- 
man was born in Connecticut, had his 
primary education in schools of Spring- 
field and Hartford. He attended Yale 
University and Yale Law School, re- 
ceiving degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Laws. He is a member of 
the Connecticut and New York bars. 


With Government Since 1938 


Mr. Gorman joined the anti-trust di- 
Department of Justice, in 1938 
law for three years. He 
preparation for an in- 
insurance wntianii 


vision, 
after practicing 
participated in 
vestigation of the 


CARL E. HULTINE ADVANCED 


Appointed to Eiemsionel Department of 

Aetna Fire Group; Another School 

to Open in 1947 

Appointment of Carl E. Hultine to the 
educational department of the Aetna 
(Fire) and its five subsidiary companies 
is announced by President W. Ross Mc- 
Cain. Mr. Hultine will assist L. Ray 
Ringer, educational director, in conduct- 
ing the companies’ educational and sales 
training program. 

Mr. Hultine is a native of Connecti- 
cut, a graduate of Loomis Institute and 
Wesleyan University. Before entering 
the armed forces in the summer of 1943, 
he spent several years as special agent 
in California, Michigan and the New 
England states. During the three years 
he was in the army Mr. Hultine served 
seventeen months in the India and Bur- 
ma theatre. 

Another Aetna Insurance Group 
school, similar to the one completed in 
September, 1946, is scheduled to open 
eae in 1947 for training men in spe- 
cial agency work. The scope of the 
school includes fundamental principles 
of fire, inland and ocean marine, -auto- 
mobile, casualty insurance and_ bonds, 
as well as rating methods and sched- 
ules, building construction and valua- 
tion, sales techniques and complete in- 
surance surveys. 





which ultimately led to the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association case. 
Also, he participated in the presentation 
of this matter to the grand jury in At- 
lanta and in the argument on the de- 
murrer in the District Court at Atlanta, 
also assisting in the preparation of the 
Supreme Court brief. He handled the 
Department of Justice participation in 
hearings on various insurance legisla- 
tion leading to Public Law 15—the Mc- 
Carran Act. 


Mr. Gorman attended meetings of 
New England Association of Insurance 
Agents at Poland Springs, Me., in June, 
1946; spoke before the Rhode Island 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Providence in October; spoke before 
and participated in the round table 
meeting of the Committee on the State 
Regulation of the Insurance Section of 
the American Bar Association at Atlan- 
tic City, October 29. and also spoke 
before the round table meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents at Harrisburg, Pa., on Novem- 


ber 15 


SHERMAN JOINS ATLANTIC 





Will Go with Fire Underwriting Staff 
of Pacific Division January 1; 
Now with Pacific National 
Edward L. Sherman, well known Pa- 
cific Coast fire insurance executive, will 
join the fire underwriting staff of the 
Pacific division of the Atlantic Mutual 
and Centennial on January 1, it is an- 
nounced by J. A. Bogardus, president 
of the Atlantic Group. Mr. Bogardus 
said that “the addition of Mr. Sherman 
to our Pacific Coast fire underwriting 
staff marks a further expansion of this 
important phase of our Pacific Coast 
activities which was established earlier 
this year under the management of W. 

Brewster Davison.” 
Mr. Sherman has had a wide experi- 


ence in the fire insurance field in the 
East, Middle West and on the Pacific 
Coast. He started his insurance career 


with the Liverpool & London & Globe 
in San Francisco in 1928, joined the As- 
sociated Fire & Marine in 1930 and the 
next year became associated with the 
Pacific National Fire in San Francisco. 

While with the Pacific National Mr. 
Sherman was in that company’s head- 
quarters in Philadelphia from 1936 to 
1938, and in the latter year he was trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office as chief 
underwriter. He returned to the head 
office in San Francisco in 1943 as assist- 
ant secretary and Pacific Coast fire man- 
ager, the position he now leaves to join 
Atlantic and Centennial. 








WEGHORN IS GOOD TO BROKERS 





We admit a certain amount of artistic license 


in the illustration—but Weghorn IS good to brokers 
at all times. We give plenty of help on tough closings, 
and thanks to the uniformly high caliber of the com- 
panies we represent, we are able to go right down 
the line for the broker on difficult problems. Won't 
you let us be good to you? 


Jobn A Weyhorn 
4 

at 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N.Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-5630 


Agency, Sn. 








CAMPAIGN CHAIRMAN 


Frank A. Christensen Heads Committee 
for Beekman-Downtown Hospital; 
Will Raise $175,000 

Frank A. Christensen, president of 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and of America Fore Group, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Beek- 
man-Downtown Hospital, 1947 Mainte- 
nance Fund Campaign to raise $175,000, 
Elisha Walker, chairman of the Hos- 
pital’s board, announces. 

As the only hospital located in lower 
Manhattan, it serves the entire area 
south of Canal Street, providing ambu- 
lance and hospital facilities to the Wall 
Street financial district, the insurance, 
shipping, textile, wholesale and City Hall 
and State Building center centers. 


Floor Whee See Conssol Voted 


More than 80% of the members of 
the Inland Marine Undterwirters Asso- 
ciation have voted in favor of the prop- 
esition that the IMUA assume jurisdic- 
tion over rates and forms for floor plan 
risks. Rules, rates and forms will be 
considered at the next meeting of the 
executive committee. Upon adoption 
these rates, rules and forms will be 
filed in rate-regulated states by the In- 
land Marine Insurance Bureau. 





ALBIN C. HOLMGREN RESIGNS 


Albin C. Holmgren has resigned as 
comptroller of the Phoenix-Connecticut 
Group. He will return to Minnesota and 
engage in private business. Mr. Holm- 
gren joined the Minneapolis Fire and 
Marine in 1918 as an auditor in the Min- 
neapolis office and in 1928 was appoint- 
ed secretary. He became cashier in the 
Chicago office of the Phoenix in 1933 
and in 1935 was transferred to Hartford. 
He was elected comptroller for the Group 
in 1936. 





Dallas Agents 
(Continued from Page 56) 
hed a His degrees are B.A., B.J., and 


* Ragland became assistant to the 
president of Metropolitan Business Col- 
lege and in September, 1932, he entered 
the insurance agency business and for 
ten years was with one of the leading 
agencies. In September, 1942, he founded 
the Ragland Insurance Agency. He has 
been chairman of the rates and forms 
committee, Texas Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and chairman of that as- 
sociation’s aviation committee. He has 
been a member of the aviation commit- 
tee of National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and has completed three 
parts of the CPCU examinations. 


C. M. Patrick 


C. M. Patrick, born in Corsicana, Tex., 
had three years of high school in that 
city and in Denton, Tex., and was gradu- 
ated from high school in Greenville, 
S. C., in 1920. Returning to Texas that 
year, and upon completion of a business 
course, he became secretary for Cor- 
sicana headquarters of the Gulf Oil Co.’s 
chief geologist. In the Fall of 1923 he 
entered University of Texas where he 
lettered in basketball and also was No. 
2 man of that university’s golf team. He 
participated in the team championship 
of the first Southwestern Conference 
tournament. He did not graduate from 
the university due to missing two terms. 

In the Fall of 1927 Mr. Patrick came 
to Dallas and for five years was an em- 
ploye of the Dallas Power &.Light Co., 
in the power sales division. In 1930 he 
was president of the Terpsichorean Club 
which annually presented the debutantes. 
He entered the insurance business in 
1933 as an office manager for Craddock 
& Smith, local and general agents, and 
in 1935 became a broker for that or- 
ganization. On January 1, 1943, he es- 
tablished his ,own firm, combining his 
business with that of two others which 
he purchased. His wife (Brooksie 
Trezevant Smith) is a graduate of Smith 
College. 
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Cologne New Insurance Center in 
Germany as Companies Move West 


Erfurt to Hannover. The Stettin Com- 
panies National General, and Stettiner 
Reinsurance, Ltd., settled in Luebeck, 
while the Aachener & Muenchener Life 
moved westward. Many of these con- Insurance, Ltd., moved from Potsdam 
cerns had their domicile in parts of and the Frankona Re-and Co-Insurance, 
Germany that will become Polish terri- Ltd., from Berlin to Heidelberg. 

tory. But the shift to the west also 


Cologne, Germany: A good number 
of private German insurance concerns 
which originally had their headquarters 
in the eastern zones of occupation have 


“Norbrit Guards” Hold 


Second Annual Dinner 
The “Norbrit Guards,” twenty-five 
years’ service association of the North 
3ritish Group, held its second annual 
dinner at the Hotel Pierre, New York 
City, on December 5, with eighty-six in 
attendance, including George H. Dux- 
bury, United States manager; Cecil F. 
Shallcross, chairman of the board, and 
Reginald P. Stockham, assistant U. S. 
manager. 


President of the “Guards,” Ernest A. 





affected firms in the Russian zone of 
occupation where the private insurance 
business has been taken over by public 
institutions, with the exception of Ber- 
lin, where private concerns may con- 
tinue to operate. 

It is no accident that the migration 
concentrated on a few towns, and espe- 
cially on Cologne. Many of the firms 
from the east had the main office of 
their trusts or at least organizational 
centers in Cologne. The Gothaer Fire 
Insurance Co., for example, had an 
affiliate firm, ‘the Gothaer Marine & 
Reinsurance Ltd., in Cologne for years; 
the Magdeburger Life is part of the 
Gerling-Trust in Cologne, and_ the 
Silesian Fire, the Nordstern General 
and the Rothenburger Life are mem- 
bers of the Group  Colonia-Aachen- 
Muenchener-National. 

Companies Which Have Moved 

From East 

All the following firms moved from 
the east to Cologne: 

Gothaer Fire Insurance Bank Ltd., 
from Gotha. 


Magdeburger Life Insurance Com- 
pany, from Magdeburg. A 
Nordstern General Insurance Com- 


pany, Ltd., from Berlin. 

Silesian Fire Insurance 
from Breslau. 

Rothenburger Life 
from Goerlitz. 

Volkshilfe Life Insurance, Ltd., from 
Berlin. 

Silesia General Insurance, Ltd., from 
Breslau. 

The concentration of insurance com- 
panies in the Cologne area does not 
change the situation with regard to 
business competition. The firms which 
have recently migrated to Cologne have 
worked in the Western zones before, 
and already have considerable numbers 
of policyholders there. In addition, the 
head administrations welcome the con- 
centration of their affiliated compan‘es, 
as it tends to reduce administrative 
costs. Also the concentration in a few 
towns simplifies and improves oppor- 
tunities for the exchange of ideas. 


Company, 


Insurance, Ltd., 


Growing Financial Center 


The numerous transfers of companies 
to Cologne have made this city more 
than before the insurance center of 
western Germany. From this town, 
therefore, emanate all the important 
measures for the reorganization and ex- 
pansion of the insurance industry in the 
Western zones. Moreover, the move 
will give Cologne a still more important 
role as a financial center. It is a mat- 
ter of experience that insurance com- 
panies try to invest their capital as close 
to their domicile as possible. The im- 
portance of this potential influx of capi- 
tal into the Cologne market will become 
clearly evident, once a stabilization of 
the currency makes the lack of capital 
more conspicuous. 

Apart from Cologne, numerous com- 
panies selected new homes in the Prov- 
ince of Hannover, among them the Old 
Leipziger Life and the Leipziger Fire. 
The Leipziger General moved from 
Leipzig to Bad Gandersheim, the Goth- 
aer General from Gotha to Einbeck, 
the Gothaer Life from Gotha to Goettin- 
gen, the Thuringia Insurance, Ltd., from 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE DIVIDENDS 

Directors of the New Hampshire Fire 
have declared a dividend of 45 cents a 
share and a special dividend of 20 cents 
a share, both payable January 2 to 
stockholders of record December 10. ile ca 
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Norwich Cathedral 














Merkl, presided and reported on the ac- 
tivities of the association during the 
past year in which the membership in- 
creased to 153. 

Mr. Duxbury and Mr. Shallcross, as 
well as others, spoke briefly. Mr. Dux- 
bury commended the members on their 
loyalty and service and on their splen- 
did individual records, which showed a 
better than thirty-year-average service 
for active members. 

Simultaneously with this occasion din- 
ners were held in Boston, Chicago and 
San Francisco for the members of the 
association in those localities. 


SOCIETY LIMITED 





NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Norwich Union Indemnity Company ( 75 Maiden Lane, New York 7 
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Theft or Joy-Ride, Felony or 


Misdemeanor as Evidence Shows 


The California District Court of Ap- 


peals, Third District, this year decided 
a criminal case, People v. Brown, 164 P. 
2d 769, which may have a bearing on 


the much disputed “joyriding” phase of 
an insurance company’s liability on an 
automobile theft policy. The facts of 
the case are involved and would leave 
doubt as to whether the defendant in- 
deprive the owner perma- 
nently of an automobile, any more than 
any other criminal would have so in- 
tended who appropriated a car as the 
means of perpetrating an offense and 
with the mind subsequently to abandon 
it, if it escaped destruction while under 
his control. 

The defendant contended his act was 
not a felony but only a misdemeanor 
under -the California statutes, Section 
199 of the Penal Code. But the court 
held the evidence amply supported the 
felonious taking of the car contrary to 
Section 503 of the Vehicle Code, St. 
1939, /3, 1481. 

Mere Taking Car Is Crime 


tended to 


“To constitute the offense prohibited 
by that section,” the court said, “It is 
not necessary to prove that it was the 


defendant’s intention to steal the ma- 
chine, or to permanently deprive the 
owner of his title thereto. The crime 
may be consummated when one takes 
and drives a vehicle, not his own, with- 
out the consent of the owner ‘with in- 
tent to * * * temporarily deprive the 
[ his * * * possession of such 


owner 
selinele " Genel v. Zervas, 61 Cal. App. 
2d 381, 142 P. 2d 946. That section spe- 
cifically declares such offense to be a 


whether the vehicle is so taken 


felony 
without intent to steal the 


‘with or 
same.’ 
“There 
offenses 
statutes, 


is a distinction between the 
prohibited by the respective 
the court added. The letter 
(the Vehicle Code Section) has been 
called the ‘joy-ride’ statute. It does not 
require proot of the intent to ‘deprive 
the owner’ of either the ‘title to or pos- 
session of such vehicle.’ People v. Neal, 
40 Cal. App. 2d 115, 118, 104, 3rd 555. 
If it be assumed that the offenses, or 
the penalties, provided for in Section 

503 of the Vehicle Code, and Section 
499b of the Penal Code, are irrevo- 
cably conflicting, which we do not con- 
cede, then, under the well-known rule 
of construction, the Vehicle Code pro- 
vision must prevail since it was last 
adopted and amended. People v. Dob- 
bins, 73 Cal. 257, 14, P. 860, 861, 59 C. J. 
1101, § 649. 

“Section 499b was first adopted in 
1905. -It was last amended in 1935, Stats. 
1935, p. 1337, Section 503 of the Vehicle 
Code was last amended in 1939. Stats. 
1939, p. 1481. If the two sections are 
deemed to be inconsistent the latter pre- 
vails. * 

Felonious Intent 

“When a defendant takes and drives 
an automobile, without the consent of 
the owner, even though he afterwards 
abandons it, the jury is justified in as- 
suming that he took the car with the 


felonious intent to deprive the owner of 
its possession. The felonious intent may 
be established from the circumstances 
of the case.” 

In another case decided about the 
same time, the Second District Court of 
Appeals of California, People v. Her- 
man, December 19, 1945, affirmed a con- 
viction of taking an automobile without 
the owner’s consent under Section 503 
of the California Vehicle Code. In that 
case the court said: 

“Appellant’ s deliberate intention to de- 
prive Miller (the owner) of the automo- 
bile in violation of Section 503 of the 
Vehicle Code is shown by his having 
procured keys for the car, his taking it 
from private property in the absence 
and without the consent of Miller, his 
concealing it for two weeks at a distant 
point, his changing the license plates, 
and his effort to avoid arrest. It de- 
volved upon the jury to decide the 
question of intent and to determine any 
conflicts in the evidence. The verdict 
speaks for itself.” 





Va. Bureau Appeals on 


State Farm Mutual Case 


The Virginia Rating Bureau is ap- 
pealing from an order of the State 
Corporation Commission involving the 
question as to how assessments should 
be levied against the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile in determining its propor- 
tionate share of expenses to be paid to 
defray costs of operating the bureau. 

The commission has ruled that in de- 
termining the amount of the levy the 
bureau should exclude from gross pre- 
mium income derived from the com- 
pany’s business in the state the portion 
received from its automobile collision 
business. One of the bureau’s assign- 
ments of error in taking the case to 
the State Supreme Court is that the 
SCC order did not pass on its request 
that the company be required to file 
revised statements or reports and pay 
any unpaid balances due. The bureau 
has an appeal as a matter of right to 
the upper court. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVIDENDS 
The Agricultural of Watertown, N. 
Y., has declared a regular dividend of 





seventy-five cents a share, plus a special 


dividend of twenty-five cents a share, 
payable on January 2 to stockholders of 
record December 16. 


War’s Aftermath 


(Continued from Page 55) 





piers and storage compounds, no fire 
protection, contents,of packages strewn 
about subject to afl kinds of thievery 
and with ships waiting three to four 
weeks to unload. 

While rates were sharply advanced 
and the seven-day clause invoked on all 
exports to Manila, a special representa- 
tive was dispatched to that port to study 
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the problem and make recommenda- 
tions. Splendid cooperation was given 
by officials of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration and also by President Roxas 
to the program for the improvement of 
the port and the steamship lines volun- 
tarily decreased the sailings and conse- 
quently the flow of merchandise. It now 
appears that port conditions have sub- 
stantially improved although pilferage 
continues and there is much unidentifi- 
able cargo to be disposed of. Rates 
were reduced a short time ago and now 
approximate the additional charges 
which are in force for Shanghai. 
Unsettling Factors at Shanghai 

All of the unsettling factors which 
have been described at Manila seem now 
to be present, and perhaps more so, at 
Chinese ports, particularly Shanghai. 
There is a large demand for American 
goods and a tremendous black market. 
Every Chinese merchant and his brother 
appear to have gone into the import 
business and the consequent inexperi- 
ence in receiving and handling of com- 
modities only adds to the general pre- 
vailing confusion. The daring and re- 
sourcefulness of gangs of criminals has 
reached a new high at Shanghai and 
substantial theft claims are being pre- 
sented here, one underwriter being con- 
cerned with the theft of a portion of 
structural steel. Here again many com- 
plaints are received from surveyors 
about the inadequacy of packing as 
they say that thinly protected cargo is 
subject to heavy damage by the rough 
handling of stevedores in that area as 
well as by the weight of other cargo 
placed with it in the ship’s hold. They 
urge the use of heavy containers with 
steel strapping and it would seem that 
wise underwriting will penalize _rate- 
wise any shipments not so packed. 

It is necessary to lighter a consider- 
able portion of cargo at Chinese ports 
and this lighterage movement accounts 
for some of the damage and much of 
the pilferage. This is especially so on 
cargoes lightered from Taku Bar to 
Tientsin. 

Underwriters have not as yet at- 
tempted to use the seven-day clause in 
China, primarily for the reason that 
lack of competent surveyors in that 
country makes the enforcement of such 
a condition impracticable. (There has 
been a recent indication from the Lon- 
don market that some underwriters 
there are accepting lines to China on 
the basis of “no risk after discharge 
from ocean steamer.”) Rates 
market will, no doubt, remain at a high 
level as China’s present economic and 
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physical condition does not indicate any 
improvement in shipping hazards for the 
near future. 

Situation in Iran 

The Iranian situation differs not at 
all in cause and effect, but only in the 
method by which marine insurers are 
seeking to correct the alarming condi- 
tions that prevail. The frequency of 
claims arising in the ports of Iran and 
Iraq, especially on shipments of cloth- 
ing and foodstuffs, has demonstrated 
that protection or supervision of im- 
ported cargoes by the police or Govern- 
ment is entirely lacking. Accordingly, 
underwriters have named only F.P.A. 
conditions for clothing and have with- 
drawn all other rates with the thought 
that by making available only limited 
insuring conditions and high rate quota- 
tions, the traders of the countries will 
eventually bring sufficient pressure to 
bear on the authorities so that vigorous 
action will be taken to enable goods to 
clear through the ports without inevi- 
table loss or damage. 

The foregoing chronicle of the past 
year seems to present a rather gloomy 
picture of the ocean marine cargo busi- 
ress, but it was intended merely to 
highlight some of the underwriters’ 
problems. Over the course of many 
years it has been demonstrated that 
marine underwriters thrive on problems 
and most of those which have been 
here discussed will undoubtedly prevail 
through 1947. But there should also be 
some bright spots such as the tremen- 
dous increase in foreign trade when our 
labor difficulties are reconciled and our 
industries really begin to produce; also 
the prospect of a great American mer- 
chant marine and the hope for a more 
nationalistic spirit in the Americon peo- 
ple to the end that our American insur- 
ance market may truly become a World 
market of the first magnitude. 
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Year In and Year Out 
You'll Do Well with the Hartford 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 





Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Marine Union Meeting at Zurich 
Important International Gathering 


By Ernest C. STEEFEL 
Attorney at Law, New York City 


(Mr. Steefel was in Zurich at the time of the Congress as a special guest of Presi- 
dent Carl Briner, who is director general of the Switzerland Insurance Co. of Zurich.) 


The annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance, 
held in September in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, was the first congress of that 
association held after the war. 

The Union has now been revived as 
a federation of national organizations 
of marine insurance concerns. Insurance 
companies can no longer be members of 
the Union. 

Founded in 1874 


The Union was founded in 1874, a few 
years after the Franco-Prussian war 
when international trade was flourish- 
ing. The original instigators were two 
directors of German insurance firms. 
They were joined by thirty-one insur- 
ance men from Germany, Austria, Russia 
and Sweden. 

The Union was to be a representation 
of the interests of the entire marine in- 
surance field, but not a cartel. Its aim 
was to work “objectively and without 
regard for competition” on the removal 
of technical abuses and on the promo- 
tion of legislative improvements. Origi- 
nally only “people who carry marine in- 
surance on their own account” could 
become members. The membership was 
predominantly German, but included also 
Austrian, Hungarian, Russian and Swiss 
firms. Later, some Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Finnish, Bulgarian and Spanish concerns 
joined. Domicile of the Union was Berlin, 
and most of the directors were German. 
When World War I broke out, the 
Union had only a few French and no 
English members, and the Allies con- 
sidered it a German organization. 

Rinman President for 15 Years 

After World War I the Union gained 
somewhat more international scope. It 
established cooperation with the Con- 
cordato Assicuratori Transporti, the 
Schweizerische Transport-Versiche- 
rungs-Verein, the Comite Maritime In- 
ternationale and the International Law 
Association. It also gained new members 
in Greece and Portugal and in the 
countries created by the peace treaties 
such as Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and Yugoslavia. In 1923 a non- 
German was ae president of the 
organization, Mr. Rinman, a Swede, 
who held the aie for fifteen years. 
Still, the center of the Union remained 
in Berlin, and the majority of the an- 
nual conferences took place in German 
towns. 

The 1926 meeting in Scheveningen, 
Netherlands, was for the first time at- 
tended by a large group of British rep- 
resentatives. Ten years later in 1936, 
twenty-five countries were represented 
at the conference in Ostende, Belgium. 
The main topic then was already war 
risks. The following year the member- 
ship met in the favorite meeting place 
of the Union, Baden-Baden. A major 
topic was war risks, now with special 
reference to Spain and the Far East. 
The conference in 1937 is credited with 
promoting the “Waterborne War Risks 
Agreement” and the “Joint Hull Under- 
standing.” In addition the conference 
took up the problem of unification of 
maritime laws. 

The Munich Crisis 

In 1938, an annual meeting of the 
Union was scheduled for Baden-Baden 
to which agents and brokers were to 





be permitted as “permanent guests.” 
The conference was canceled because 
of the Munich crisis. After the Munich 
crisis had passed, several meetings of 
standing committees were held outside 
Germany early in 1939. The Average 
Agency Committee met in Paris to dis- 
cuss such subjects as information serv- 
ices and standard forms of survey cer- 
tificates. The River Risks Committee 
met in Brussels and discussed the situ- 
ation on Western waterways, particu- 
larly the Belgian river hull business. 
The Union even planned for another 
annual conference to be held in Sep- 
tember, 1939, in Aix-les-Bains. 
Carl Briner 


Throughout the first sixty-five years 
of the Union’s existence there was a 
conspicuous lack of interest in its ac- 
tivities in the United States, and in- 
deed a consistent absence of American 
representatives from the conferences. 
The new president of the organization, 
Carl Briner, paid special attention to 
this problem. He is internationally 
known as an expert on marine insur- 
ance. His concern, the Switzerland In- 
surance Co. of Zurich, opened agencies 
in the United States as early as 1872. 
Bertschmann & Malloy, New York and 
San Francisco, have been U. S. mana- 
gers of the Switzerland Insurance Co. 
ever since. In addition, Mr. Briner has 
many personal ties in the United States. 
Mrs. Briner is an American girl from 
Atchison, Kansas. 

Briner reconstituted the Union only 
one year after V-E Day. In Mav, 1946, 
he invited eighteen national marine in- 
surance associations to Stockholm for a 
discussion of the reorganization and of 
the annual conference in Zurich. 

Americans Attend 

The first annual meeting of the Union 
after World War II, now reconstituted 
as an international federation of asso- 
ciations of marine insurance concerns, 
was attended by two official representa- 
tives of the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters. For the first time 
the conference attracted interest in the 
United States. The American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters sent its vice 
president, Harold Jackson of McGee & 
Co., New York, and Henry H. Reed of 
the Insurance Co. of North America, 
a former president. 

The British sent more than thirty 
delegates. The French dominated the 
conference with about eighty out of 
the total 300 insurance experts attend- 
ing the meetines. Other nations repre- 
sented were Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, Ireland, Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, and of course, 
Switzerland. China and Portugal were 
invited, but sent no delegates. No or- 
eanization of former axis countries par- 
ticipated. There were. however, unoffi- 
cial Italian observers at the conference. 
The French delegation was headed by 
Albert Smeesters de Montalais, presi- 
cent of the Syndicat des Compagnies 
d’Assurances Maritimes et Transports. 
The British delegation included Harold 
H. Mummery, London Assurance, chair- 
man of the Institute of London Under- 
writers; H. G. Chester, chairman of 
Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Association; A. 
B. Stewart, chairman of the Joint Hull 
Committee, and Oscar Prentice, Sea In- 


surance Co. and chairman of the Liver- 
pool Underwriters Association. 

The following chairmen of other 
national organizations were also pres- 
ent at the congress: 

de Rooy, Belgium; M. Nielsen, 
Denmark; Sten Krause, Finland; Dr. 
J. J. Kemp, Rotterdam; B. Odegaard, 
Norway; E. Pascual, Spain; N. E. 
Kihlbohm, Sweden; H. Helmensdorfer, 
Switzerland. 

The chairman, deputy chairman and 
secretary of the various local marine 
insurance associations, formed the ex- 
ecutive council. They attended the 
conference with a mandate from their 
organizations and reported back on the 
decisions taken. It was hoped that in 
this way the Union would prove a 
stronger force and that decisions taken 
at the annual meeting would be more 
respected than was the case previously, 
when the individual underwriters were 
members. Lloyd’s’ underwriters,  al- 
though very sympathetic towards the 
work of the Union, were not in a posi- 
tion actually to join as full members. 
Naturally, Lloyd’s underwriters could 
not be bound by a majority vote of the 
Union. American underwriters could 
not officially join the Union for certain 
legal reasons. 

It was expected that among the is- 
sues to be discussed at the meeting 
would be the disagreement between the 
British and the Scandinavian markets 
over the question of uniform Baltic 
warranties and ice clauses. There was 
also talk that a resolution might be 
offered against nationalization of in- 
surance as already in operation in 
Czechoslovakia and partially in France. 

However, only one such special topic 
was Officially taken up. A meeting took 
place between representatives of the 
British, Belgian, French, Dutch and 
Swiss underwriters’ associations and 
delegates of the Belgian and Dutch 
brokers’ organizations to discuss the 
question of settling premiums in Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. 

The Agenda 

The agenda for the Council of the 
Union included the following points: 

1. Future vrganization of the Union. 


especially status of brokers and 
aqents. 

2. War risks (a) hull, (b) cargos and 
Specie. 

3. War risks Waterborne Agreement. 

4. Combined marine surcharges. 

5. Exclusion of damage caused by the 


release of atomic energy. 

6. Joint hull matters. 

7. Abolition, restriction or maintenance 
of use of general average. 

8. Steps to speed up closings and ob- 
taining prompt payment of prem- 
1ums. 

9. Uniformity of practice not to grant 
profit commissions on original busi- 
ness. 

0. Desirability of an international 
agreement not to write any contract 
without a 30 days’ cancellation 
clause. 

War Risks on Hulls 
The deliberations on these subjects 
were held in camera, and the outcome 


_ 
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with regard to the major topics has 
only now become known after the dele- 
gates had an opportunity of reporting 
back to their organizations. 

Dealing with war risks on hulls, the 
view was expressed that efforts should 
be made to obtain an international un- 
derstanding to limit cover to three 
months; that war coverage should be 
kept separate from marine risks, and 
that mine risks should be excluded from 
the ordinary marine policy. 

With regard to cargo war risks, it 
was suggested that the time was ap- 
proaching when underwriters should 
bear in mind that the premiums ob- 
tained at the present time would not 
be sufficient to meet a serious total 


loss, unless there were an F. C. and S. 
clause. 
Waterborne War Risk Agreement 
The Waterborne War Risk Agree- 


ment was discussed in great detail, par- 
ticularly the question whether it should 
be amended to include land transit in 
conveyances, or restricted to allow cover 


only while the goods were in overseas 
vessels. The Dutch delegates were par- 
ticularly interested in the waterborne- 


only agreement, which will now be con- 
sidered with a view to a possible re- 
vision of the clause. There has been 
continental dissatisfaction with the 
June. 1945, British version of the 


* * * * 
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clause. Opinions differed on the clause. 
Some desired a return to the old ver- 
sion of 1938, with war risks covered on 
board ship and with a limited transit 
risk. Others want the clause extended 
to cover all goods transported by all 
neans excluding storage risks. The Bel- 
gian delegation made a strong effort to 
convince the other delegation of the 
necessity for such a clause. The Liver- 
pool market seemed to share this view. 
French companies did not cover war 
risks, but issued policies on behalf of 


the Government, which included cover 
until arrival at consignees’ warehouse 
at the last-named place on the river, 


and cover on inland conveyances. Such 
policies were contrary to the agree- 
ment, even when the companies did not 
cover the risk, and it was decided that 
the matter should be taken up with the 
French Government. 


Subcommittee Will Convene in London 


It was also agreed that a meeting of 
the Waterborne War Risk subcommit- 
tee should be convened in the London 
market’ to study majority views. The 
hope was expressed that whatever the 


decision might be, all markets would 


support the agreement wholeheartedly, 
since otherwise it was doomed to 
failure. It was criticized that under the 


existing clause, cover could be granted 
on shore at. a port of transhipment, 
and reference was made to the possible 
accumulation at such ports as Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, etc. It was suggested that 
“transhipment” was to be interpreted as 
transhipment from one overseas vessel 
te another. 

In another war there would be many 


countries where underwriters wish to 
erant war risk protection rather than 
seck the aid of the Government. for 


fear of nationalization. It was pointed 
out that this was an argument in favor 
of extending the cover permitted under 
the clause rather than seeking to re- 
strict it. 

The war risk waterborne agreement 
will be maintained. There is even the 
possibility of various Governments 
smoothing the wav for the agreement 
by appropriate legislative action. The 
possibility that the agreement would 
break in the event of a new war need 
not detract from the merit of the 
present agreement since once war 
breaks out the various markets are 
subiect to their Government’s wartime 
legislation and control in all matters. 


Combined Marine Surcharges 


There was a great deal of debate as 
to whether combined marine surcharges 
have outlived their usefulness. At the 
discussion meetings of the Insurance 
Institute of London last year opinions 
differed on that subject. Recently, there 
has been a continental challenge that 
under cover of “C.M.S.” basic rates are 
being drastically cut. The delegates 
agreed on the necessity of continuing 
the combined marine surcharges. There 
was some difference of opinion as to 
how long it would be possible to main- 
tain the schedule. 

An overwhelming majority of Lloyd’s 
seem to favor continuance of the C.M.S. 
for the time being. 

The exclusion of atomic energy dam- 
age from the marine policy proved to 
be rather an eye-catcher on the agenda 


than a matter for deliberation. The 
issue was simply referred to broader 
bodies for further deliberation. 


Methods are being evolved to speed 
up the payment of premiums and some 
agreement with Belgium was _fore- 
shadowed for the near future. 

In principle, marine underwriters 
were against payment of profit com- 
mission on direct account. Steps will 
be taken to eliminate the practice. 

The advisability of a thirty days’ can- 
cellation clause in long-term policies 
was also approved. 

Theft and Pilferage 
Under “various” the question of theft 


and pilferage was raised and it was 
decided to approach port authorities and 


others in an effort to reduce these 
claims. 
The terms of resolutions and deci- 


sions, the result so achieved at this 
first truly international gathering of 
an international profession may appear 
somewhat meager. But what counts 
much more are the imponderables, the 
spirit which moved the meeting and 
the innumerable contacts it created. 
For more than a_ generation, the 
“Union” congresses have been the place 
of rendezvous for anybody who has a 
name in marine insurance. They all 
came again. And for many never had 
the congress more glamor than this 
year. It took them into a land of para- 
dise: Switzerland. 





Aviation Risks 


(Continued from Page 57) 


plus multi-engined transports to inau- 
gurate so-called non-scheduled cargo 
and passenger services. These compa- 
nies should be well financed and oper- 
ated by men with sound business sense 
or they will probably fail. The outlook 
for these companies is not hopeful un- 
less the Civil Aeronautics Board will 


grant them a certificate of convenience 
and necessity or unless they have defi- 
nite long-term contracts to carry profit- 
able cargo. 

Any operation of this sort should have 
a good check pilot, a good maintenance 
supervisor, a good operations manager. 
The word “good” is ambiguous and can- 
not be explained without going to con- 
siderable length. It means in brief, a 
long experience coupled with an acci- 
dent free record and managerial ability. 

If the agent will sperid some time at 
the airport, he will soon pick up infor- 
mation which will help him evaluate 
risks. The few hints mentioned here 
serve only as an introduction to the 
underwriting requirements. The opera- 
tion of an airplane is so much of an 
art that it provides a continual subject 
of discussion amongst pilots, mechanics, 
airport employes. Like any art it be- 
comes more fascinating the more one 
gets into it. A few hours regularly 
spent at the airport will enable the 
agent to amplify his knowledge and re- 
pay him by securing not only more 
business but better business, the kind 
of business that the companies like to 
have on the books. 


Jackson Analysis 
(Continued from Page 58) 


ation in their respective markets and on 
the methods of aiding in combating this 
evil. It was decided that each country 
would carry on its own campaign in its 
own manner, and we outlined the meth- 
ods that were being taken in this mar- 
ket. The suggestion was made _ that 
should any delegate wish to know what 
the others were doing and how it was ac- 
complished, any advice would gladly be 
given by those countries which had al- 
ready gotten their organizations well 
under way and had had experience in 
such matters. 

In this respect the delegation from 
the British Isles were asked to recon- 
sider their market’s position, in that 
traditionally they have taken the view 
that it is not the underwriters’ job to 
improve the risk, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the London market will get 
behind a similar movement in the British 
Isles to clear up the theft and pilferage 
situation there. 
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New A. & H. Regulatory 
Bill Approved by NAIC 


ENDORSED BY THE INDUSTRY 





Contains No Provision for Rate Control 
But Policies, Endorsements, Pre- 
mium Rates Must Be Filed 





Acting upon the recommendation of 
its committees on rates and rating or- 
ganizations and Federal legislation, the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at its midyear meeting in 
New York approved a proposed bill for 
A. & H. regulatory legislation which, if 
and when adopted by the various states, 
will require the filing of all policies, en- 
dorsements, etc., as well as premium 
rates. This bill represents the joint ef- 
forts of the NAIC subcommittee on A. 
& H. and the All-Industry Committee, 
and is the product of many hours of de- 
bate and compromise on both sides. It 
has been endorsed by the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference and the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters which, up until last week, 
did not see eye to eye on the subject of 
regulatory legislation. 


Harrington’s Report 


In reporting to the Commissioners, 
Monday afternoon, on the results of last 
week’s deliberations on A. & H. legisla- 
tion, C. F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts, 
chairman of the aforenamed NAIC com- 
mittees, said that the new Dill, labeled 
Exhibit A, provided a much less detailed 
regulatory machinery than that provided 
in the model fire and casualty rating 
bills. He explained that last October 23- 
26 when the subject was discussed “cer- 
tain representatives of the A, & H. in- 
dustry had stated to this committee that 
appropriate legal machinery had to be 
devised to regulate activities in concert 
in the accident and health field. At this 
meeting, however, the members of this 
committee were informed that those com- 
panies which had heretofore followed 
those practices, were willing to revise or 
adjust their procedures so as to eliminate 
the necessity for any legislation at this 
time covering concerted activities. .. . 

‘In view of this determination this 
committee concluded that there was no 
occasion at this time to draft any legis- 
lation dealing with concerted activities 
and for that reason a less detailed form 
of legislation was considered.” 


Highspots of New Bill 


Provisions of the proposed bill, which 
are given in full on another page, are 
being carefully studied by Commission- 
ers and A. & H. executives. A few ob- 
jections were listed at the NAIC accident 
and health committee hearing, Monday 
afternoon, following Mr. Harrington’s 
report, but for the most part the indus- 
try is satisfied that workable legislation 
has been drawn up. Although it was not 
so ordered by the Commissioners’ com- 
mittee, the bill will probably be tied in 
with the standard provisions law in 
many of the twenty-three states where 
such law is in effect. 

It was noted that the bill contains a 
provision enabling the Commissioner to 
disapprove any policy provision or pro- 
visions which are unjust, unfair, inequi- 
table, misleading, deceptive or which en- 
courage misrepresentation of such policy. 
It contains an additional provision en- 
abling the Commissioner to disapprove 
the policy “if the benefits provided 
therein are unreasonable in relation to 
the premium charged.” This provision 
was incorporated in the bill to provide a 
Commissioner with an effective method 
of dealing with those companies which 
have persisted in writing policies pro- 





van der Feen Urges NAIC 
To Eliminate Schedule L 


Cornelius G. van der Feen, comptroller 
of the National Surety Corp., had a tilt 
with Superintendent of Insurance Rob- 
ert E. Dineen of New York at Monday’s 
meeting of the NAIC blanks committee 
over which Deputy Superintendent Wal- 
ter A. Robinson of Ohio presided as 
chairman. 

Mr. van der Feen asked for the elim- 
ination of Schedule L from the annual 
statement blank. This section, which has 
never been enforced, requires the listing 
of all annual salaries of insurance com- 
pany officers and employes of $5,000 and 
over. Pointing out that this schedule, 
inserted in the blank five years ago, was 
opposed by the companies on general 
principles, and was not required because 
of the war, Mr. van der Feen wondered 
if it shouldn’t now be dropped altogether. 

Superintendent Dineen couldn’t agree 
to that line of thinking and asked: “Why 
not accept a compromise?” And Mr. 
van der Feen, not wishing to tie himself 
up to such a commitment, dropped the 
subject, at least for the time being. 

As the matter now stands, action on 
his suggestion has been postponed until 
the June, 1947 annual meeting of the 
Commissioners, or until the committee 
on blanks considers Schedule L’s status 
in its regular procedure. 


MARTIN LEWIS CHIEF SPEAKER 
To Address -Annual Meeting of Surety 
Bond Producers, Jan. 18, in New 
Orleans on Contract Bonds 
Martin W. Lewis, president of Towner 
Rating Bureau, Inc., has accepted the 
invitation of T. C. Field, president, Na- 
tional Association of Surety Bond Pro- 
ducers, to be the guest and principal 
speaker at its annual meeting, January 
18, in New Orleans. Mr. Lewis will 
sneak on “Contract Bonds—Present and 
Future.” This will be the first annual 
meeting of this organization since before 
the war, and it will be an important one. 


INVITED TO OMAHA IN 1948 
The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners received an_ invitation 
this week during its mid-year session in 
New York to hold its 1948 annual meet- 
ing in Omaha. 











viding benefits which are not reasonable 
in relation to the premium charged. 

Furthermore, under this bill the Com- 
missioner will be able to prohibit the 
use of policies which are fraudulent or 
manifestly unfair to the public. ¢ 

The bill, however, does not attempt to 
deal with all improper or deceptive prac- 
tices in the A. & H. field as such ac- 
tivities are covered in the unfair trade 
practices act and were discussed in the 
NAIC committee’s report under the 
heading of “Unfair and Deceptive Prac- 
tices in the Insurance Business.” 


Calls Attention to Footnote 


Commissioner Harrington directed par- 
ticular attention to the footnote on the 
A. & H. regulatory bill and said: “The 
degree of existing regulation of this field 
varies from state to state. Many differ- 
ent types of carriers are engaged in this 
business, some of whose activities are 
regulated under specific statutes or sec- 
tions of the statutes relating to the in- 
dividual type of carrier. In states which 
adopt the form of regulation set forth in 
Exhibit A, it will be necessary to in- 
tegrate this statute with the over-all 
regulatory scheme in order to avoid con- 
flicts and duplications and at the same 
time to make sure that this line of the 
business is adequately regulated irre- 
spective of the type of carrier engaged 
in carrying on the business.” 








Surety Company Rate 
In Lewis Bonds 


Lower Than U. S. 


When John L. Lewis was fined 
$10,000 and the United Mine Workers 
of America were fined $3,500,000 by 
the United States Circuit Court bonds 
in those amounts were required. Ap- 
plication was made to a surety com- 
pany which indicated willingness to 
write these bonds on the same basis 
as similarbonds are written for 
others. But apparently there was not 
enough time available for the union 
to procure the necessary resolution 
from its hoard authorizing a deposit 
of collateral with the surety. 

The mine workers deposited securi- 
ties with the clerk of the Federal 
Court who billed them for $35,100 as 
against what would have been the 
surety company’s premium of $20,100. 

It looks as if surety rates are pretty 
low these days. 











INTERESTED IN FILMS 





Surety Ass’n Shows Two at Forgery 
Bond Meeting; Idea May Develop 
as Public Relations Project 

When the forgery bond committee of 
the Surety Association of America met 
Friday, December 6, at 60 John Street, 
N. Y., the agenda included the showing 
of two moving pictures by courtesy of 
Frank Wilson, head. of the Secret Serv- 
ice, and the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
They were entitled “Doubtful Dollars” 
which illustrated counterfeiters at work 
and how to detect counterfeit money, 
and “Check and Double Check” which 
was an expose of check passing and for- 
geries. 

Showing the films at an association 
committee meeting was decidedly an in- 
novation but it is in line with the en- 
larged program of public relations which 
has engaged the attention of the Surety 
Association for the past year. It is not 
inconceivable _ that this organization, 
alert to possibilities for greater public 
recognition of corporate suretyship, will 
come out at a future date with some 
educational films—the joint effort of. all 
member companies of the association. 
As one executive views the idea: 

“There is so much drama in the every- 
day work of bonding companies—their 
loss prevention surveys and claim in- 
vestigations—that screen portrayal of 
our activities should receive favorable 
and widespread public interest.” 





WRITES BIG HIGHWAY BOND 


Maryland Casualty’s Newark Office Ex- 
ecutes $1,838,950 Contract Bond; 
Other Big Bonds 

The Maryland Casualty Co. recently 
executed one of the largest highway 
contract bonds ever written in New 
Jersey. The bond was in the amount of 
$1,838,950 and covered the contract of 
Geo. M. Brewster & Son, of Bogota, 
N. J., on its contract for the construc- 
tion of Route S-3, Sections 4 A, 5 and 
4 B. The bond was originated through 
the Maryland’s Newark office of which 
Joseph F. Comerford is resident mana- 
ger, and Samuel M. Williams, Jr., is as- 
sistant resident manager and_ bond 
manager. 

The same office also arranged during 
the year the bonds for the same contrac- 
tor on a $1,300,000 U. S. Levee project 
at Williamsport, Pa., and two other New 
Jersey Highway contracts totaling over 
$1,600,000, one of which covered the first 
section of New Jersey’s first post-war 
super throughway known as Route 100. 

The Maryland’s Newark office also 
was one of the two originating co- 
sureties on the bond for the first section 
of New York State’s new super post- 
war highway known as the “Ontario 
Throughway” covering the contract held 
by A. S. Wikstrom and D. W. Winkel- 
man in the approximate amount of 


$700,000. 





Garrett Scores State 
Health Ins. Scheme 


OUTSPOKEN AT N. Y. HEARING 





Advises Joint Legislative Committee to 
Say “No” to Compulsory Health Ins.; 
Upholds Private System 





James R. Garrett, prominent A. & H. 
general agent in New York, spoke vig- 
orously against the entrance of New 
York State into the field of health in- 
surance and upheld the private insurance 
system at the hearing last week con- 
ducted by the joint legislative commit- 
tee on industrial and labor conditions in 
New York City. Mr. Garrett appeared 
as an individual insurance man to regis- 
ter his opposition to the enactment of 
the Ives-Condon bills providing for com- 
pulsory health insurance, which are 
slated to come up at the New York 
legislature in the 1947 session and which 
the joint legislative committee was con- 
cerned with at this hearing. 

Declaring that the recent election was 
a directive to legislatures to refuse to 
enact laws tending to interfere with 
business and in particular to refuse con- 
sideration of any and all bills which 
would put the state in competition with 
business, Mr. Garrett said: ? 

“Insurance is a legitimate business 
highly supervised and growing in popu- 
larity. Some 40% of people who work 
have a reasonable protection against the 
hazards of disease, non-occupational ac- 
cidents including death, hospitalization 
and increasingly, medical attendance, the 
latter through both Group insurance and 
the many non-profit or voluntary plans 
now operating. 


No Demand for Compulsory System 


“T object to compulsion and to the 
entrance of the state into the field of 
health insurance, whether or not private 
companies are permitted to compete. 
There is no real demand for a compul- 
sory system and its proponents have so 
far been unable to prove it or to justify 
the cost which your committee on medi- 
cal care said would be 400 million dol- 
lars. It is a variation of the European 
svstems as exemplified hy Germany and 
England. It certainly has not helped 
their economy, nor is their experience 
with this system encouraging to our 
adoption of it. The quality of medical 
care has deteriorated, not improved. The 
average period of disability has gone up 
to almost double our own. Are they try- 
ing to reduce our living standards by 
this scheme in order to elevate their 
own? It’s very possible. 

“T quote from a speech of Dr. Ernest 
E. Irons, president, American College of 
Physicians and Secretary of the board 
of trustees, American Medical Asso- 
ciation: 

“We are confronted with an attempt to im- 
pose socialized medicine on a people who do not 
want it. To assert that the proposed program 
(referring te Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills) is 
not socialized medicine is no compliment to 
American intelligence. It is part of a deeper 
plan evolved by a few seekers after power, who, 
under the guise of social betterment would 
change our democracy through the centralization 
of power in bureaucracies into a totalitarian 
government.” 

In closing Mr, Garrett said: “You 
gentlemen have an opportunity to go on 
record once and for all so far as New 
York State is concerned by saying in 
clear unmistakable language, ‘Thus far 
and no farther. We choose private en- 
terprise as against the beginning of state 
socialism.’ ” 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York was also represented at the hear- 


ing. 


AVIATION RATES ADVANCE DUE 

According to A. G. Haward of Mont- 
real, general manager for Canada of the 
British Aviation Insurance Co., an ad- 
vance is due in premium rates for avia- 
tion insurance. Rates have been cut in 
half since 1939 but, he says, the number 
of accidents lately will result in in- 
creases. However, he adds: “On the 
whole we expect to see rates drop year 
by year as safety measures are in- 
creased.” 
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T. T. Morris Ends Visit Here 


Royal-Liverpool Casualty Manager Says British Government 
Has No Intention of Interfering With 


Private Enterprise Insurance 


Thomas Tuckniss Morris of Liver- 
pool, casualty manager of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group, who has been visiting 
this country, his first visit in ten years, 
is sailing this week for Liverpool on the 
Queen Elizabeth. He had frequently 
been here in former years, two events 
which he attended having been the 
twenty-fifth anniversaries of the Globe 
Indemnity and of the Royal Indemnity. 
The Globe Indemnity’s anniversary 
event was held at Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y., and the Royal Indem- 
nity’s in Atlantic City. At that time the 
late A. Duncan Reid was president of 
Globe Indemnity and Frank J. O'Neill 
was president of Royal Indemnity. 

During the course of his travels Mr. 
Morris spent some months in Indiana in 
1914 in connection with the enactment 
of Workmen’s Compensation legislation 
there and was one of the insurance 
executives who took part in the making 
of Workmen’s Compensation tariff rates 
there. 


Recent Casualty Insurance Trends 
in Britain 


Mr. Morris became casualty manager 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe in 
1932. When J. B. Welson retired as cas- 
ualty manager of the Royal two years 
ago Mr. Morris succeeded him as casu- 
alty manager of the Group. Mr. Welson 


was author of a number of books on cas- 
ualty insurance subjects. When the writer 
asked Mr. Morris about Mr. Welson he 
said: “I am glad to give you splendid 
reports of my old friend. He is leading 
an active life and is now a barrister, and 
an able one, too.” 

Asked by the writer to discuss recent 
trends and developments in casualty in- 
surance in Great Britain, Mr. Morris 
said that the outstanding event this year 
has been the passage of the National 
Industrial Injury Act which, from a date 
still to be determined, would bring indus- 
trial injuries within the new comprehen- 
sive scheme of social insurance to be 
financed by contributions by both the 
master and the men, and by the Govern- 
ment itself. This would relieve employ- 
ers of their responsibility under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts and thus 
free them from a liability which has been 
covered by insurance companies for the 
past half century. Employers will, how- 
ever, remain at Common Law for injuries 
attributed to their negligence and this 
risk will still be insured by the compa- 
nies. 

Except to the limited extent necessi- 
tated by the social insurance scheme, the 
Government have given an assurance that 
they have no intention of interfering with 
insurance transacted by private enter- 
prise. 

In the meantime, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation business remains with the compa- 





AMERICAN SURETY NAMES TWO 





Group Appoints Bowling and Scott Spe- 
cial Agents at Atlanta Office; 
Both Back From Army 

The American Surety Group = an- 
nounces the appointment of Glenn M. 
3owling and Russell J. Scott as special 
agents at its Atlanta branch office. 
Both were associated with the group 
before entering the Army and have now 
been reinstated. 

Mr. Bowling was born at Norton, Va. 
and was graduated from Lincoln Mem- 
orial University at Harrogate, Tenn., in 
1937, witli an A.B. degree and received 
his LL.B. degree from New York Uni- 
versity in 1942. He joined the American 
Surety Group in 1937. After serving 
three years in the United States Army 
Transportation Corps, from which he 
was discharged with the rank of first 
lieutenant, he was reinstated with the 
companies in June, of this year. 

Mr. Scott was born in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
and was graduated from the University 
of Iowa with a B.S. degree in 1938. He 
joined the American Surety Group in 
1939. He served three years in the 
Army and participated in the Luzon, P. 
I. campaign. After being discharged 
with the rank of captain in the Engi- 
neers’ Corps he was reinstated in the 
group in October, 1946. 





Nunamaker President of 


Cleveland A. & H. Ass’n 


The Cleveland Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters has elected the 
following officers for 1947: 

President—H. H. Nunamaker, Colum- 


bian National Life, succeeding R. B. 
Coffman, . Pacific Mutual Life. Vice 
president (relected)—Lloyd H. Feder, 


Reliance Life, and B. L. Busfield, Re- 
tail Credit Co. reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Appointed to the board of directors 
were Walter E. Watt, Lowell Ream, 
James Hinton, John Lambert, Arthur 
Althans, John Byrne, Jack Sturtevant, 


J 


GEE WRITES CASUALTY GUIDE 


Book Covers Casualty Subjects in Ques- 
tion and Answer Form; Published 
by Rough Notes Co. 

Horold F. Gee, assistant secretary of 
the western department of the Metro- 
politan Casualty Co., Chicago, is author 
of “Agent’s Casualty Guide,” published 
by the Rough Notes Co., 1142 N. Meri- 
dian Street, Indianapolis. The book is 
now obtainable from the publishers at 
two dollars per copy, with special quan- 
tity prices. Mr. Gee also is author of 
_— Bonding Guide,” published in 





Mr. Gee’s book is designed to give 
facts necessary to write 95% of the 
business an agent writes, bringing out 

major points about each type of cas- 
ualty insurance and omitting only de- 

— concerning home office underwrit- 


he book is in question-and-answer 
form, containing 479 questions and an- 
Swers grouped under the headings of 
general casualty information, liability 
insurance, burglary and robbery insur- 
ance and plate glass insurance. 

“Agent’s Casualty Guide,” is directed 
particularly to the new agent and to 
agents returning to business after an 
absence in military service as well as 
to the experienced casualty man as a 
refresher and reference manual. 


M. T. Archer Promoted 


Excess Underwriters, Inc. of New 
York, has appointed Martin T. Archer 
as assistant secretary. Mr. Archer has 
been associated with the company for 
several years and was formerly with the 
Security Mutual Casualty Co. 








Walter J. Sullivan and R. B. Coffman. 

Lee M. Rossi of the Walter J. Sulli- 
van Agency of the Monarch Life, who 
was the principal speaker at the an- 
nual meeting, gave some of the selling 
pointers which have made him one of 
the three national leaders of the 
Monarch. 


nies and is reflecting the change-over 
from war to peace. The premium income 
is lower and shows the effect of the re- 
duction in overtime earnings and the re- 
tirement of women workers brought into 
industry during the war. 

In connection with automobile busi- 
ness, Mr. Morris said that the fact that 
gasoline is still severely rationed in Brit- 
ain and that new automobiles are diffi- 
cult to obtain has so far avoided the very 
serious increase in claims costs which the 
insurance industry is now suffering in 
the United States, but the re-introduc- 
tion of even a limited basic gasoline ra- 
tioning has led to an increased incidence 
of accidents, whilst the unavoidable de- 
lay and higher cost in affecting repairs 
to vehicles is proving expensive. 

Burglary insurance is passing through 
an unprofitable phase, repeating the ex- 
perience which followed the previous 


war, and inflated values, scarcity of 
goods, shortage of personnel in the po- 
lice force, incomplete war damage re- 
pairs, and other causes have added sub- 
stantially to claim costs. At the same 
time, greater appreciation by the public 
of the value of insurance protection an 
the upward revision of sums insured have 
added to premium income. 


Personal Accident Insurance 
Growing in Volume 


Goods in transit insurance, which ha: 
become much more common in Britain 
in recent years, has shown a marked in 
crease in theft and pilferage claims. 

Personal accident insurance has grown 
in volume. The publicity given to thx 
benefits of social insurance has resulted 
in a revival of interest in this class and 
group accident insurance has also be 
come more popular. 


Eldridge Favors Blanket Fidelity 
High Limit Coverage Before AMA 


Problems in Crime Insur- 
subject of an address 
given by Lewis E. Eldridge, real estate 
and insurance manager, Collins & 
Aikman Corp., before the Insurance 
Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association at Chicago, December 


6. 


“Today’s 
ance” was the 


After discussing the age of “moral 
looseness” which is the backwash of the 
war and describing some embezzlement 
cases which grew out of wartime con- 
ditions, Mr. Eldridge said that in check- 
ing fidelity loss files, insurance com- 
panies have discovered that while the 


largest losses were committed by inside 
employes, the largest number of losses 
were caused by outside employes such 
as salesmen, collectors, messengers and 
drivers. For example, he said, over a 
five year period, cashiers were respon- 
sible for 4% of all losses representing 
11% of the amounts paid in claims and 
managers were responsible for 10% of 
all losses, representing 23% of the 
amounts paid; presidents were respon- 
sible for less than 1% of all losses but 
claims represented 10%, while salesmen 
were responsible for 50% of all losses, 
representing 23% of amounts paid. 

He said that in view of the facts, 
every insurance buyer should apply 
thoroughly the following four questions 
to each of his insurance policies against 
criminal loss: 


Four Questions Applied 


“Are all hazards and exposures vrop- 
erly protected by safeguards and insur- 
ance? Are the policy limits of liability 
adequate? Can your insurance company 
broaden and improve the present form 
of policy? Do I have the best insurance 
coverage available ?” 

Analyzing these four points, Mr. Eld- 
ridge spoke as follows: 

“In searching for the answer to ques- 
tion number one, I suggest that you talk 
to your comptroller to determine if your 
business has changed, spread out or in- 
creased in volume. Accounting systems 
and control methods are often in- 
adequate for the prevention of dis- 
honest act by employes, no matter how 
suitable they may be for the conduct of 
of the particular business. However, you 
have at your fingertips, without charge, 
a service furnished by most insurance 
companies to survey your operations for 
loopholes that might result in losses. 
This loss prevention survey, as it is 
called, covers a thorough investigation 
of your payroll methods, purchase 
orders, sales slips, eash collections, col- 
lection of accounts receivable, customers 
accounts, credits or rebates, deposits, 
disbursements, petty cash funds, checks, 
counter signatures, bank accounts, con- 


trol of securities, inventories, hiring of 
employes and any other operation where 
a loss might occur, 

“As to question number two, I think 
it is difficult to answer. What is an 
adequate limit of liability? Who knows 
how large a loss might occur? There- 
fore, I say to you, buy the highest limits 
that you can secure commensurate with 
good business and I suggest to you 
that you “talk turkey” with your insur- 
ance company on the premium cost when 
you do. 

“For many years I have been an ad- 
vocate of the so-called ‘blanket policy,’ 
a simplified form of coverage with a 
single limit of indemnity for all crime 
hazards. This is a form that is a step 
beyond the comprehensive crime policy 
and is more difficult to secure. 

“The blanket crime policy offers many 
advantages. It automatically insures all 
locations and furnishes a single limit 
of liability, which if purchased in the 
highest limit, commensurates with good 
business, relieves the insured of the 
constant worry of fluctuating values. 
It places all your coverage under one 
policy and includes all losses that are 
not excluded thereunder, thereby insur- 
ing the unknown hazards as well as 
the known hazards. 


Insures All Employes 


“It automatically insures all employes, 
from the lowest paid to the highest paid. 
All new employes are covered under 
this policy without the necessity of 
notifying the insurance. I might men- 
tion at this point, that I think it is 
advisable to notify the insurance com- 
pany when employes are hired to oc- 
cupy positions of trusts, in order that 
a thorough investigation of their past 
records may be made to determine their 
eligibility for bonding, and their general 
desirability as employes in such posi- 
tions. 

“Dishonesty of employes, robbery, 
burglary, larceny, theft, hold-up, damage, 
destruction, disappearance or wrongful 
abstractions of money and securities, 
forgery of issued or accepted instru- 
ments, and fraud on the premises and 
away from the premises, are all covered 
in the blanket policy. It is not necessary 
to report new locations. It is not neces- 
sary to report additional safes and their 
locations as required under an individual 
safe burglary policy. 

“It is mot necessary to report pay- 
rolls as required under an_ individual 
paymaster’s robber policy. The respon- 
sibility of reporting changes of positions 
under fidelity bonds is eliminated. The 
restriction of visible evidence of forc- 
ible entry in robbery claims is elimi- 

nated. 

“These policies are written for a con- 
tinuous term and can be secured on 
the basis of a three years’ premium, for 
two and one half times the annual.” 
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ichard V. Goodwin— 


President of Casualty & Surety Executives and Casualty 


By JenNiz Suz DANIEL 


Richard Vanderburgh Goodwin, New 
York, president of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, first vice 
president of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity Co. and the Western National 
Indemnity Co. and head of the nation- 
wide casualty and surety operations of 
the Fireman’s Fund Group, is a twelfth 
generation American. 

By heritage, upbringing and deep- 
rooted conviction, he is American to the 
core. You can’t just exactly call him a 
typical American, because most of the 
so-called typical Americans take their 
right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” for granted except in times 
of national crisis. Not so Mr. Goodwin. 
He works on Americanism through good 
times and bad. You might call him a 
crusader, but if his eyes are: on the 
stars, his feet are firmly implanted in 
the ground of practical patriotism. He 
believes in it enough to have traveled 
throughout the country, speaking on 
Americanism and a great part of his 
extra-curricular activity is centered 
around it. 

Principal Springboard 


His principal springboard is the Sons 
of the American Revolution. For five 
years he was president of the Empire 
State Society of that organization and 
only the late Chauncey M. Depew held 
that office longer than Mr. Goodwin did. 
He is also past vice president general, 
National Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution. In 1934 and 1935, he con- 
ducted and spoke over a Radio Station 
WOR program called “Patriotic Calen- 
dar” every Saturday for ninety-six 
weeks, ie. 

Sometimes, Mr. Goodwin’s patriotic 
activities have led him into strange 
places. For instance, there was the time 
when the country at large was not yet 
mindful of the spread of Communism 
here and he braved New York’s Union 
Square to make an _anti-communist 
speech; the very platform on which 
he and his fellow speaker stood was 
torn down from under them and both 
of them landed in a hospital. 

To write the story of Mr. Goodwin’s 
lineage would be to write a tome—suf- 
fice it to say that his heritage is in 
the best tradition of the early Dutch 
settlers of this country and his ances- 
tors bear some of the proudest names 
in our history. 


Goodwin Side of Family 


On the Goodwin side of his family, 
there was General Ichabod Goodwin of 
Revolutionary War fame. There was 
Ebenezer Goodwin, one of the early 
Governors of New Hampshire. There 
was the Captain Goodwin immortalized 
in the stanza of Yankee Doodle which 
goes: 

“Father and I went down to town 

Along with Captain Good’in, 

And there we met the men and boys 
As thick as hasty puddin’.” 

,One of Mr. Goodwin’s direct ances- 
tors was Johannes Nevius who came 
to this country from the Netherlands 
and according to the minutes of the 
Burgomasters of what was then called 
New Amsterdam, now New York City, 
was sworn in as city secretary in Octo- 
ber, 1657. He held that office for eight 
yeas until the entire Dutch Govern- 
ment ‘was supplanted by the British. 


and Surety Head of Fireman’s Fund Group; Apostle of 


His manuscripts, “in his clear, correct 
hand,” today are in City Hall in New 
York. 


Wykoff Family Ancestry 


The Wykoff family came to this 
country from Holland in 1637 to Fort 
Orange, N. Y., now Albany, the state 
capital. Of the fifth generation of the 
first Wykoff settlers, Peter Wykoff 
married Gertrude Nevius in 1795, and 
their daughter, Emily, married Charles 
Goodwin and they became the great 
erandparents of the Richard V. Good- 
win Who is our present subject. 

Then there is the Frisbee or Frisbie 
family, the name of what originally was 
two manor houses at Leicestershire, 
England. Edward Frisbie, so spelled in 
his will, was one of the earliest settlers 
of Branford, originally Totoket, in the 
colony of New Haven and he died there 
in 1690. Among his descendents, Philin 
Frisbee came to what was then called 
New Canaan in Albany County, N. Y., 
where he became a town officer in 1772, 
although Canaan was not organized as a 
town until 1788. He served as an officer 
in the Revolutionary War. 

In looking over the Frisbee family 
record, one thing that interests this 
reporter is finding repetitions of some 
of the women’s names: Thankful, Pa- 
tience, Silence, Desire—all supposed to 
be admirable attributes in woman, but 
no longer heard as given names. The 
sturdy Abagail, however, seemed to be 
the favorite family name for its women. 

Frisbees and Vanderburghs 


Lucy Helen Frisbee, a daughter of 
Colonel Beebee Frisbee, married Rich- 
ard Henry Vanderburgh and _ their 
daughter, Mary E. Vanderburgh, mar- 
ried Eben W. Goodwin in 1886, They 
had two sons, Charles Emory, born in 
1893, and Richard Vanderburgh, born 
in New York City November 20, 1895. 

Richard V. Goodwin knows that it 
was only by grace of a family discus- 
sion that he did not have to go through 
life with the name of Ichabod for his 
Revolutionary ancestor, in which case 
he knows that he would have spent his 
days dodging quips about Ichabod 
Crane. The other family choice was 
Ebenezer for that ancestor who was 
Governor of New Hampshire, which 
would have been a pretty cumbersome 
cognomen to live with. He is just as 
happy that a compromise was reached; 
finally he was named Richard and his 
friends can call him Dick. 

The list of Mr. Gcodwin’s colleges is 
impressive, Albany Military Academy, 
University. of Washington and Colum- 
bia University, but his college education 
was confined to night school after he 
had gone to work. When he was fifteen 
years old, he went to Alaska where 
he dreamed of acquiring riches in the 
gold fields. He didn’t. Then he tried a 
turn as a cowboy in Oregon. That was 
not successful either. He came back 
home to New York and by chance en- 
counter, he found his life work. 


Joins Norwich Union 


He was wandering down John Street, 
a pretty forlorn lad, when he met a 
man whom he knew—the late J. F. 
Van Riper who was secretary of the 
United States head office of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire Insurance Co. Good- 





the United States 


RICHARD V. GOODWIN 


The above is a reproduction of a por- 
trait of Mr. Goodwin painted for Mrs. 
Goodwin by the Goodwins’ friend, How- 
ard Chandler Christy, the celebrated 
artist. 
win said he was back home, looking for 
a job. Mr. Van Riper told him to come 
to his office Monday and go to work. 
They parted and the youth had to run 
back and grab his friend’s coat-tails to 
ask him what sort of business he was 
in. That was, of course, insurance, and 
that chance meeting started him on 
the insurance career from which he has 
never deviated. 

Mr. Goodwin stayed with the Nor- 
wich Union from 1912 until 1914. In 
1913, New York State enacted the first 
workmen’s compensation law in the 
country. Mr. Goodwin saw in this new 
field an opportunity for social service 
as well as_ self-advancement, so he 
joined the new Compensation Inspec- 
tion Rating Board of New York and 
was there from 1914 until 1917. He 
helped to write the first compensation 
manual and today is recognized as one 
of the foremost authorities on compen- 
sation insurance in the United States. 
He stayed with the board until he en- 
tered the Army, about which more, 
later, in this piece. 

His work at the bureau led to a con- 
tact which was to have a great influ- 
ence on his business and personal life 
—that with the late Eugene F. Hord, 
who was vice president of the Maryland 
Casualty Co. in New York, and from 
1918 to 1925 Mr. Goodwin was with 
him as chief underwriter in the New 
York office of that company. Then 
when Mr. Hord joined the Standard 
Accident Insurance Co. in its New York 
office, Mr. Goodwin went with him as 
chief underwriter and remained there 
from 1925 to 1930. 

Named Hord’s Successor 

Mr. Hord and Mr. Goodwin both 
joined the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
when it was organized in 1930, and in 
May, 1934, when Mr. Hord retired on 
account of ill health, Mr. Goodwin suc- 
ceeded him as vice president in charge 








Practical Americanism; Has Wide Contacts Throughout 


of the Eastern department. In 1940, he 
was made senior officer of all casualty 
and surety operations of the group. 

That Mr. Goodwin is an able execu- 
tive and administrative officer of the 
group, is a matter of record. That he 
can conduct the important casualty and 
surety operations of the group from 
his office in New York, clear across 
the continent from the head office of 
the companies at San Francisco, is con- 
clusive evidence that this is so. His 
roots are in New York. He can look 
at the famous address which is now 
1 Wall Street and remember that was 
once the residence of his ancestors; 
he can look across Broadway at Trinity 
Church and recall that those same an- 
cestors owned that site and it was their 
farm. Almost as much as he is an 
American he is an Easterner. He and 
his colleagues faced what might have 
been a problem of his Eastern alliance 
and his allegiance to the Pacific Coast 
group of companies, but there seems to 
have been no problem. 

Contributions to Industry 

Nobody in the Fireman’s Fund Group 
is unaware of Mr. Goodwin’s contribu- 
tions to it, but his place in the industry 
is almost more impressive. It would 
be hard to discover a man who has 
served the business to which he de- 
votes the major part of his life more 
intelligently or more effectively than he 
does. In addition to his present office 
as president of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, here are 
some of his other activities in the in- 
surance business, without: pretense that 
all of them are mentioned: 

Service on practically every rating 
committee in the casualty and surety 
business; past president, Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York; original 
director, Towner Rating Bureau; di- 
rector, Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil, Insurance Society of New York, 
Insurance Federation of New York; 
national councillor, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. And it 
should be remembered that in connec- 
tion with his directorships on the in- 
surance educational organizations, one 
of his major interests always has been 
educational advancement for the young 
men and women of the insurance busi- 
ness, and he has been a frequent lec- 
turer before them, and a valuable con- 
tributor to insurance literature. 

Two Important Activities 

This list omits two of his most im- 
portant activities. Everybody in the in- 
surance business knows that Mr. Good- 
win has great influence in Washington 
and in Albany. Everybody knows that 
on many occasions he has been offered 
state and Federal positions of trust 
which must be flattering to the ego 
of any man. Perhaps nobody but he 
knows, and he is not telling, how many 
such honors have been tendered him. 
All he says is that he wants to serve 
his companies, his industry and his 
country and he feels that he can do 
that best from private life. 

Here is an illustration of his influ- 
ence. When things were at loggerheads 
between several segments of the insur- 
ance business and the Congress with 
respect to Federal insurance legislation 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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The A. & H. Picture for 1946 


Year-end Results Expected to Show Overall Increase of 15% Over 1945; 
Commercial Loss Ratios Several Points Higher; Group Experience 
Improved; Rate Regulatory Legislation Biggest Issue of the Year; 
Public Relations Program Favored; Outlook for 1947 Bright 


The accident and health companies of 
America, stimulated by the public rec- 
ognition of and demand for income pro- 
tection, have succeeded this year in bet- 
tering the great production record set 
in 1945, and it is confidently expected 
that the year-end figures will show that 


an overall increase of 15% has been 


made in premium writings over last 
year, for an aggregate volume of close 
to $700,000,000. 


On this sizable volume of business, 
which represents the individual efforts 
of thousands of agents and_ brokers, 
many of them newly from 
World War II service, it i& expected 
that there will be an overall underwrit- 
ing profit which, however, will not be 
as much as last year. It would appear 
that the so-called “honeymoon period” 
of easy selling has almost reached the 
end of its course and that from now on 
A. & H. producers will find greater sales 
resistance. This is because the pent-up 
demand for new cars, household neces- 
sities and homes is taking the money 
that in the war years was invested in 
insurance protection. 


Higher Loss Ratios Were Expected 


Company executives, concerned with 
the year’s results at this time, are study- 
ing loss rattos with a calculating eye. 
The fact that the ratios have gone up 
several points on commercial A. &. H. 
business is viewed more with satisfac- 
tion than with dismay. It is realized 
that the business is getting back to nor- 
mal; that the subnormal loss ratios which 
prevailed during the war were due to 
full employment and to the scarcity of 
doctors. 

Early reports received from the com- 
panies writing Group A. & H. point to 
an improvement in the loss record and 
this will be greeted with relief, espe- 
cially by some of the larger writers of 
Group lines whose results in 1944 and 
1945 caused considerable concern. But 
even though Group experience is slightly 
better this year, it is becoming increas- 
ingly important to give closer underwrit- 
ing attention so as to keep the experi- 
ence in line. 

It is probably too soon for the com- 
panies to determine the effect on com- 
mercial health loss experience of the re- 
turning war veterans who have rein- 
stated their policies. The attitude of 
most companies on this class of risks 
has been to be as liberal as possible, but 
nevertheless underwriters must be on 
the look-out for the “hidden hazards” 
that may crop up at any time in risks 
which are exposed to recurring service 
ailments—such as attacks of malaria. 

For the most part, the greatly in- 
creased frequency of automobile acci- 
dents is given as one of the chief rea- 
sons for the rise in commercial A. & H. 
loss ratios, 


Apprehensive Over Cash Disability 
Experiments 


As the year draws to a close, com- 


returned 


By Wat ace L. Ciapp 


pany executives are somewhat appre- 
hensive over a number of new trends in 
the A. & H. field, particularly the ex- 
periments in the direction of Federal 
and state disability, medical and hospi- 
talization plans. One school of thought 
feels that these are distinct threats to 
private enterprise and should be dis- 
couraged. On the other hand, propo- 
nents of state experimentation argue 
that where private companies are per- 
mitted to compete on an even basis with 
a State Fund, such as under the Cali- 
fornia cash disability unemployment com- 
pensation law, it is far better than an 
outright government dole system such as 
is provided under the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill. Incidentally, the prevailing 
opinion on that much discussed bill is 
that in a Republican-controlled Congress 
it will not have much chance of passage 
if re-introduced in the forthcoming ses- 
sion. 

In discussing this subject with a num- 
ber of A. & H. underwriters in recent 
weeks, the writer sensed that what they 
would like most is the assurance that 
state experiments in medical-hospital 
plans will not cause disruption in their 
established methods of writing business. 
Most outspoken expression of opinion 
was that of Charles J. Haugh, secretary 
of the Travelers, who in his presiden- 
tial address before the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society, said that before any con- 
clusion is reached by the carriers that 
they cannot write compulsory medical, 
hospital and disability insurance, it 
should be realized that by eliminating 
themselves from this field, “they are 
establishing a pattern whereby they may 
be eliminated from the writing of Group 
insurance; and what is far more im- 
portant to the casualty companies, ulti- 
mately eliminating themselves from the 
writing of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance,” 


Rate Regulatory Legislation 


By far the biggest problem of the year 
has been whether the A. & H. business 


should permit itself to be subjected to 
compulsory rate regulatory legislation 
to comply with Public Law 15. Unfor- 
tunately the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference and the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers have not seen eye to eye on this 
problem, the latter going on record in 
favor of rate regulation of individual A. 
& H. business. However, a poll recently 
taken by the Conference of its member- 
ship showed that 121 companies, repre- 
senting $194,018,083 premium volume of 
individual policy business, were opposed 
to such regulation. And only three com- 
panies, representing $237,417 of individ- 
ual premium income, voted in favor of 
compulsory regulation. 

In recent weeks both organizations 
have filed regulatory bills with the In- 
surance Commissioners and the All-In- 
dustry Committee. The Conference, re- 
flecting the wishes of its member com- 
panies, went on record for “wholesome” 
regulatory legislation based upon the 
present uniform standard provisions law, 
with certain additions and modifications 
intended to meet modern requirements. 
The Bureau’s bill, on the other hand, 
called for rate regulation of individual 
A. & H. policies. Neither proposal met 
with approval. 

Most encouraging angle of this situ- 
ation is that leaders in both organiza- 
tions have shown a willingness to con- 
tinue their efforts toward the end that 
a satisfactory solution of the problem is 
developed. Results of their deliberations 
in last week’s All-Industry Committee 
sessions are given on page 83. 

Most of the publicly expressed opin- 
ions to date on rate regulation have 
come from keymen of the industry. But 
in an effort to get a cross section of the 
thinking of the rank and file, the writer 
in recent weeks has interviewed execu- 
tives of some of the leading companies 
in this field and found them decidedly 
opposed to any form of mandatory or 
compulsory rate regulation. Latest to 
make known its position is the Metro- 
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politan Life, and one of its high rank- 
ing officers, stated: 

“We maintain that there is no rea- 
son for rate control in this field unless 
the A. & H. companies decide to act in 
concert in rate-making. We do not seek 
any such privilege.” 

Views of Individual Executives 

There is a general acceptance of the 
fact that wholesome supervision is good 
for the business, but it should not be so 
drastic as to impede progress. Along 
this line, J. M. Smith, second vice presi- 
dent, Continental Casualty, said that he 
is not unduly concerned if some regu- 
lation and control is in the end adopted 
because necessarily such control must be 
practical and flexible enough to permit 
the major companies to continue to op- 
erate on a sound basis. The worst that 
can happen is that we will be obliged to 
hire additional personnel and thus fur- 
ther increase our expense ratio. 

“The highly competitive nature of the 
accident and health business makes for 
reasonable rates and reasonable margins 
of profit. The Insurance Departments 
by their regular examinations of insur- 
ance companies, already have it in their 
power to guard against inadequate rates 
leading to insolvency.” 

In turn, S. C. Carroll, vice president, 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, told 
the writer: “I think the companies 
would gladly approve almost any form 
of regulatory legislation that wasn’t 
positively unreasonable if they could 
get uniformity in the law and its inter- 
pretation.” As to whether such legis- 
lation should provide for rate control 
in any degree, Mr. Carroll responded: 
“Some people feel that the recent elec- 
tion expressed the idea that the people 
would rather have rates set by compe- 
tition than by edict. Most states now 
give the supervising authorities the 
power to see that rates are neither in- 
adequate nor oppressive.” 

Edward A. Hauschild, assistant secre- 
tary, Security Mutual Life, was fearful 
that if the Insurance Departments at- 
tempted to regulate rates, they would 
find themselves in a dilemma by reason 
of the fact there is sucn a multiplicity 
of coverages offered. Said Mr. Haus- 
child: “It would take the seasoned judg- 
ment of one who has been in the busi- 
ness to venture an opinion on the pro- 
priety of a rate for some untried cover 
age. I think we see evidences of dis- 


‘organized thinking in such experiments 


as the Rhode Island cash sickness plan, 
for sinstance, where some of the ordi- 
nary safeguards of company manage- 
ment were cast into the discard and 
where ratemaking already has experi- 
enced some difficulty. 

“My question in answer to rate regu- 
lation would be: Is the practical ex- 
perience of the Commissioner and his 
Insurance Department staff qualified ac- 
tuarially and by business experience to 
handle the rate-making question on an 
intelligent, fundamentally sound basis?” 

More Regulation Than in Any 
+ Other Line 

W. E. Kipp, assistant secretary, In- 

demnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Ass’n Thrives 


Under Stanley Gowman’s Leadership 


The Pennsylvania Association. of In- 


surance Agents, founded fifty-eight 
years ago and incorporated in 1924, is 
deservedly entitled to recognition at 
this time by reason of its progressive 
leadership and initiative in approaching 
the formidable subject of rate regula- 
tion under Public Law 15 by the fact- 


finding route and setting up an Industry 
Conference Committee to make an ex- 
haustive study of the situation. This 
committee, composed of key men from 
each branch of the insurance business in 
the state, has worked long and dili- 
gently. It has kept away from fanfare 
or publicity; has not been hasty in 
making legislative recommendations. 

It was not until a few weeks ago (Nov. 
21 to be exact) that the product of its 
efforts—a proposed fire and marine rate 
regulatory bill and a proposed casualty- 
surety bill of the same type—were com- 
pleted and sent to all interested parties. 
A general meeting, open to the press, 
was held on these bills in Philadelphia, 
last Friday, December 6. Their main 
purpose is to provide the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania with appropriate 
legislation to comply with Public Law 
15, and it is the consensus of opinion 
among the insurance leaders of the state 
that the Industry Conference Committee 
has done a fine job to date on a difficult 
problem. 

Project Conceived in 1945 


The Pennsylvania Association makes 
no claim for glory but it is a fact that 
it was one of the first, if not the first, 
state agents’ organization to set up a 
study committee in connection with rate 
regulatory problems. Credit for the 
idea should be given to the executive 
committeemen who worked in unison on 
plans that kept public interest in the 
forefront. Getting started on this proj- 
ect in November, 1945, was not easy but 
by February, 1946, the executive com- 
mittee of the association had crystal- 
ized its plans for securing the coopera- 
tion of leaders throughout the state to 
tackle the many problems presented by 
Public Law 15. 

Stanley Cowman of the long estab- 
lished and well known Philadelphia firm 
of Mather & Co., now president of the 
state association, was appointed chair- 
man of the committee and associated 
with him were Chas. A. Reid of Pitts- 
burgh and Russell Fullford of Allen- 
town, 

The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents then invited the entire 
insurance industry to meet with its key 
men on June 26, 1926. This first big 
gathering of insurance men was held in 
the North America’s home office in 
Philadelphia and attended by the top- 
ranking executives of more than fifty 
organizations and individual companies. 
The meeting had the blessing of Gregg 
L. Neel, Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, and its chief accomplish- 
ment was the selection of permanent 
personnel for the then newly-formed 
Pennsylvania Industry Conference com- 
mittee. Each segment of the business 
was represented thereon by a key man. 


Biddle Elected Permanent Chairman 


Edward M. Biddle, vice president and 
general counsel, Insurance Co. of North 
America, representing the stock fire 
companies, was appointed temporary 





Phillips Studio 
STANLEY COWMAN 


chairman and subsequently was elected 
permanent chairman. Mr. Cowman, then 
vice president of the association, was 
designated to represent that group. But 
several months later, upon his election 
to the presidency of the association, Mr. 
Cowman relinquished the post to his 
predecessor, Morton V. V. White, who 
is a leading agent of Allentown, Pa. 
Other appointments were as follows: 

For the stock casualty companies, 
Herbert P. Stellwagen, executive vice 
president, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America; mutual fire companies, 
Archibald Kellock, secretary-treasurer, 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire 
of Philadelphia ; mutual casualty com- 
panies, Ezra Markley, president, Har- 
leysville Mutual Casualty; life insur- 
ance, William M. Guthrie, comptroller, 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh; fraternals, 
James L. Wilmeth, national secretary, 
beneficiary degree, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics; title companies, 
Elmer S. Carll, Pennsylvania Title As- 
ot of Philadelphia; reciprocals, 

O. Hirt, president, Erie Indemnity 
a mutual agents H. C. Fenno, presi- 
dent, Tri-State Mutual Agents Associa- 
tion; factory mutuals, H. C. Griffin, 
president and_ treasurer, Philadelphia 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire; life agents, 
Albert C. Adams, general ‘agent, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Philadelphia, and 
for large buyers of insurance, George 
E. Lallou, assistant vice president of 
the Budd Co. 

Although he had designated Mr. 
White as the agents’ representative on 
the committee, President Cowman con- 
tinued to attend the sessions, which have 
been harmonious, and to make helpful 
suggestions. One of them was that even 
though agents represent them, the large 
buyers of insurance should have one of 
their own men directly serving on the 
committee. This was good common 
sense. and the committee accepted Mr. 
Cowman’s candidate—Mr. Lallou. 


Membership Drive in Progress 


As a well balanced executive Mr. Cow- 
man has directed his attention to other 
phases of the state association’s growth. 


At his direction a membership drive is 
now in progress, and the directors have 
promised him a substantial increase as 
a Christmas gift. Mr. Cowman feels 
that Pennsylvania, which is the tenth 
state in population and writes 10% of 
the nation’s insurance volume, should 
provide greater leadership, from the 
agency standpoint, to the insurance in- 
dustry. Likewise, he has stimulated the 
association to take an active interest in 
educational programs for its members 
as well as a program to raise the stand- 
ards of qualifications for agents and 
brokers in the Commonwealth. 

It is also a matter of record that as 
vice president of the state association 
during 1945 Stanley Cowman was chair- 
man of the auto finance committee which 
was set up to promote the bank and 
agent auto plan throughout the state. 
He did yeoman work in this capacity, 
particularly in the Philadelphia area 
where twenty- -eight to thirty banks are 
supporting the plan and are now about 
to embark upon a joint newspaper ad- 
vertising program in cooperation with 
leading agents and brokers. The banks 
formed their own committee, chairman 
of which is Alexander Gunther, assist- 
ant vice president of the First ge ay 
Bank of Philadelphia, who in Mr. Cow- 
man’s opinion, has done a splendid job. 
Many other sections of the state have 
- adopted the bank and agent auto 
plan. 


Gives Recognition to Fellow Officers 


If President Cowman has his own 
way he would prefer to keep .the in- 
surance spotlight away from himself and 
to focus it on such leaders in state ac- 
tivity as Morton V. V. White, George 
H. Hafer of Harrisburg, who is the 
Pennsylvania association’ s general coun- 
sel; his two vice presidents—Howell L. 
James of Erie and W. Howard Stewart 
of Clearfield; Herman D. Wolff of Eas- 
ton, the state national director; his 
board of directors, and Frank D. Moses, 
secretary-manager of the association, 
who since October 1, 1928, has rendered 
outstandingiy loyal service and whose 
chief object is “to help make and keep 
the insurance business the best in the 
world and to serve my _ friends—the 
agents and brokers—faithfully and well.” 
Incidentally, Frank Moses has the dis- 
tinction of being the second oldest full- 
time state association executive secre- 
tary in the country, Drex Foreman of 
Texas having been the frst. 

Stanley Cowman, by reason of his 
leadership assumed in a critical period, 
has attracted widespread and favorable 
attention. It is therefore from the 
standpoint of fairness to himself and 
the association he so ably directs that 
his career, philosophy and accomplish- 
ments be recorded. 

The fact that he has devoted so much 
of his time and efforts to association 
work (and this includes the vice presi- 
dency of the Insurance Agents and 
Brokers Association of Philadelphia and 
Suburbs) is fully justified in his own 
mind. He maintains that insurance men 
who have enjoyed a reasonable amount 
of prosperity over the years from their 
profession, owe an obligation to the in- 
dustry to “plow something back.” Thus, 
he has set an example and inspired 
others to take an interest, aside from 
their own businesses, in raising the 
standards and inculcating correct prin- 


ciples and methods in the conduct of the 
insurance business, and to lend their 
support in maintaining the insurance 
business on a high legal and ethical 
plane. 


Relationships with the Companies 


Having had the benefit of company as 
well as agency experience in his thirty- 
two-year insurance career, Mr. Cowman 
has a keen appreciation and understand- 
ing of the relationship that should exist 
between the two branches of the busi- 
ness. He believes that both are depend- 
ent upon one another, and that is why 
he has been insistent as president of 
the state association that its members 
should keep constantly in mind a long- 
standing objective: to maintain friendly 
relations with the companies on both a 
state-wide and nation-wide basis. 

In further keeping with the objects of 
the Pennsylvania association, he has en- 


couraged relations with state and Fed-- 


eral authorities and legislative bodies; 
movements of educational nature, or 
otherwise, looking to general advance- 
ment of the business, and close coopera- 
tion with the National Association of 
Insurance Agents regarding the activi- 
ties of Federal authorities and the Con- 
gress. 

In addition, Mr. Cowman joins with 
his predecessors in office in furthering 
the organization of local, county and 
regional boards and promoting their ac- 
tivities for (a) better acquaintanceship 
among themselves; (b) better competi- 
tive conditions; (c) better understanding 
of the business; (d) better service to 
the insuring public, and (e) better pub- 
lic relations in the broad sense. 


Started with Old German Fire of 
Baltimore 


Stanley Cowman’s insurance career 
started in 1914 with the old German 
Fire Insurance Co. of Baltimore (now 
Central Fire) as a map and reinsurance 
clerk in its home office. A native Balti- 
morean of Quaker parents, he had at- 
tended Friends School in that city and 
the Westtown School, Westtown, Pa. 
Ambitious to get ahead, he stayed only 
a short time in the German Fire, leaving 
to join W. T. Shackelford & Co., Balti- 
more, then and now one of the oldest 
and best agencies in the country. He 
did soliciting and tackled with a relish 
special assignments such as weeding out 
undesirable business on the books of 
the agency. 

Coming to Philadelphia in August, 
1915, Mr. Cowman joined the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety in its branch office 
there as superintendent of its sprinkler 
leakage and water damage department. 
Then, when the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law became effective in Pennsyl- 
vania on January 1, 1916, Mr. Cowman 
was put in charge of the ‘Aetna’ S special 
risk denartment to develop large risk 
business. He did such a good job in this 
capacity that he was called by the 
United States F. & G. to become su- 
perintendent of the compensation and 
liability department in its Philadelphia 
branch office. 


Joined Mather & Co. in 1924 
A turn in his career came in May, 
1924, when he left the company ranks to 


join Mather & Co., one of the oldest 
agencies in the state which is now near- 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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40TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Lavncuep IN THE PANIC YEAR 1907, Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company heads into its Fortieth Year, continuing its steadfast prog- 


ress, and with its Founder still at the helm. 


It now holds its place among the leaders in the industry with a country- 


wide organization of agents, service and claim adjustment offices. 


Originally concentrating on Fidelity and Surety Bonds, the Company now 
includes among its writings—Workmen’s Compensation, all forms of Liability 
Insurance, Automobile, Burglary, Plate Glass, Accident and Health and other 


forms of Casualty Insurance. 


The Massachusetts Bonding has served as the originating company on 
numerous large and outstanding Contract Bonds and Blanket Fidelity Bonds 


and is equipped for prompt and satisfying service in all lines. 
* 


A Good Company To Represent 
A Good Company In Which To Be Insured 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, PRESIDENT 


Home Orrice: BOSTON 
New York City OrrFice: 130 WILLIAM STREET 


Under Management of WALLACE J. FALVEY, Executive V ice-President 
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McFall and Dorsett in Strong Pleas 
For Support of All- Industry Bills 


Speaking to Arkansas Agents, Both Ask Agency Leadership in 
Support of Bills; See Federal Regulation Without 
Effective State Legislation 





J. DEWEY DORSETT 


Strong appeals to agency leadership to 
unite in securing adoption in all of the 
states of the All-Industry Committee’s 
rate regulatory bills were made by John 
M. McFall, vice president and chief at- 
torney of the United States Fidelity & 
Guarantee Co., and J. Dewey Dorsett, 
general manager, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, before the 
Arkansas Association of Insurance 
Agents at Little Rock, December 8. 

This was a special meeting of the 
Arkansas agents, preceding their annual 
mid-year meeting, called to hear Messrs. 
McFall and Dorsett, and their stand on 
behalf of the All-Industry bills was di- 
rected to agents throughout the country. 

Mr. McFall called on all agents to 
“meet the challenge to the retention of 
state control by working for the enact- 
ment in every state of the legislative 
program of the All-Industry Committee 
and the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners.” 


Rely on Leadership 


Mr. McFall said that “we rely on your 
leadership to enact the proposed laws in 
your own state; to you we entrust the 
future of state supervision, perhaps the 
future of insurance.” 

He made a spirited retort to the critics 
who have attacked the bills publicly and 
asked his audience and the entire busi- 
ness to decide whether counter proposals 
that have been offered would save in- 
surance from the withering results of 
Federal regulation. 

“Because insurance has enjoyed a 
healthy growth under state supervision 
and the public has benefited,” Mr. Mc- 
Fall said, “Congress under Public Law 15 
has extended an invitation to the states 
to continue the regulation of the insur- 
ance business. With the same motives, 
the industry is collaborating with the 
states in drafting a legislative program 
which will preserve the benefits of state 
supervision without Federal interference. 


What Kind of Legislation 


“But what kind of legislation must the 
states pass to free insurance from Fed- 
eral interference? How much state 


legislation is necessary to insulate insur- 
ance from the Federal anti trust laws? 
You must decide whether you will sup- 
port state laws which will be satisfactory 
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beyond question to the Supreme Court 
and to the Congress under Public Law 
15, or whether you will run the risk of 
supporting state legislation which may 
be ineffectual to free insurance from 
Federal control. 

“This is not an academic problem. The 
effect of the atomic SEUA decision of 
the Supreme Court was to make the in- 
surance business subject to all laws 
passed by Congress applicable to inter- 
state commerce. These Federal laws 
condemn and severely punish various ac- 
tivities. Some of the practices prohibited 
by Federal law are essential to insur- 
ance. For example, modern insurance 
cannot operate effectively under the im- 
pact of laws which prohibit the compan- 
ies from engaging in joint scientific rate 
making. Yet, the Federal Sherman Anti- 
trust Act makes such action unlawful 
and unlocks the door to open rate com- 
petition among insurers. The effect of 
open competition on the insurer, the 
agent and the public is well known.” 

Mr. McFall recalled that in the past, 
cut-throat insurance rate wars have oc- 
curred and said it is clear that ineffec- 
tual state legislation which fails to shield 
insurance from the Sherman Act will re- 
sult in disastrous and destructive rate 
competition. 


Leads to Federal Regulation 


“Moreover,” he continued, “ineffectual 
legislation will inevitably lead to Fed- 
eral regulation of insurance. No one 
can forecast confidently how Congress 
would exercise its power to regulate in- 
surance. But what Congress might do 
in regulating insurance is unmistakably 
delineated by the Supreme Court. Con- 
gress has supreme control over inter- 
state commerce. This power is complete 
in itself, extends to every agent by 
which such commerce is carried on, and 
is subject to no limitations except such 
as are prescribed in the Constitution. 
Under its power, Congress might provide 
for the Federal incorporation of insur- 
ance companies in such manner as to 
immunize them from state taxation.” 

The Federal Government, said Mr. 
McFall, is already engaged in widespread 
activities, listing nine of them, and said 
that of the nine, he named, no commis- 
sion at all is allowed on seven. War 
Damage Insurance, he said, allows a 


service fee of 5% with a maximum of 
$1,000 per policy and Federal Crop In- 
surance limits total commission on any 
one contract to $25. 

Public Law 15, he said, is the only 
offer short of Federal regulation ex- 
tended to insurance for the legislative 
solution of the problem. “But Public 
Law 15 is only the beginning,” he said. 
“To preserve state supervision and 
avoid the disastrous effects of cut-throat 
competition and Federal regulation, it 
was necessary to determine exactly what 
is meant by the words ‘regulated by 
state law’ and to devise state legislation 
which would satisfy the requirements of 
the Congress and the Supreme Court.” 
He continued: 


Form All-Industry Group 


“Those were matters of such tremen- 
dous importance to our business that the 
All-Industry Committee was formed. For 
more than a year that committee has 
studied all aspects of rate regulation. 
The fundamental question as to the 
quantum of state legislation necessary 
to comply with the demands of the Fed- 
eral Government, involving as it does 
both legal and political considerations, 
did not have to be answered conjectur- 
ally because there are many persuasive 
and authoritative indications of the cor- 
rect answer.” 

Declaring that the Federal Govern- 
ment will not be satisfied with anything 
less than effective and affirmative state 
regulation, Mr. McFall said that the 
task of the All-Industry Committee was 
to meet these standards and accordingly, 
the committee drafted and approved the 
casualty and surety rate regulatory bill 
and the fire, marine and inland marine 
rate regulatory bill both of which bills 
subsequently were approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. “These bills.” he said, “embody 
the fundamental principle of effective 
and affirmative rate regulation. 

“The All-Industry bills represent the 
pattern of rate regulation necessary to 
preserve state supervision of insurance. 
And yet, as always, there is a small 
minority urging us for the sake of short- 
sighted expediency to run the risk of 
half-way measures. These opportunists 
advocate the passage of rating laws 
which stand little chance of preserving 
state regulation or avoiding the twin 
dangers of cut-throat competition and 
Federal regulation. 


Agents Must Decide 


“As business men, you must decide 
whether you will follow the counsel of 
this small minority which wants to run 
the risk of crippling a whole industry for 
the sake of an illusory benefit to a few, 
or whether you will give your whole- 
hearted support to the program which 
the majority .sincerely believes is the 
only safe course to follow. Those who 
clamor for state supervision and advo- 
cate a system of inadequate state rating 
laws are attempting to ride two horses 
running in opposite directions. 

“The legislatures of forty-four states 
meet within the next five months. This 
is the last opportunity for state legisla- 
tion before the expiration of the mora- 
torium. During 1945, casualty and surety 


rating laws became the law .of nine 
states. During the same period eight 
fire rating laws were enacted. Since 


then a fire rating bill has been passed 
in Kentucky, while casualty and surety 
rating laws have been enacted in both 
Kentucky and Mississippi. 

“Before January 1, 1948, state laws 
regulating rates and other concerted ac- 
tivities, and state laws regulating other 
practices prohibited by the Federal Anti- 
Trust Acts must be enacted. To the ex- 
tent that the business of insurance is 
not thereafter regulated by state law, 
the Sherman Act, Clayton Act, Robin- 
son-Patman Act and Federal Trade 
Commission Act will be applicable. In- 
surance is now under the surveillance of 
the Congress and of the Department of 
Justice. In a recent speech before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the attorney general expressed regret 
over the action of Congress in granting 
the insurance moratorium and warned 
‘the door will be open for reconsidera- 


tion in 1948.’ This Federal portal can b< 
closed by the enactment of the neces- 
sary state laws.” 


Dorsett Champions Bills 


Mr. Dorsett also firmly championed 
the All-Industry Committee bills, statin; 
that they represent a_ collaboration 
within the industry that is without pre 
cedent. 

“They constitute an adjustment of in- 
terests, however competitive and con- 
flicting, under which all may live in a 
free enterprise system, under state regu- 
lation,” he said. “Do not be misled by 
special pleading of special interests 
These bills are honest, fairly conceived 
and skillfully drawn. They deserve your 
support.” 

Stating that such misleading informa- 
tion has been spread concerning the 
bills that it is necessary to ascertain 
certain simple facts, Mr. Dorsett de- 
scribed the minimum requirements of thc 
bills as follows: 

“(1) All rates must be filed and can- 
not be used until the Commissioner has 
had a reasonable time to examine them; 
(2) the rate filings must be supported 
by some information upon which the 
carrier bases its proposed rate; and (3) 
the rates must be not excessive, inade- 
quate or unfairly discriminatory. Can 
anyone truthfully say that these simple 
requirements will destroy competition, 
that they are alien to the public in- 
terest ? 

Position of Opponents 


Mr. Dorsett took up the position of 
opponents of the bills, first speaking of 
the minimum regulation bills favored by 
E. W. Sawyer, counsel for the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers and 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, and said Mr. Sawyer has 
stated that the All-Industry Committee, 
and presumably the Commissioners, have 
disregarded the public interest. “I ask 
Mr. Sawyer,” he said, “wherein does his 
proposal, which deprives the Commis- 
sioner of an opportunity to review filings 
before they become effective and which 
removes the express requirement permit- 
ting an intelligent review of these fil- 
ings, meet the spirit of Public Law 15?” 

Another suggestion Mr. Dorsett 
termed the “double standard” proposal, 
which would regulate only bureau com- 
panies and permit independent carriers 
to charge any rate they see fit. On this 
proposal, Mr. Dorsett said it is generally 
conceded that collaboration in rate mak- 
ing serves a useful function and is in the 
public interest and “it makes sense to 
provide a regulatory pattern under which 
bureau operation can survive.” 

Mr. Dorsett spoke of still another 
proposal, under which all carriers would 
be required to belong to a statistical 
bureau which would develop pure pre- 
mium and reach the final rate by adding 
to the pure premium any amount for 
expenses, acquisition costs and profit. 
This proposal, he said, would provide no 
competition on the loss side of the pre- 
mium dollar, but complete competition 
on expenses. 

Industry Would Be Policed 

“The danger of running afoul of the 
Sherman Act is not the only difficulty 
with this plan,” he said. “A rating law 
which would provide means of dealing 
with rating practices violative of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and the 
Robinson-Patman Act would still appear 
to be necessary. Or is it contemplated 
that in this respect industry will be po- 
liced by the Federal Trade Commission ? 
It is our considered opinion that such a 
statistical plan would open the door to 
complete Federal control.” 

As to the Rhode Island program, Mr. 
Dorsett said that while its proponents 
contend that it ousts the Sherman Act 
because it provides for adequate super- 
vision and regulation of possibly exces- 
sive rates, it may fail to protect the 
public with respect to the other stand- 
ards—adequacy and unfair discrimina- 
tion. “Both the double standard propo- 
sal and the’ Rhode Island plan may fail 
to protect the public from _ practices 
which are violative’of the Federal Trade 
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Casualty and Surety Public Relations 


“Mission Accomplished” on Many Fronts 


A few weeks ago, during a hurried 
visit to several western states, one of 
my good newspaper friends greeted me 
with a beaming smile, a warm hand- 
shake, and this query: 

“Hi Joe! How’s the public relations 
program of the Association of Cc asualty 
& Surety Executives coming?” 

“Fine,” I replied. 

“Swell!” he answered. “When is it 
going to be announced in detail?” 

That stopped me. “Announced in de- 
tail!” I thought the association had 
been announcing its public relations ac- 
tivities as quickly as they matured, 
through the years. Then it dawned on 
me that he probably had in mind the 
important and numerous studies the 
staff has been making, and is continuing 


to make, with the able aid and advice 
of our public relations counsel. It 
dawned on me also, with some regret, 
that my good friend expected some 


complete program, like an architect’s 
finished blue print, to emerge suddenly 
from these studies. 

Such a miracle is hardly likely to 
happen. In fact, I do not think any one 
on the public relations committee of 
the association expects it to happen. If 
public relations were that simple and 
narrow, an announcement “in detail” 
would have been published long ago. I 
decided from the hurried conversation 
repeated above, however, that the asso- 
ciation might have been too v: ague in 
announcing its intentions—and activities 
already under way—from time to time. 
If a man as intelligent and well-in- 
formed as my newspaper friend had a 
misconception about the association’s 
public relations program, there must be 
many, many more of the same opinion. 

So right here and now let’s get the 
record straight about casualty and 
surety public relations. 


Not Wrapped in Cellophane 


Public relations doesn’t come wrapped 
in cellophane—“packaged,”’ in the 
language of the mercantile trade. I 
doubt if any one ever has or will, be 
able to blueprint it. It cansists of a 
multitude of elements—from the kind 
of letter the company president writes, 
to the courtesy with which the recep- 
tionist greets visitors and the way the 
telephone operator says, “Hello!” 

Perhaps the idea that there will soon 
be a momentous broad announcement 
about casualty and surety public re- 
lations took root in a routine press 
release issued by the association some 
months ago, stating that an outstanding 
advertising agency had been retained to 
make a study of the cooperative adver- 
tising possibilities of our growing busi- 
ness. 

The advertising agency, with the as- 
sistance of our public relations counsel, 
is completing such a study and we may 
have its report about the first of the 
year. Whether it will result in a co- 
operative institutional advertising pro- 
gram, no one can say. But as soon as 
we know ourselves, we certainly shall 
have no desire to conceal the fact from 
the public. We should never forget, 
however, that advertising is but one 





facet in the gem of public relations; a 
brilliant one, to be sure, but still not 
the whole stone. 

Let’s turn to the more affirmative side 
and see what the association has been 
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accomplishing in its public relations 
program, during the last several years, 
for instance. 

Producer-Company Conference 

A few weeks ago the representatives 
of the various producer organizations 
and representatives of the casualty and 
surety companies having membership 
in the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives met in New York to plan 
periodic conferences between such 
groups for a frank discussion of related 
problems and the means of settling 
them in the best interests of all con- 
cerned with insurance. The establish- 
ment of such producer-company con- 
ferences was, of course, one of the pub- 
lic relations subjects we have had under 
discussion, and at this point we can re- 
port, “Mission accomplished!” 

No one in our business can do more 
to make or break good public relations 
than our claim adjusters in the field 
and the claim departments back in the 
home offices. Naturally, the improve- 
ment of claim conditions on every front 
—through the adjuster, the claim de- 
partment and other groups who come 
into claim problems—has had, and will 
continue to have, our earnest considera- 
tion. I doubt if the time will ever come 
when such a human problem as claim 
settlements will be perfect, but we have 
made much progress. The association 
has adopted and published a liberal pol- 
icy for settling claims, it has established 
classes to train claim adjusters, it is 
insisting upon fair and prompt settle- 
ments. The association shall continue 
toward the fullest accomplishment of 
this mission until the number of dis- 
satisfied claimants is brought to a 
minimum. 

Disabled Entitled to Help 

I am sure that no group of citizens is 
more entitled to our help and guidance 
than the disabled of the late war. Long 
before the tide of victory began flowing 
our way, the Government asked the 
association to assist in a study of how 
these battle-scarred heroes might safely 
be placed in remunerative employment. 
The association had specialists make a 





thorough and scientific study of this 
problem and its solution. As a result, 
within the year it published a program 
for the placement of these and all other 
physically impaired persons in respecta- 
ble, profitable, safe employment. 

This program has been approved by 
the Federal Government and is being 
used widely by business and industry. 
Within the past few weeks, the asso- 
ciation has received an extraordinarily 
warm letter of commendation from the 
United States Employment Service for 
the work it has done in behalf of the 
physically impaired. That certainly is a 
mission accomplished, though still a 
continuing responsibility, in the field of 
good public relations. 

In the same connection, during the 
past year the press of the nation began 
publishing irresponsible statements by 
uninformed persons, charging that vet- 
erans were being denied employment 
“because workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates will be increased where- 
ever they are hired.” The association 
sent a strong denial of all such state- 
ments to every newspaper in the coun- 
try. The position of the company mem- 
bers was well publicized, the accusa- 
tions have disappeared from print, and 
the Veterans Employment Service itself 
gave wide official publicity to the an- 
nouncement. Here again is a mission 
accomplished in behalf of good public 
relations. 

Considers Surety Field 

Now turn to the surety field for a 
minute. As quickly as materials and 
manpower can be obtained in quantity, 
this country will witness one of the 
greatest building programs in its his- 
tory. Obviously a program of such 
enormous proportions could not be un- 
dertaken without abundant credit, and 
this in turn calls for surety protection 
on both payment of bills and completion 
of contracts. 

The surety companies recently an- 
nounced their new construction bond, 
and a booklet explaining its provisions 
and uses was distributed by the Asso- 
ciation. Here was developed a direct 
link between good public relations and 
good business—although I might say 
here the entire public relations program 
is linked directly to good business. 

. Accident prevention has 
one of the mainstays of our common 
public relations program. Everyone, from 
the President of the United States down, 
has been alarmed particularly about the 
rise in street and highway accidents. The 
association has made many contributions 
toward the effort to bring this menace 
under control. I shall mention ‘only one, 
however, as an example of what the 
association is doing—and how it is re- 
garded—in this field of good public re- 
lations. 

Works With Newspapers 

During the late summer the Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers Association, 
embracing the substantial newspapers of 
that state, sent a routine letter to the 
association announcing that it planned 
to conduct an active publicity campaign 
to reduce traffic accidents and asking 
if the association had any suggestions 
to offer. That inquiry was answered 
so effectively that it was not long before 
that imposing organization of editors 
and publishers had appointed the asso- 
ciation to organize, prepare and dis- 


long been: 


tribute its entire highway safety pro- 
gram. 

That program consists of a complete 
educational set-up including advertising 
mats, news articles, photographs, edi- 
torials, cartoons and all of the other 
material that is necessary to carry on 
an intensive educational publicity cam- 
paign for 13 weeks. At the Governor’s 
Highway Safety Conference in Harris- 
burg the president of the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association an- 
nounced that the newspapers would 
give not less than $500,000 worth of 
space to this campaign. 

The Pennsylvania campaign was hard- 
ly under way when the New Jersey 
Press Association, consisting of prac- 
tically all of the newspapers in that great 
state, asked our association’ to conduct 
the same campaign through its members, 
and within a few weeks, the program 
was adopted by the press of Florida. As 
I write this, there is prospect that before 
it sees print other states will have 
adopted the same program and a new 
field of. effective, continuing activity in 











The Author 


Joseph F. Matthai, executive vice 
president of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co. in charge of all cas- 
ualty lines, is one of the key figures in 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. For the 1946-1947 term, in 
addition to serving as chairman of ‘the 
association’s public relations committee, 
he is a member of the executive com- 
mittee, committee on automobile finan- 
cial responsibility laws and budget, cas- 
ualty advisory and membership com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Matthai was born November 24, 
1889 at Baltimore. His father, the late 
William H. Matthai, was one of the 
founders of the U. S. F. & G. and a 
charter member of its board of direc- 
tors. Joseph F. Matthai is a graduate 
of Cornell University School _of Engi- 
neering. He joined the U. S. F. & G. in 
1915 as an inspector in its safety en- 
gineering department. Since that time, 
with the exception of two years of serv- 
ice in World War I when he was a first 
lieutenant in the 80th Infantry Division, 
he has been with the company con- 
tinuously. 

He was successively safety engineer- 
ing superintendent of the company, su- 
perintendent of the automobile depart- 
ment and vice president. In 1944 he was 
made a director and in 1945 was elected 
an executive vice president, 








— 
the field of street and highway safety 
will have been opened. 

Every newspaper man will recognize 
the significance of these campaigns. It 
is commonplace for trade and business 
organizations to send press releases to 
newspapers in the hope that some part 
of them will be published. But when the 
American press turns its own publicity 
program over to such an organization, 
that is real news. It is an exceptional 
indication of the confidence that the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives has earned among the leaders of 
a profession that is not noted for dis- 
tributing its confidence liberally. 

I have outlined only a few of the new 
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FACED TODAY with problems unprecedented in the 


insurance . business, General Accident has continued to 
maintain its consistent high standard—its prime responsi- 
bility to serve the insuring public through progressive 
underwriting, a complete line of modern CASUALTY 
coverages, conservative financial management and an 


unbeatable agency organization. 


Its fire afhliate, The Potomac Insurance Company, 
one of the nation’s oldest fire companies, has kept attuned 
to the rapidly changing times with adequate and dependable 
facilities. ‘Together, these companies have made substantial 


and forward-looking contributions to INSURANCE progress! 
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American Management Ass’n Has 
Lively Insurance Forum in Chicago 


By Rocer WitiiamMs BUDLONG 


Liability and compensation insurance 
topics were the most frequent to be dis- 
cussed at the first afternoon panel of 
the American Management’s insurance 
division meeting in Chicago Dec. 5-6. 
Professor Ralph H. Blanchard, School of 
3usiness, Columbia University, assisted 
by Ray S. Bass, treasurer of A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., as the buyer, Allan I. 
Wolff, Associated Agencies, Chicago, as 
the agent, were ready with answers as 
were Ellis Schmidt, manager of the 
Fidelity & Deposit at Chicago, and Bert 
Jochen, manager of the western depart- 
ment of the American Insurance Co. 
An unannounced panel member, Vice 
President A. L. Papenfuss of the Em- 
ployers Mutual Liability of Wausau, 
Wis. and R. A. Mitchell, magager of 
the Chicago Service Office of the North 
America Companies completed the panel. 

The most frequently recurring ques- 
tion “Shouldn’t coverage be pro- 
vided under the liability insurance pol- 
icy in the event that property in the 
custody of the insured became dam- 
aged?” The answer was yes, but there 
seemed to be no formula for determin- 


was: 


ing how much. 

The variety of questions and answers, 
despite their skillful handling by the 
experts, indicated the vastness of the 
insurance manager’s job and demon- 
strated quite clearly that no one knows 
all the answers and only experts deal- 
ing with their specialized fields could 
approach each question and throw some 
light on the subject. 


Coinsurance Rears Head 


Coinsurance, without a doubt made 
more conspicuous today by unpredictable 
insurable values, reared its head about 
every third question. Mr. Bass claimed 
that the doubt, even among appraisers, 
as to actual cash values, made the co- 
insurance clause one likely to produce 
some unhappy results if inadequate cov- 
erage were carried. He cited a simple 
illustration of a 90% coinsurance clause 
in operation on a $10 million property 
insured for $9,000,000 where a total loss 
enabled the insured to collect in full. 
Had the property been insured for $8 


million, he pointed out, the insured 
would have collected only 8/9ths of 
$8,000,000. He strongly advised that in 


times like these frequent and new ap- 
praisals be secured and that buyers refer 
to the Federal Reserve index of in- 
creasing values as a partial help. He 
added that if the insured would show 
the carrier conscientiously that he was 
trying to report full values, the chances 
were pretty good that a full settlement 
would result. 

It was pointed out that there has 
never been a proper nor adequate basis 
for limits of coverage on various types 
of liability insurance, nor has a formula 
been devised to determine these limits 
even though both buyers and _ sellers 
know today that the limits are not ade- 
quate. Not only do the economic cir- 
cumstances affect the limits one should 
apply for, but so does the locality of 
the risk due to trends in parts of the 
country to ask for greater damages in 
court. It was held that if the rate-mak- 
ing procedure were to be revised stand- 
ard limits would begin at $15/25. 


Schmidt Clears Atmosphere 


_Jumping from fire and liability ques- 
tions to questions on fidelity bonds, 
Mr. Schmidt, who proved equal to every 


question tossed in his lap, cleared the 
atmosphere a great deal by giving a 
short description of the primary com- 
mercial blanket bond saying that it was 
sufficiently flexible to fit any type of 
organization, large or small, in multiples 
from $5 thousand to any amount. The 
coverages are all-inclusive, changes in 
personnel are eliminated, and classifica- 
tion of employes is simplified. The 
blanket position bond is very desirable 
in multiples as low as $2,500—both of 
these bonds have discovery clauses. 

The discovery clause proved to hold 
the answer to a question brought up later 
as to firms that didn’t wish to prosecute 
an employe nor divulge his name _ be- 
cause of the other innocent people in- 
jured by his wrong-doing or because of 
bad publicity and ill will that might re- 
sult. It was suggested that under such 
circumstances the insuring company 
might not want to pay the claim, but 
then the discovery clause was mentioned 
as sufficient protection under the cir- 
cumstances in that discovery of loss was 
all that was necessary to prove a claim 
against the firm. 

Mr. Wolff pointed to a trend due to 
the higher costs of everything especially 
where replacements are essential. The 
underwriters, he said, quite picturesque- 
ly, are not taking business blindly and 
the most marked illustration of that is 
the automobile insurance business. 


Pro-rata Distribution Clause in 


Blanket Policies 


Texas no longer requires a pro-rata 
distribution clause in blanket policies 
covering fire and extended coverage haz- 


ards and California has eliminated it on 
certain properties. “Why should not all 
states follow this lead and eliminate the 
clause entirely?” it was asked. Mr. 
Jochen, at whom most the questions 
were fired, summed this up by saying 
that the pro-rata distribution clause has 
as its only purpose the dividing of cov- 
erage among items in a policy. One 
cannot omit it if one wishes to avoid 
discrimination. He said it was probably 
offset in Texas and California by co- 
insurance. 

“Do many concerns have equipment in 
the hands of their suppliers, and, if so, 
how is the insurance on this equipment 
handled?” another questioner asked. 

Mr. Bass said that concerns having 
equipment in the hands of suppliers 
have it covered on a multiple location 
form. He urged the buyers to place 
their own coverage and control it and 
not to depend upon the other fellow. 
There are some cases, he said, where 
insurance is with the other party such 
as warehouse receipts which include a 
clause to that effect. 


* Moral Hazard Question 


A delicate question involving the 
moral hazard was brought up by a 
buyer who referred to depreciation en- 
dorsement approved in New York nearly 
two years ago. The clause states that 
the insured must rebuild on the same 
premises and the buyer wanted to know 
the reasons for this. 

Mr. Jochen pointed to the moral haz- 
ard involved if an assured were given 
a new building on any site he might 
select. He said this was a violation of 
the principle of actual loss sustained. 


Responsibility for Insurance Progress 


A general question as to the way to 
manage the insurance affairs of a firm 
was asked of Mr. Bass, recognized as a 
leading buyer, nation-wide. He said that 
regardless of the size of the firm, some 
person should be responsible for the in- 
surance program and it should be set 
out by the by-laws that the management 
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delegate some official to have insuranc 
under his direct control. Hazards shoul 
be surveyed and a regular method oi 
doing so should be readily available, h¢ 
added. 

The insurance manager should be 
familiar enough with insurance to know 
the contracts and forms available anc 
the proper insurance carriers to under- 
write them. He should determine the 
size of exposure, explore the market to 
find two or three companies that will! 
handle the risk. “I find it handy to have 
a comprehensive list of hazards adding 
to my list of insurance forms,” he said. 
If the risk is sufficient the insurance 
manager should determine whether it 
would be more efficient to handle 
through private insurance or under a 
self-insurance plan by setting up proper 
and adequate reserves. 

Under the fire and extended coverage 
policy molten metal accidently escapes 
and does damage to equipment causing 
a shut down. Does this constitute a 
claim under that-form or is there an 
endorsement that would cover such a 
possible hazard? Mr. Jochen said the 
answer would be “no,” unless a fire en- 
sues and causes damage. There are no 
clauses for such coverage, Mr. Jochen 
said, but it is entirely possible that it is 
insurable and could be had on a proper 
premium basis if asked for. 

An interesting question was asked 
about warehouse to warehouse coverage 
under transportation inland marine 
forms. Mr. Mitchell explained that the 
purpose in this form is to set a limit of 
time of insurance. Most warehouse to 
warchouse cover for delays that are not 
controllable, but if the shipper delays 
the policy does not provide coverage 
during that period without endorsement. 


Fidelity Coverage Losses 

Back to fidelity coverages again, Mr. 
Schmidt was asked to name the most 
frequent causes for losses under this 
coverage. They are not caused by new 
employes, he pointed out, but by em- 
ployes who have averaged 4% years 
with the company—long enough to catch 
on to the company’s methods. They are 
usually the most industrious and trusted 
employes. Chief causes are girls, fa- 
mily illness. These men rarely steal— 
they borrow, hoping to replace and sel- 
dom think they’ll be caught. They are 
conscientious in an abnormal sort of 
way and only because replacement is so 
complicated do they get in trouble. 
Keeping up with the Joneses is another 
cause. Race horses another, he said. 
It is odd, he reported, that with five 
hundred million fire losses in this coun- 
try millions are covered by fire insur- 
ance, but with two hundred million in 
fidelity losses not more than fifteen mil- 
lion coverage is carried. 


Insurable Values Panel 


Insurable values present unusual prob- 
lems to the policyholder or buyer dur- 
ing this period of violent fluctuations 
in costs, said Roy L. Jacobus, insurance 
manager of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
and chairman of the panel held Friday 
afternoon on insurable values, replace- 
ments and loss adjustments. 

“At the present time we are in that 
uncertain period of not knowing what 
will happen as ceilings are being re- 
moved. Inquiries of manufacturers, 
suppliers, and retail outlets disclose 
generally that they feel we are in an 
era and presently it is nearly impossible 
to determine what the next few months 
will bring,” according to Robert M. 
Beatty, executive general adjuster, 
Western Adjustment and Inspection Co., 
Chicago, speaking for the panel. 

It was suggested that the insurance 
buyer watch graphs, trends and trade 
publications for information as to what 
is happening to prices and other values 
in the immediate future. It is not al- 
ways possible for publishers of this in- 
formation to keep up to date, Mr. 
Beatty warned, and sometimes they lag 
by several weeks, months or even a 
whole year. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
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The A. & H. Picture in 1946 


(Continued from Page 86) 


ica, said that any regulatory legislation 
for the A. & H. business passed in 1947 
should provide for regulation of rates 
where companies act in concert. He 
did not believe that it is practicable or 
possible to provide for complete control 
of rates “as there are too many types 
of policies and coverages to make it 
regulate rates properly.” 
Furthermore, any attempt to 
all rates would necessitate limiting the 
number of policy forms, which in his 
opinion is not in the public’s interest. 

The significant point was made by Mr. 


possible to 
regulate 


Kipp that the A. & H. business is 
already regulated to a far greater ex- 
tent than any other type of business. 


He had particularly in mind that the 
standard provisions law, which not only 
requires standard provisions in A, & 
H. policies but the actual filing of poli- 
cics and rates, and also directs the size 
of type to be used, etc. 

Opinion was divided on whether a 
satisfactory form of regulatory legisla- 
tion for the A. & H. industry would be 
an accomplished fact by m‘d-1947. One 
underwriter, who was not optimistic as 
to the outcome, said that he understood 
a few companies and a few states desire 
rigid rate control, and are likely to get 
it in some degree or in some areas. If 
this should prove to be the case, it will 
lessen competition and retard the evolu- 
tion of an ever broadening coverage 
which has shown phenomenal progress 
in recent years. 


Seven Arguments Against Rate Control 


In summation on this big problem, W. 
Clement Stone, president of Combined 
Mutual Casualty, backed up his oppo- 
sition to rate control by listing seven 
cogent reasons against it as follows: 

(1) It would be a step toward socialism. 

(2) It 
competition. 

(3) It would prevent the formation of small 


would eliminate the essence of free 


companies. 

**(4) It would make individual companies sub- 
ject to the dictatorial whims of the Insurance 
Departments. 

(5) It would place a responsibility on In- 
surance 
in a position to handle properly. 

(6) There need for 
as the Government now only 
transportation companies and the states for pub- 
lic utilities. The need for setting rates on ac- 
cident and health insurance is not analogous to 
either transportation or utilities. 

“(7) Because of the many that 
might develop, insurance companies as well as 
State Departments, would find the 
ensuing litigation costly. These suits might be- 
come so numerous that the Federal Government 
would conceivably find that it would be to the 
take over the regulation 
Perhaps the most im- 


Departments which they would not be 


such legislation 


sets rates for 


is no 


injustices 


Insurance 


country’s interest to 
of insurance companies. 
portant reason is in the answer to the question 
‘who would consider himself qualified to deter- 
mine whether rates are adequate or excessive.’ ” 


Public Relations Program Favored 


Aside from their concern over the out- 
come of Public Law 15 problems, the 
“company executives interviewed showed 
considerable interest in launching an A. 
& H. public relations program in 1947, 
The prevailing feeling is that develop- 
ments in the A. & H. field are such that 
a step in the direction of cooperative 
advertising and other public relations 
activities are warranted. As a matter 
of fact, both the Conference and the 
Bureau have held joint committee mcet- 
ings in recent months to discuss the 
subject. Biggest problem would be to 
get all member companies to agree on 
participation and on the best means of 
financing such a project on a coopera- 
tive basis. It is not beyond the realm 


of possibility that a fact-finding organi- 
zation, similar to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, could be set up by the A. & 


H. companies and public relations coun- 
sel employed. 

It is an encouraging sign that such a 
project is generally favored by the com- 
pany executives to whom the writer 
talked. It would give the accident and 
health carriers the much needed oppor- 
tunity to dramatize their usefulness in 
newspaper and magazine messages, driv- 
ing home to the public the magnitude of 
the job which has been and is being 
done by accident-health and _ hospital- 
surgical-medical insurance by private 
companies under free enterprise and in 
competition with each other. 

There is certainly no dearth of human 
interest material, especially in the home 
office claim files—stories from real life 
on how A. & H. insurance benefits paid 
at the right time have relieved suffering 
and want. 

However, a word of caution is sound- 
ed by the executive of one of the larg- 
est eastern companies who insists some 
effort should be made to “clean house 
within our industry” before embarking 
upon cooperative advertising or a pub- 
lic relations program. This executive 
urged the discontinuance of the sale of 
limited policies which provide accident 
coverage only under certain specified 
circumstances and extend sickness cov- 
erage in the event of certain specified 
diseases. He also said: “I fail to un- 
derstand how we can expect to cultivate 
the goodwill of the public through the 
sale of a gold brick which serves no 
purpose other than to create controversy 
and reflect unfavorably on the entire A. 
& H. industry.” 


Broader Benefits at Little Increase 

in Cost 

Sensing the public relations possibili- 
ties of the present inflationary period, 
the point is well taken by a number of 
those interviewed that a beautiful job 
could be done by the A. & H. people in 
these days of rising costs in stressing 
“that while the cost of everything else 
has gone up, the cost of A. & H. insur- 
ance has remained stationary, and bene- 
fits have been broadened despite in- 
flationary factors.” However, Edward 
A. Hauschild, Security Mutual Life, ob- 
serves that care should be taken in 
broadcasting this information to avoid 
a kickback because “if it is possible to 
operate these days without increasing 
the premium charge, then the cost of 
our coverage might have been out of 
line in previous years.” 

Viewpoint taken by C. E. Waller, 
president of the Professional Insurance 
Corp. of Jacksonville, Fla., is that em- 
ployers, especially in corporations where 
group plans are installed, should be told 
with great emphasis that the companies 
are now writing broader coverage than 
they ever dreamed could be written. 
This has been possible because of the 


Garrett’s Banner Year 


James R. Garrett, whose agency man- 
ages the eastern A. & H. department of 
National Casualty Co. in New York, 
has hit a fast pace this year in produc- 
tion and up to December 1 reported 
net premium volume of $932,384, an in- 
crease over 1945 of more than 50%. Loss 
ratios on this business compare favor- 
ably with that of last year. This is by 


far the best year in Mr. Garrett’s long 
career and auspiciously, it marked his 
fortieth anniversary year with National 
Casualty Co. He is optimistic as to 1947 
but says: “Naturally we can’t expect 
present favorable conditions to continue 
forever, especially if there should be a 
business recession.” 





favorable experience .and the more com- 
plete coverage available. 

Clifton W. McNeill, second vice presi- 
dent, Union Mutual of Portland, taking 
a slightly different view of A. & H. 
premium costs, explains that while on 
certain levels accident insurance pre- 
miums have remained constant over the 
years and policy benefits have been 
broadened, it should not be publicized 
as a general condition existing in the 
industry. He is almost certain that the 
companies which have done a good job 
have already brought that fact to the 
attention of their policyholders and their 
producers. By the same token, Insurance 
Commissioners are aware of good com- 
pany practices to the same extent as 
they are of the companies who are not 
inclined to broaden their coverage for 
the same premium. 


1947 Production Outlook Good 


Almost unanimously the feeling pre- 
vails that 1947 will be a good production 
year for the A. & H. business and that 
the ever increasing number of full time 
career A. & H. specialists will make 
the public more conscious than ever 
before of the need for income protec- 
tion. However, the companies would 
be foolish to expect both production 
and underwriting to be as easy as they 
were during the war years, and so un- 
derwriters are prepared to cope with 
new as well as old problems, and per- 
haps with a minor business depression. 

From the loss standpoint, it is antici- 
pated that higher loss ratios will be 
more the rule than the exception on 
next year’s business because of the 
moral hazards involved in readjustment 
and possible periods of unemployment. 
As yet, no one predicts “tough sledding” 
ahead. 

Such an interesting variety of com- 
ments were made on the 1947 outlook 
that they are separately reproduced on 
another page of this department, to- 
gether with the ten-month premium and 
loss estimates of the some twenty com- 
panies participating in this symposiuni. 





UNION CASUALTY COMPANY 





THE ONLY INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPECIALIZING EXCLUSIVELY IN A. & H. GROUP INSURANCE 








Approximately 60,000 wage earners already 
protected under our Plan—expertly adjusted 
to the requirements of each industry. 





INQUIRIES INVITED 





345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 4-7780 











Ernst Heads A. & H. 
Leading Producers 


PREPARING MID-YEAR PROGRAM 





1947 Chairman Sets Up Objectives fo: 
Year; Has Support of National 
Ass’n Key Men 





The Leading Producers’ Round Table, 
composed of the big individual produc- 
ers in the A. & H. ranks, will have a 
definite and important part in the pro- 
gram shaping up for the mid-year meet- 


CARL A, ERNST 


ing, National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, at Miami Beach, 
Fla., January 8-10. Carl A. Ernst, Mil- 
waukee manager, North American Life 
& Casualty, is chairman of the Leading 
Producers’ group and he is planning for 
an active year, objectives being as fol- 
lows: To give recognition to the sales- 
men in-the field who are doing an out- 
standing job of service to the buying 
public; to assist and cooperate with the 
National Association in establishing 
more locals, and to watch more closely 
the adverse political activity that may 
confront the A. & H. business in the 
months ahead. 

In achieving these objectives Chair- 
man Ernst has the close support of other 
key men in the Leading Producers’ or- 
ganization including C. B. Stumpf, Illi- 
nois‘Mutual Casualty manager at Mad- 
ison, Wis., now chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; David H. Stein, Pacific 
Mutual Life general agent at Denver; 
E. L. Sisk, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Wichita, and Conrad Eliason, represent- 
ing the Monarch Life at Minneapolis. 
Messrs. Stein and Sisk are executivi 
committeemen and Mr. Eliason is sec- 
retary. 


Long Active in Ass’n Affairs 


Chairman Ernst, who started his ca- 
reer in February 1929 with the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh as a clerk in Minne- 
apolis, has been with his present com- 
pany since October, 1942. He served as 
field supervisor in charge of four mid 
west states before taking charge of th: 
North American agency in Milwaukee. 
Long active in life and A. & H. associ- 
ation affairs, Mr. Ernst is now in his 
second term as vice president of the 
Milwaukee A. & H. Association, one o/ 
the largest and most progressive in the 
country. He has served on the Na 
tional Association’s executive committe: 
for two terms and one year (1945) as 
secretary of the Leading Producers’ 
Round Table. He is a graduate of th« 
old Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, 
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What Mates an ALL-AMERICAN? 


Football authorities generally agree that 
the All-American player of this or any season 
is the player who besides being endowed with 
natural ability must possess exceptional quali- 
ties of endurance, speed, strategy and drive. 
He must play according to the highest tra- 
ditions of the game. Early in the season he is a 
marked man and in order to be included in that 
select group of football immortals he must 
produce outstanding results in every game in 
which he plays. 

Behind the impressive performance of a 
great player lies the combined effort and team- 
work of his fellow players. Without this vital 


assistance a player has little chance of be- 
coming an All-American. In the crucial mo- 
ments of important games complete coordina- 
tion of every man on the team is needed. 

A good insurance agent is much like an 
All-American. He produces outstanding re- 
sults for himself and the company he repre- 
sents. Yet never does he forget that the inter- 
ests of his policyholders are paramount and 
to this his efforts are aimed. 

With him at all times are the services and 
teamwork of a great company ...a company 
experienced in every detail of the business 
...a company friendly and cooperative. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


' HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Midyear 


Meeting 


of 


Insurance 


Commissioners 


in 


New York 





A.& H. Committee of NAIC Studies 
Standard Provisions and Official Guide 


A host of A. & H. company execu- 
tives were in New York this week at- 
the Commissioners’ midyear 
meeting at the Commodore, and most 
of them attended the NAIC accident and 
health committee meeting Monday after- 
noon at which the subjects of regulatory 
legislation for the industry, standard 
provisions law and the Official Guide 
were uppermost in interest. 

Donald Knowlton, New Hampshire 
Commissioner, who is chairman of this 
committee, presided and did a good job. 
He properly explained that the proposed 
A. & H. regulatory bill did not come 
within the province of his committee as 
it was drawn up jointly by the All- 
Industry Committee and the NAIC com- 
mittees on rates and rating organiza- 
tions and Federal legislation. But Mr. 
Knowlton demonstrated an understand- 
ing of this bill and suggested that in 
states where the A, & H. standard pro- 
visions law is now in effect, it might 
very well be incorporated as part of 
such laws, substituting the new for the 
old material. 

Called upon for an expression of opin- 
ion as to this procedure, C. C. Fraizer, 
general counsel, Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, said that it was 
a little too early to outline a course of 
action “as both our organization and the 
Bureau of Personal A. & H. Underwrit- 
ers have been and are still engaged in 
a study of what should be done about 
standard provisions. 

“We are not fighting a deadline; 
therefore this problem can be ap- 
proached a little more leisurely than 
that of regulatory legislation.” 

Rietz Sizes Up Situation 

A. Louis Rietz, Metropolitan Life, who 
“cat in” on last week’s All-Industry 
Committee’s deliberations, backed up 
Mr. Fraizer’s position and suggested 
that any state which does not now have 
a standard provisions statute, should 
adopt the one now in effect in twenty- 
three other states and then make what- 
ever changes deemed necessary at a 
later date. 

In this connection Mr. Fraizer put on 
the record that both the conference and 
the bureau have filed “model” standard 
provisions bills with the NAIC rates and 
rating organizations committee. These 
bills, in his opinion, contain workable 
provisions. Therefore, he was confident 
that any state which desired to supple- 
ment improve or enlarge its standard 
provisions act would make no mistake 
in taking either bill and using it as a 
starting point. 

Joining in the discussion, George 
Goodwin, Deputy Commissioner of Con- 
necticut, proposed the same procedure 
as Messrs. Rietz and Fraizer, explain- 
ing that adoption of the present act 
would fortify such states with a degree 
of uniformity for the good of the 
industry. 


tending 


Gordon Sums Up 

Summing up, Harold R. Gordon, man- 
aging director, Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference. said: “Our pres- 
ent thinking is to utilize the old stand- 
ard provisions and to supplement them 
by sections which interpret and broaden 
some of the provisions. However, we 
realize the problems involved in mod- 
ernizing the standard provisions laws 
and that is whv we are giving the sub- 
ject very careful study.” 

Chairman Knowlton took the oppor- 


tunitv to ask Mr. Gordon what has been 
done on (a) drafting uniform insuring 
and benefit clauses, and (b) house con- 
finement clauses. As to (a) Mr. Gordon 
etd he had nothing further to offer. 
And his frank comment on house con- 
finement clauses was “you either have 





to throw it out or let us use it.” Mr. 
Knowlton made no comment. 
Official Guide Changes 

The Official Guide, revised edition of 
which goes into effect January 1, 1947, 
also received attention. Joseph F. Foll- 
mann, Jr., manager of the bureau, asked 
that further consideration be given by 
the A, & H. committee of the Commis- 
sioners to the revised requirements un- 
der paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 of section 
“h”. He said his organization objects to 
these changes, and he did not think that 
the A. & H. people had had ample time 
since the NAIC meeting at Portland, 


Text of the newly drafted A. & H. 
regulatory bill appears on Page 114. 


Ore., to present their views on the 
changes in this section. Victor Cohen, 
New York Department, corrected him 
on that point. 

Section “h”, it was explained, has to 
do with a brief description in relation 
to the cancellation of accident insurance 
policies. Mr. Knowlton indicated that 
the bureau’s views would be discussed 
in executive session. 

Finally, Mr. Gordon made a plea on 
behalf of the member companies of the 
conference for better state cooperation 
in getting policy forms approved. He 
declared that four or five states gave 
trouble; that approval was held up too 
long. However, he put on the record the 
conference’s appreciation for the splen- 
did job the NAIC committee on A. & H. 
has done on the Official Guide and also 
in proposed uniform procedures, and 
said that if the committee could use 
its influence in any of these states it 
surely would be appreciated. Mr. Knowl- 
ton said the committee would be glad 
to help and was in a mood for sugges- 
tions. Commissioner L. E. Enser, Mary- 
land, a member of his committee, was 
afraid that Mr. Gordon might have his 
state in mind and went into detail an 
the problem of inadequate personnel 
which the smaller Insurance Depart- 
ments are up against. Mr. Gordon as- 
sured him that he did not have Mary- 
land in mind, saying “as a matter of 
fact, we do not have trouble with the 
smaller states but with the larger ones.” 


H. & A. EXECUTIVE MEETING 

The executive committee of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, 
most of whose members were in New 
York this week for the Commissioners’ 
midyear meeting, met on Tuesday. Its 
annual meeting will be held next June 
in Omaha. 











Only One Item of Business 
At Casualty-Surety Session 


Commissioner George A. Bowles_ of 
Virginia, chairman of the casualty and 
surety committee of the Commissioners’ 
Association was on hand bright and 
early Tuesday for the meeting of his 
group. A quorum was present, and L. 
W. Hoskins, official reporter of NAIC 
meetings for the past twenty years, set 
with hands poised, ready for action on 
his stenotype machine, But nothing much 
happened. 

Rather sadly Commissioner Bowles ex- 
plained that his committee hasn’t had 
anything to work on inasmuch as Fed- 
eral regulation of the casualty-surety 
business has occupied a major portion of 
attention in the past two years. 

_ However, Mr. Bowles produced one 
item of new business—a letter addressed 


to him from a prominent physician in - 


Richmond—who complained about the 
time-consuming form which a number of 
companies writing hospital insurance 
now require doctors to fill out. 

Casualty Commissioner Joe P. Gibbs 
of Texas read the doctor’s letter at Mr. 
Bowles’ suggestion. Therein attention 
was called to question to be answered 
under “proof of disability’ as follows: 
(3) Give particulars of each condition 
for which you treated or advised patient 
prior to last illness with date, duration 
and result. The doctor said this could 
easily be a voluminous answer and he 
didn’t have the time to give to it. 

In addition, he balked at the question: 
(1) From what other disease or impair- 
ment has the patient suffered and when? 
Frankly, he didn’t think that a physician 
should be required to give such informa- 
tion. Finally, he didn’t like the require- 
ment that the form should be notarized 
before it went to the company. 

Commissioner Bowles, speaking for 
the record, said he agreed with the posi- 
tion taken by this Richmond physician, 
and thought it was unnecessary for a 
physician’s statement to be sworn before 
a notary. 

Commissioners Gibbs and Bowles de- 
cided that the letter should be referred 
to the A..& H. committee of the NAIC 
for attention, and a motion to that ef- 
fect was unanimously passed. Thereupon 
the meeting adjourned. 





ON ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 

Jesse S. Phillips, board chairman of 
the Great American Indemnity and one- 
time Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York, and Howard P. Dunham, vice 
president, American Surety, and a for- 
mer Commissioner of Connecticut, were 
the two casualty-surety executives who 
served on the committee on arrange- 
ments for this week’s gathering of the 
NAIC in New York. 










to date. 


do an even better job in 1947. 


Thanks a Million-- 


for a million and more in premiums for the year 1946—our best 


_ We realize that this record was made possible by the fine coopera- 
tion received from our Broker and Agent friends, plus the sales- 
minded spirit in our Home Office. We are deeply appreciative. 


This is our third year under the present management, and volume 
has grown substantially in this time. Our New Year resolution is to 
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Limiting Payrolls for 
Comp. Premium Rating 

NAIC REQUESTING THIS STUDY 

National Council’s Initial Report Ac- 


cepted by Hodges’ Committee; Also 
Report on Expense Graduation 








Attention centered at the workmen’s 
compensation committee meeting of 
NAIC, Monday afternoon, on the report 
of the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance in connection with its 
study of a premium base for workmen’s 
compensation insurance. This study was 
authorized at the Portland, Ore., annual 
meeting of the Commissioners and at 
that time the NAIC went on record in 
support of the theory of limiting pay- 
rolls for premium computation purposes 
for compensation. The National Council 
was requested to continue and vigorously 
pursue (1) its investigation of the feasi- 
bility and practicability of incorporating 
such limitation in the compensation rat- 
ing structure, and (2) consideration of 
alternative methods of improving the 
premium base. 

At this week’s meeting W. F. Roeber, 
general manager of the Council, sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners the results 
to date of its special committee and the 
report was accepted with one addition 
by the workmen’s compensation commit- 
tee of which Wm. Hodges, North 
Carolina Commissioner, is chairman. The 
one addition requested was that the 
preamble to the June resolution passed 
by the NAIC be incorporated in the 
Council’s report. Therein the Commis- 
sioners expressed the hope that a method 
or procedure might be devised and pro- 
posed which would reflect more accur- 
ately the rate and premium needs of the 
current period. It was further stated: 


Use of Total Payroll Criticized 


“It has been apparent that the use of 
the total payroll for rate-making and 
premium computation has produced an 
excessively high premium when wage 
levels of the current period are materi- 
ally higher than during the experience 
period employed for producing or indi- 
cating the rate. A large part of the 
wage level change is in that segment 
of the payroll in excess of the amount 
of wages necessary to produce maximum 
indemnities under various state laws. 
Furthermore, the increasing practice of 
supplementing wages by means of profit 
sharing and bonus plans has tended to 
make the procedure now followed subject 
to more criticism. 

“The reverse situation and an inade- 
quate rate will result if and when wages 
are lowered materially.” 


Progress Made to Date 


Committees of the National Council 
have held five meetings since the NAIC 
gathering in Portland, most recent being 
on October 30, 1946, when its special 
committee ‘met with the committee of 
the Commissioners and the special com- 
mittee on overtime wages. Recognition 
has been given by the council to the fact 
that any limitation of payroll for pre- 
mium computation will of necessity re- 
quire an appropriate upward adjustment 
of manual rates, varying by individual 
classification, in order to reproduce the 
same over-all premium, and that the 
more limited the payroll the greater will 
be the amount of the required rate in- 
creases. It was also recognized that, in 
order to determine the rate increases, it 
will be necessary to secure reliable sta- 
tistical data, by manual classification, 
and “the principle of payroll limitation 
cannot be introduced until such statis- 
tical data are available.” 

Audit of Ten Risks Being Made 

Because a.thorough-going study of 
payroll limitation seemed to necessitate 
the making of audits on various bases to 
disclose from actual experience the prob- 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Do Nou Mind 4 We Peta 


“B” is for Bonds... Fidelity Bonds... Dishonesty Insurance we call 
it...the most overlooked and potentially profitable sales-getters in 
the insurance business. 

We haven’t overlooked them here at The Employers’. Our under- 
writing, claim and service organizations have been thoroughly geared 
to help you get this desirable business. 

Simply write and we'll show you how your monthly income can be 
considerably bolstered by the sale of Fidelity Bonds. You have noth- 


ing to lose... everything to gain. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


SURETYSHIP ® INSURANCE 


Fidelity, Surety — Fire, Inland Marine, Casualty, and Aircraft 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 


ONE LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON 7, MASS, 


ttt bout Conner? 





Our national advertising 
in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Time, and American 
Home is designed to hel 
you sell all types of prof- 
itable coverages to all 
assureds at all times. 








Our direct mail advertis- 
ing, coordinated with our 
national advertising, is 
another reason why you 
should be interested in 
being The Man with the Plan, 
The Employers’ Group 
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Milo H. Crawford 





MILO H. CRAWFORD 


Milo H. Crawford of Lightner, Craw- 
ford, Sweeny, Dodd & Mayer, Detroit, 
Crawford’s Corner, Ve- 
His early 


was born in 
nango. County, Pennsylvania. 
education was in the public schools of 
Emlenton and Franklin, Pa. 

The first jobs he had were with two 
banks in Pennsylvania after 
which he went to the University of 
Michigan where he received his law de- 
gree in 1909, 

In October, 1909, Mr. Crawford be- 
came associated with Keena, Lightner 
& Oxtoby, Detroit, which firm is now 
Lightner, Crawford, Sweeny, Dodd & 
Mayer. He became a member of the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel many years ago and was elected 
its president for 1938-39. , 


Eastern 





George L. DeLacy 





Murray Studio 
GEORGE L. DeLACY 


George L. DeLacy is a member of the 
firm of Kennedy, Holland, DeLacy & 
Svoboda of Omaha. This firm has had 
an active role as counsel for insurance 


embers of Insurance 


companies and as trial attorneys. It 
originated in 1888 with Timothy J. Ma- 
honey, since deceased, first as Mahoney, 
Minahan & Smyth, and later as Ma- 
honey & Kennedy, and ultimately as- 
sumed its present name, with J.A.C. 
Kennedy as senior partner. The firm is 
presently composed of ten members. 

Mr. DeLacy joined the firm in 1917, 
and, with Mr. Holland of the firm, has 
pursued an intensive insurance practice 
Mr. DeLacy was born in Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, July 12, 1884, and, after matricula- 
tion in the University of Wisconsin, 
completed his legal education at the 
University of Nebraska, receiving his 
legal degree in 1907. He thereafter 
practiced in Lincoln, Nebr. and Atchi- 
son, Kan., before joining the Omaha bar. 
He was successively president of the 
Omaha Bar Association in 1943 and of 
the Nebraska State Bar Association in 
1944. He served as professor of torts 
and damages at the University of 
Omaha Law School from 1931 to 1934, 
and was likewise a member of its board 
of trustees. He has contributed many 
articles to legal journals and has made 
several addresses ‘on the subject of 
World Organization for Peace, in which 
he is deeply interested. He is a mem- 
ber of the Sigma Chi and Phi Delta 
Phi fraternity. He is also a member 
of the Omaha, Nebr., State and Ameri- 
can Bar Associations and of the In- 
ternational Association of Insurance 
Counsel. He has taken an active part 
in the insurance section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. He is much 
sought after as an after-dinner speaker 
and a raconteur. Mr. DeLacy is a mem- 
ber of the Omaha Club and of the 
Omaha Country Club as well as numer- 
ous other local civic and social organiza- 
tions, 


Kenneth C. Parker 





Bachrach 
KENNETH C. PARKER 
Kenneth C. Parker, the active head 
of the law firm of Sawyer, Hardy, Stone 
& Morrison, Boston, was born in Wo- 
burn, Mass., in 1892. He is a graduate 
of Harvard College, class of 1914, and 





received his law education at the North- 
eastern School of Law. During World 
War I he served as a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the Navy. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1920 and shortly thereafter be- 
came a partner in the firm of Thibo- 
deau, Yont & Parker. From 1922 to 
1925 he was the head of the claim de- 
partment of a casualty insurance com- 
pany. 

Mr. Parker became associated with 
the firm of Sawyer, Hardy, Stone & 
Morrison in 1925, and was admitted to 
partnership in 1933. During his entire 
legal career he has dealt with insurance 
problems and has given counsel upon 
all lines of insurance. Since 1925 he 
has been constantly engaged in the 
trial of cases in court, the great ma- 
jority of which involved insurance com- 
pany interests. The firm in which he 
is the active senior has been serving 
insurance clients both as trial and gen- 
eral counsel since 1903. 


Clarence F. Merrell 





Tower Studios 
CLARENCE F. MERRELL 


Clarence F. Merrell of Slaymaker, Mer- 
rell, Locke & Reynolds, Indianapolis, 
was born in Waynetown, Ind., February 
19, 1887, and was graduated from Wa- 
bash College in 1909 with the degree of 
A.B. The next three years he attended 


Columbia University School of Law, 


being graduated in 1912 with the de-’ 


grees of LL.B. and A.M. He is a Phi 
Beta Kappa. 


Mr. Merrell was admitted to practice 


law in Indiana and North Dakota in 
1912. After serving three years in the 
office of Watson & Young, division 


counsel, Northern Pacific Railroad in 
Fargo, N. D., he moved to Indianapolis 
and since 1916 has been engaged in 
the practice of law there specializing 
in insurance law. He has been active in 
civic organizations in Indianapolis, and 
in 1935 was president of the Indiana- 
polis Exchange Club. In 1939 he was 
elected president of Indianapolis Bar 
Association. 

He is a member of the Indianapolis, 
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Law Firms 


Indiana State and American Bar Asso- 
ciations and of the International Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Counsel. He servec 
as vice president of the last named as- 
sociation in 1940 and 1941. Since 1942, 
by appointment of the Supreme Court 
of Indiana, he has been secretary of the 
Indiana State Board of Law Examiners. 





W. Russell Arrington 
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W. R. ARRINGTON 


W. Russell Arrington of Arrington, 
Fiedler & Healy, Chicago, is a promi- 
nent insurance, tax and corporation at- 
torney and an outstanding member of 
the Illinois legislature and its insurance 
committee, where he has served since 
1944. At the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences he 
eot his A.B. degree in 1928 and his 
LL.B. degree from the University of 
Illinois College of Law in 1930. 

Mr. Arrington is a member of the 
Insurance Section of the American Bar 
Association and is secretary of the 
Corporation Section and a member af 
the Insurance Section of the Illinois 
State Bar Association. In the Chicago 
Bar Association he is a member of the 
Federal Taxation Committee and of the 
Special Legislation Committee. He also 
belongs to the International Association 
of Insurance Counsel, 

Among other clients of Arrington, 
Fiedler & Healy are several health and 
accident insurance companies and some 
life insurance companies. The firm also 
handles surety losses for Fidelity & 
Casualty of New York and the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co. 


O. O. Touchstone 

Oscar O’Neill Touchstone of Dallas 
is senior member of Touchstone, Wight 
Gormley & Touchstone of that city. He 
is counsel in Texas for London-Phoenix 
Group, Excess Insurance Co., American 
Re-Insurance Company and the Seaboard 
Surety Co. In the North Texas terri- 
tory he is counsel for Home Indemnity, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, Associated, 
Employers, Lloyd’s, Central Surety and 
Insurance Corporation, Trinity Univer- 
sal and some others. He has done con- 
siderable work in North Texas territory 
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TOUCHSTONE 


for Standard Accident, Continental Cas- 
ualty and Lloyd’s of London. 

Mr. Touchstone is a graduate of Aus- 
tin College, Sherman, Texas, where in 
1907 he got an A.B. degree and of Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School where in 
1909 he got the LL.B. degree. 

He was admitted to the Texas bar in 
1909 and entered the law office of Col. 
William Thompson. In 1910 he became 
a member of Milam & Touchstone and 
in 1913 of Thomas, Milam & Touchstone. 


OSCAR O’NEILL 


He became a member of Touchstone, 
Wight, Gormley & Price and since 1940 
has been senior partner of Touchstone, 


Wight, Gormley & Touchstone. 

Mr. Touchstone is a member of the 
board of regents, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College and a member of executive 
committee of Texas Society for Crippled 
Children. In 1923 he was president of 
the Dallas Bar Association. He is presi- 
dent of the Austin College Alumni As- 
sociation and a former member of ex- 
ecutive council, University of Texas 
Alumni Association. He is Worthy High 
Chancellor of Alpha Tau Omega Fra- 
ternity. In 1928 he was president of 
Dallas Country Club. 


P. H. Eager, Jr. 





P. H. ‘EAGER, IR. 
H. Eager, Jr., 


is a member of law 
firm of Watkins & Eager, Jackson, 
Miss. He began practice of law in 
Jackson in 1916 having studied law pri- 
vately while teaching in country schools 
two or three years after he finished col- 
lege. A few years later he was admitted 
to the firm of which he is now a part- 
ner. Specializing on insurance law he 
has been actively representing a number 
of fire, casualty and life insurance 








clients for a quarter of a century. The 
firm’s activities cover pretty much the 
entire state. 

In 1939 Mr. Eager was elected as a 
nember of the executive committee of 
the International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel and four years later was 
elected president of the organization. In 
addition to membership in the Jackson, 
Miss’ ssipp1 and American Bar Associa- 
tions, he is a member of the board of 
directors of Jackson Chamber of Com- 
merce and a member of the board of 
governors of Tackson Country Club. 


R. W. Colflesh 








R. W. COLFLESH 
R. W. Colflesh of Parrish, Guthrie, 
Colflesh & O’Brien, Des Moines, which 


firm has engaged in the organization 
and representation of insurance compa- 
nies and associations of companies for 
more than forty years, is a native of 
Des Moines. He served in the Third 
Division during World War I. From 
George Washington University he got 
the degrees of A.B. in 1922 and LL.B. 
in 1925, and was admitted to the bar in 
the latter year. 

Mr. Colflesh was appointed United 
States District Attorney for the South- 
ern district of lowa by President Hoover 
on May 26, 1932. 


Byron Gray Carpenter 


¥ 


BYRON G. CARPENTER 


The St. Louis law firm of Moser, Mar- 
salek & Dearing recently announced the 
expansion of its partnership to include 
Byron Gray Carpenter as a member. 


Berkeley Cox, Teacher Before Entering 
Law, Finds Joy in Helping Others 


Chief Outside Interests of Associate General Counsel of Aetna 
Life in Educational and Religious Fields; Cited for 
Bravery in World War I; His Career 


The insurance spotlight has focused 
more than once this year on Berkeley 
Cox, associate general counsel of the 


Aetna Life, and for a number of good 


reasons. In addition to his chairman- 
American 


tenure 


ship of the legal section of 
Life 


in office being completed at its recent 


Convention—his three-year 


annual meeting—Mr. Cox has received 


the plaudits of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters for his 
legal assistance to that organization 
in connection with A. & H. regu- 
latory legislation under Public Law 15. 
He is also an active figure in the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel, hav- 
ing served until recently on its execu- 
tive committee; a member of the com- 
mittee on policyholder relations, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, and of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and International 
Association of Insurance Counsel. 

Throughout his twenty-one year career 
with the Aetna Life, that company being 
his one and only insurance connection, 
Mr. Cox has given generously of his 
time and efforts to promote good prac- 
tices in insurance, particularly on the 
legal side. He has been a stabilizing 
influence in periods of emergency, and 
commands the highest respect of his 
contemporaries. 


Tieup With Personal A. & H. Bureau 


With particular reference to his tieup 
with the Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters, Mr. Cox makes 
clear that he has not been retained as 
its counsel in regulatory legislation 
matters “since lawyers for some of the 
other member companies of the bureau 
have also been. consulted.” He points 
out: “Spokesman for the bureau on the 
All-Industry Committee is its manager, 
Joseph F. Follmann, Jr. However, when 
the bureau was invited in the summer 
of 1945 to be one of the organizations 
on the All-Industry Committee, Mr. 
Follmann and Logan Bidle, who was 
and still is chairman of the Bureau’s 
regulatory legislation committee, thought 


it desirable that the bureau have legal 
counsel available at the All-Industry 
Committee meetings. Since Mr. Bidle 


and I work for the same company and 
I had attended various bureau meetings 
with him, he asked me to attend the 
All-Industry meetings with Mr. Foll- 
mann as one of the bureau’s repre- 
sentatives. Accordingly I have gone to 
most of the All-Industry Committee 
gatherings and attended the bureau’s 
committee and annual meetings at which 
the problem of state regulation of 
A. & H. insurance has been discussed.” 

3erkeley Cox’s insurance affiliations 
are a matter of record but his outside 





Mr. . Carpenter has been actively en- 
gaged in general casualty and insurance 
work, as a defense trial lawyer since 
1930. He obtained his pre-legal educa- 
tion at Illinois College in Jacksonville, 
Illinois, and his law degree at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
in 1925. For ten years he conducted the 
defense of damage suits brought. against 
St. Louis Public Service Company, the 
local transportation system, and during 
1941-1942 was in charge of the trial staff 
of Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company in connection with its cover- 
age of the St. Louis Public Service 
Company risk. Other prominent insur- 
ance companies have since been num- 
bered among his clients. 





BERKELEY COX 


interests, especially in the educational and 
religious fields, are not well known and 
should be mentioned, as they point to 
the caliber of the man, marking him as 
a doer of good deeds. 
His Educational and Religious Interests 
Only his closest friends appreciate the 
time given by Mr. Cox as president of 


the board of trustees of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, which is a non- 
denominational college in Hartford, 


Conn., for the training of ministers, mis- 
sionaries and religious workers. This 
is one of his chief interests in the edu- 
cational field, and to fully evaluate this 
interest it should be kept in mind that 
Mr. Cox was a college teacher before 
entering the insurance field. 

Recognizing his ability, the Hartford 
College of Insurance when it got under 
way in 1939, picked Mr. Cox to be its 
vice president and a member of the 
board of trustees. He is still serving in 
the latter capacity as well as being on 
the board of the Hartford College of 
Law. These two institutions, incident- 
ally, are now being operated as depart- 
ments of the University of Connecticut. 

The Eastern Underwriter recently ob- 
tained from Mr. Cox some interesting 
facts about his early career and ances- 
try. His father, a Virginian, was a 
graduate of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and practiced law first at Pen- 
dleton, Ore., and later at Portland, Ore. 
As a young man he had gone to Oregon 
when it was still new country, and there 
he pioneered. From his father Berkeley 
Cox inherited a rugged individuality, up- 
rightness of purpose and love of man- 
kind. And following in his father’s steps, 
he went to Washington and Lee after 
public school in Lexington, Va., received 
his A.B. degree in 1914, and taught for 
two years thereafter so he could go to 
law school. His father died when he 
was six years old. 

It is of further interest that one of 
Mr. Cox’s great-grandfathers, George 
Junkin, was president of Washington 
and Lee (then Washington College) 
nearly 100 years ago. 

Wm. J. Rushton One of His Pupils 

Mr. Cox was reminded of his teaching 
days when he met at the recent annual 
meeting of the American Life Conven- 
tion, William J. Rushton who is now 
president of the Protective Life Insur- 
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ance Co. of Birmingham. Mr. Rushton 


was one of his pupils when he taught 
English at McCallie School in Chat- 
tanooga. 

Before entering Washington and Lee 


Law School, Mr. Cox taught at St. 
A\lban’s School in Washington, D. C., 
which was run in connection with the 
Episcopal Cathedral. His law study was 
interrupted in the Spring of 1917 by 
World War I and he went to the first 
training camp at Fort Myer, Va. He 
received a commission as a second lieu- 
tenant and was assigned to the 6th In- 
fantry, which was a part of the 5th Divi- 
sion, U. S. Army. Mr. Cox went to 
France with that outfit and had about 
six months of combat service with the 
AEF. 
Won Distinguished Service Cross 


He won’t talk much about his World 
War I record, but it is a fact that Mr. 
Cox won the Silver Star citation for 
his bravery in action in August, 1918, 
at the little village of Frappelle, France. 
He was wounded in the St. Mihiel drive, 
following which he was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the Belgian 
Order of the Crown. Upon returning to 
this country Mr. Cox was confined for 
some months at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C. Thereafter 
he returned to Washington and Lee Col- 
lege, finished his law course, and was 
graduated in 1920. 


Junius Powell Proposed Him to 


Aetna Life 


Mr. Cox looks back with pleasant 
memories on the year he spent at his 
alma mater as assistant professor of law 
and his four years of law practice in 
Richmond, Va., which followed his col 
lege work. It was right after he had 
collected his first big fee ($400) that 
he received a letter from a college class- 
mate, Junius A. Powell, now a Chubb & 
Son partner, who was then working in 
the Aetna Life’s claim department in 
Washington, D. C., under C. K. Mount 
who later became home office manager 
of bond claims. Mr. Powell wrote that 
Mr. Mount was looking for a couple of 
young lawvers to help in the bond claim 
department, and that he had suggested 
W. Braxton Dew, now associate counsel 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, and 
Mr. Cox. 

Feeling rather cocky about his big fee, 
Berkeley Cox decided to stav in Rich- 
mond. But a year later, in 1925, when 
Mr. Mount dropped in to see him while 
in Richmond on business, and told him 
that there was an exceptionally good 
opening for a young lawyer in the 
Aetna’s life department at the home 
office, Mr. Cox accepted the invitation— 
a step he has never regretted. 

The Personal Side 

On the personal side Mr. Cox is a de- 
voted family man, the father of three 
girls and two boys. Both he and _ his 
wife, the former Miss Margaret Preston 
Stuart of Abingdon, Va., are descended 
from old Virginia families of the Con- 
federacy. Mrs. Cox’s father was a law- 
yer and later a Circuit Court Judge, and 
one of her great-uncles was the Con- 
federate cavalryman, General “Jeb” 
Stuart. And Berkeley Cox’s great aunt 
was the first wife of General “Stonewall” 
Jackson. 

Hartford is a far cry from Richmond, 
Va., but Mr. Cox’s adaptability is such 
that he has willingly and cheerfully de- 
voted his energy there to public and 
civic affairs of considerable importance 
For four years he served as chairman 
of the Hartford Housing Authority, re- 
signing this post a few years ago. But 
it wasn’t long before he was again in 
the thick of similar activity, being named 
chairman of the Connecticut State Hous- 
ing Authority. In addition to his presi- 
dential post with the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, he is treasurer of the Asy- 
lum Hill Congregational Church in Hart- 
ford. 

Such is the fulsome life led by Berk- 
eley Cox, a distinguished figure in in- 
surance, the educational and religious 
fields and in public affairs. 


Travelers Publishes 1947 Calendar 
Showing Currier & Ives Prints 


The Travelers has issued its 1947 
calendar of Currier & Ives prints, bring- 
ing up to 118 the subjects which have 
been reprinted since the first calendar 
in the series appeared in 1936. In order 
to conserve material, the 1947 calendar 
is printed on both sides of the paper, 
with illustrations printed alternately at 
top and bottom so that the entire series 
of twelve may be framed. 

Next year’s series is entirely up to 
the high standard which has been main- 
tained throughout the years, reproducing 
some of the most charming of the litho- 
graphs published by N. Currier and the 
later partnership of Currier & Ives. A 
number of the original prints from which 
these reproductions have been made 
has been formed into a traveling ex- 
liibit which is available to art museums, 
historical societies and similar organ- 
izations. 

The moon phases shown for the twelve 
months, the characters of which grow 
steadily older throughout the years, are 
computed on Eastern Standard time. 
The lithographs follow the seasons, be- 


ginning with January’s scene, “The Old 
Inn-Winter.” For February, “American 
Coast Scene” portrays the Desert Rock 
Lighthouse, Maine. March shows “The 
Great West,” while the April page shows 
a lush green scene from Central Park. 
May offers a thrilling marine scene, “An 
American Ship Rescuing the Officers and 
Crew of a British Man of War.” June 
brings “The Village Street,’ again in 
magnificent shades of green. 

For July, there is a Sierra Nevada 
Mountain pass; August, “Trolling for 
Blue Fish;” September, “American Farm 
Yard;” October, “American Country 
Life;” November, “The Wayside Inn.” 
December goes back to a snow scene, 
“American Country Life—Pleasures of 
Winter.” 

These Travelers’ calendars have be- 
come a sort of institution in the in- 
surance business and among Travelers 
policyholders. They always offer a chal- 
lenge in selection of a favorite scene. 
One could not be wrong in choosing 
the rich coloring of November’s “Way- 
side Inn” out of the 1947 group. 





Penna Association 
(Continued from Page 88) 


ing its seventy-fifth anniversary. Mr. 
Cowman’s first assignment was to estab- 
lish a liability and a surety department. 
Production of business has been his 
forte throughout his twenty-two years 
with the organization, and most of his 
attention has been given to large ac- 


counts. For a time he held the post of 
automobile secretary of the Quaker 
City Fire & Marine of which Gilbert 


Mather, head of the agency, is the presi- 
dent. 

Even though his business duties have 
been exacting, Mr. Cowman decided 
early in his career to devote a certain 
amount of his time to “helping the other 
fellow.” He gave first expression to it 
in the fall of 1922 when he conceived 
the idea of giving safety talks to chil- 
dren via the radio. Those were the days 
of crystal sets and broadcasting, as we 
know it today, was only a dream. It 
therefore came as a surprise to him 
when Station WFI operated by Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, the big Philadelphia 
department store, invited him to give the 
radio talks he had proposed in a letter 
to them. This station was one of three 
to which he had written. 

Was “Uncle Safety” on the Radio 

So for two years, two nights a week, 
he assumed the role of “Uncle Safety” 
on Station WFI and, reading his own 
script, told stories to the children. It 
was a labor of love, he says, but the 


CONDUCTS AVIATION COURSES 








Insurance Society of New York Has 
Opened Classes; Registration 
Is Heavy 

The Insurance Society of New York 
is again offering its course in aviation 
insurance. This course will consist of 
fifteen sessions of two hours each. 
Classes are held on Mondays, begin- 
ning November 25. The instructors are 
practical men drawn from the aviation 
insurance field. Registration for this 
course is limited to those who have a 
knowledge of the basic principles of in- 
surance and an elementary knowledge 
of fire and casualty insurance. Regis- 
tration has already been heavy and very 
few additional registrations can be ac- 
cepted. 

. The discussion leaders who are in 
charge of instruction are as follows: 
John F. Walker, Newhouse & Sayre; 
D. Murray Stewart, Aero Insurance 
Underwriters; Wesley Hammer, Asso- 
ciated Aviation Underwriters; Walter 
F. Yeters, United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters R. Leslie Cizek, Parker & 
oO. 


compensations were many. He will not 
soon forget the rich experience he had 
in October, 1924, when he helped a 
thirteen-year-old invalid girl, Bertha 
Mullin of Mt. Airy, confined to her bed 
for three years by illness, to realize her 
ambition in preparing and putting on 
the air a complete radio broadcast pro- 
gram of her own. 

By reason of his pioneering job with 
Station WFI, Stanley Cowman was un- 
doubtedly one of the first insurance 
agents in the country to go on the air 
with safety talks. 

His Interest in Philadelphia Ass’n 

Another experience which has given 
Mr. Cowman considerable satisfaction is 
the part he played in the revival a few 
years ago of the Insurance Agents and 
Brokers Association of Philadelphia and 
Suburbs. This organization was in the 
predicament of having literally dried up, 
a fact which was realized by the late 
John W. Dorris of the Dorris & Smith 
agency, who subsequently became vice 
president. Mr. Dorris attended the an- 
nual meeting in 1943 of the state asso- 
ciation and was impressed by the sin- 
cerity and earnestness expressed there 
by those active in association work. He 
promised that upon his return to Phila- 
delphia he would do all in his power to 
revive its producer’s association. 

Mr. Dorris made good his promise. 
With the support of Stanley Cowman, 
Howard S. Coe and other interested 
producers of the city, the membership of 
the Philadelphia association, which stood 
at the low point of thirteen in May, 
1943, took a sizable jump following a 
luncheon meeting called by Mr. Dorris. 
Today this organization, headed by Ed- 
win D, Peake, has a total of 230 mem- 
bers and has set its goal for 500 mem-- 
bers within a few years’ time. 

After directing the revision of its con- 
stitution and by-laws, Mr. Cowman lent 
further support to the Philadelphia as- 
sociation by going on its board of direc- 
tors, assuming the chairmanship of its 
automobile committee, and taking the 
leadership in connection with the bank 
and agent auto plan project. For the 
past two years he has served as vice 
president of the association, but had to 
decline the presidency because of the 
pressure of his state association duties. 

Other Affiliations 

The records show that Mr. Cowman is 
a director and vice president of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania, a 
member of the Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia, the Down Town Club of 
that city, the Torresdale Frankford 
Country Club and the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. He is also a Mason. 


Aside from his interest in association 
work which is never-ending in its fas- 
cination, he enjoys the hobby of collect- 


Elias Goldensky 
FRANK D. MOSES 


Association’s secretary-manager, as 
able as he is popular, Mr. Moses was a 
fire insurance special agent in the Mid- 
West before joining the Pennsylvania 
state agents’ association. He also had 
experience as an ad manager and sales 
manager for manufacturing concerns in 
Indiana. In college he played football, 
basket ball, and was boxing and wrest- 
ling champion. In World War I he 
served overseas as Captain of Infantry. 
His secret ambition: to develop “magic” 
as a hobby. 








ing American antiques. His friends say 
that he prefers early American silver, 
miniature portraits and old glass paper 
weights. In educational circles he is as 
active as time will permit, having taken 
the insurance and business law courses 
at the University of Pennsylvania’s eve- 
ning school, and encouraged others to 
do so. He also studied advertising at 
the Charles Morris Price School of the 
Poor Richard Club, and took banking 
courses offered by the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 

In all of his work, both in association 
activities and at Mather & Co. Mr. 
Cowman is motivated by two guiding 
principles—service and character. Quot- 
ing from a sermon which he heard some 
years ago he says, “Character is the 
highest attainment; service is the loftiest 
aim in life.” And a quotation from the 
words of Abraham Lincoln are a con- 
stant reminder to him. Mr. Lincoln 
said: 

“Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another, but let him 
work diligently and build one for him- 
self; thus by example, assuring that his 
own shall be safe from violence when 
built.” 


Chicago CPCU Charter 


Inaugurates New Program 


The Chicago Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property & Casualty Un- 
derwriters was recently addressed by 
Leslie J. Flora, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty, on the subject of “Compre- 
hensive Liability Insurance for Business 
Risks.” The address was followed by a 
question and answer period which re- 
sulted in the shedding of considerable 
light on some of the knottier problems 
encountered in this line. 

The Chicago Chapter is planning a 
series of meetings of this type, at which 
the members will be expected to address 
the group on their particular specialties. 
The speaker for the January meeting 
will be member H. W. Mullins, agency 
superintendent of the National Fire, 
whose subject will be “Improvements 
and Betterments” with particular em- 
phasis on insurable interest. 
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Tuchbreiter Warns of 
Compensation Trends 


SENDS LETTER TO AGENTS 





Says Any Recession in General Business 
Will Bring Mounting Losses; 
Sees Other Bad Trends 


Roy Tuchbreiter, president of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., Chicago, has ad- 
dressed a letter to agents of his com- 
pany warning them that any recession 
in general business will bring a mount- 
ing loss ratio on workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. Mr. Tuchbreiter recalls 
that early this year he issued a letter 
predicting that the casualty insurance 
industry had entered a cycle of serious 
underwriting losses on automobile busi- 
ness and he said there can be little doubt 
that the underwriting* loss for 1947 on 


combined automobile business will be 
substantial. ' 
Mr. Tuchbreiter now calls attention 


to the bad trend in burglary and theft 
and in liability other than automobile, 
expressing the opinion that the casualty 
industry is confronted with an under- 
writing loss on burglary and theft and 
with a radical reduction in profit on lia- 
bility other than auto, both of which 
lines have been consistent profit makers 
for many years. He said that this re- 
versal is largely due to the action of the 
companies themselves in liberalizing cov- 
erage and reducing rates. “As to resi- 
dence burglary,” says the letter, “one 
major liberalization has been unsound 
and unnecessary.” Fe 


Must Consider Compensation 


It is with this general background, said 
Mr. Tuchbreiter, that the workmen’s 
compensation problem requires consid- 
eration. It is probable, he said, that the 
small profit of 1945 has disappeared 
1946; in other words, that under the 
generally favorable conditions existing 
this year, compensation has been on 
about a break-even basis. Continuing, 
the letter says: 

“One thing is certain—that even a 
moderate recession in full employment 
at high wages will inevitably bring an 
underwriting loss; the more severe the 
recession the more severe the loss. This 
development will be accelerated by re- 
cent rate reductions based upon past 
favorable experience, and, as everyone 
familiar with compensation rating meth- 
ods knows, it takes a long time before 
unfavorable experience results in rate 
increases. 

“If the other lines above referred to 
were not in such an unfortunate situa- 
tion, there would be no occasion for 
special concern as to compensation, but 
because of the whole picture the prob- 
ability of future underwriting loss on 
this major line becomes a matter of 
great concern to any conscientious man- 
agement. 


Something Must Be Done 


“We must ask ourselves the question: 
What can be done, or rather what should 
be done? Obviously something must be 
done. So we come in principle to the 
same problem which was the occasion of 
my letter pertaining to the automobile 
situation written nearly a year ago. We 
are again faced with the imperative ne- 
cessity of minimizing our loss.” 

Company management, said Mr. Tuch- 
breiter, in face of an emergency, must 
face the facts and by careful, painstak- 
ing and intelligent action, in cooperation 
with field representatives, minimize the 
less during the bad period and be pre- 
pared to undertz ike an aggressive build- 
ing campaign when the tide turns. 

Declaring that Continental Casualty 
proposes to follow this course, Mr. Tuch- 
breiter said: 

“This means, of course, that our home 
office underw riting department must un- 
dertake an immediate review of all out- 
standing compensation business and give 
careful scrutiny to all new offerings. I 
am sure that the underwriting depart- 
ment will receive your whole-hearted co- 
operation in this necessary task,” 


GRIMALDI ON PREVENTION 





Tells Engineers Accident Prevention 
Fundamentals Should Be Part of 
Engineering Courses 
Knowledge of accident prevention is 
as important to the engineer as are his 
basic sciences and mathematics, John V. 
Grimaldi, research engineer, said in a 
speech before the sixty-seventh annual 
conference of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, December 6. Mr. 


Grimaldi, a member of the National Con- 
servation Bureau, accident prevention di- 
vision of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, stressed the impor- 
tance of teaching the fundamentals of 
accident prevention in college engineer- 
ing courses. 

Pointing out that there are approxi- 
mately 262,000 engineers in the United 
States and that 10,000 more will be grad- 
uated in June, Mr. Grimaldi maintained 
“the time to impart a knowledge of acci- 
dent prevention is during the engineer’s 
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PLANET IN LARGER QUARTERS 
The Planet Imsurance Co., fire and 
marine affiliate of the Standard of De- 


troit Group, has acquired new and larger 


quarters in the home office building of 
the group. 
formative years in school, for as the 


engineer is trained so will he think 
when he takes his place in industry.” 








REINSURANCE LESSENS THE SHOCK! 


The anticipated expansion of the construction industries brings 


with it the possibility of catastrophes involving substantial public 


liability as well as compensation losses. When such disaster strikes, 


financial reimbursement ean stabilize the aftermath of serious 


casualty. We offer wide experience and extensive facilities to join 


with you in devising adequate protection. It is one of the advan- 


tages of dealing with the EXCESS. 


NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CASUALTY 


EAUESS 
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Personal Sales Appeal—The New 


Trend in Insurance Advertising 


Big Opportunity Today to Sell Public on Need for Insurance 
Merchandise; Less Emphasis on Institutional Copy Glori- 
fying Companies; Success of Under-Insurance Ads 


By ARTHUR JoycE 
Advertising Manager, Insurance Co. of North America Companies 





Spangler 


ARTHUR JOYCE 


new has been added to 


and liability insurance 


Something 
property adver- 


tising. Progressive capital stock com- 
panies are becoming more “sales-minded” 
in their approach to the consumer. At 
long last, they are trying to sell some- 
thing other than themselves. 

easiest and 


advertising 


Until a few years ago, the 
safest way to get magazine 
approved, was to shout hurrah for the 
companies in $64 words and brag about 
stability — forgetting, in 
that they had something 


their age and 


large measure, 


to sell; failing to explain to the public 
just what is that something and why 
Joe Smith and Mary Murphy should 


buy it. 

I don’t say that this institutional ap- 
peal was something the companies should 
not have done. Neither, would I imply 
that the build-up did not do a good job 
of establishing the prestige of stock com- 
panies in the public mind. It did. This 
is proved by the fact that today the 
public doesn’t have to be sold on capi- 
tal stock companies or on the value of 
capital stock insurance. Surveys show 
that a remarkable high percentage of 
assureds take stability for granted. 


Must Fight Harder for Consumer Dollar 


Today, the situation is different. 
Progressive capital stock companies 
recognize that this is a new and highly 
competitive era in which insurance ad- 
vertising must fight harder than ever 
for a share of the consumer's dollar— 
what with the great pent-up demand for 
all kinds of gadgets, to meet which there 
appears to be unlimited spending money. 
Insurance advertising’s big job now is 
to sell the need for insurance to pro- 
tect these investments. 

Fortunately, the companies have been 
doing something about it. Witness the 
splendid job that has been done during 
the past few years on under-insurance. 
A typical sales job—practical, sensible 
and believable. And, above all, sensible 
in its appeal, rather than institutional. 

By picturing and explaining in 50-cent 






words the disastrous results that could 
happen when an under-insured home and 
its contents are destroyed, this type of 
advertising creates a desire for more 
adequate coverage. It is especially. ef- 
fective when the advertising compares 
the cost of replacements today with 
values in force when the assured’s policy 
was first written since the public knows 
that prices of nearly everything have 
gone sky high. 

Why Under-Insurance Ads 
Sold Insurance 


It is axiomatic that desire for a pro- 
duct is the basic incentive for its pur- 
chase. Hence, the stupendous amount of 
fire insurance protection particularly, 
which has been sold since the drive on 
under-insurance got under way. How 
much of this increased premium income 
can be traced directly to national ad- 
vertising is anybody’s guess. But, you 
can count on this: if the campaign had 
not been so widespread and so effective, 
agents would have had a tough time 
selling all that extra coverage. This 
type of sales advertising has opened 
more doors for agency solicitations and 
has influenced more assureds to visit 
agents’ offices than any drives for busi- 
ness in many years. In fact, never be- 
fore has the public responded so freely 
to any capital stock insurance advertis- 
ing campaign. 

The answer is simple. The advertising 
sells something the public needs and 
wants. There is no “hurrah for us” ap- 
peal in it. Rather, it is aimed at the 
prospect’s own personal interest. Fur- 
thermore, it reflects an unselfish effort 
on the part of the companies to do a 
service for the insured, if you please, by 
explaining to him the importance of 
self-protection against financial loss in 


rou , a 
Group 
in ee Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





Aviation Insurance 


Home Office —_— 


All forms Casualty Insurance 
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°c AMERICAN =~ 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Nation-wide Claim Service 


the event of disaster. And, what better 
combination of sales and _ institutional 
advertising can anybody write! 

Furthermore, it is a campaign directed 
to “you” (the consumer) not to “us” 
(the companies). And because it un- 
selfishly offers something tangible at 
low cost to the millions of “yous” who 
read magazine advertising, it clicks. 
After all, “what’s in it for me,” not 
“what’s in it for us,” is the universal 
sales appeal for any product, whether 
it is soap or insurance. 


Casualty Insurance Advertising 


So much for fire insurance. Now, let’s 
look at casualty insurance advertising 
for a moment. Repeatedly, surveys have 
proved that more than 80% of the buy- 
ing public doesn’t even know what the 
term “casualty” means. And, almost 
88% of the public hasn’t a nickel’ s worth 
of casualty insurance other than what 
is on their automobiles. To the public 
generally, casualty insurance means just 
one thing—accident insurance. 

Comprehensive personal liability, bur- 
glary and worldwide theft, until recently, 
were out of this world to most laymen. 
I say recently because now something 
is being done to acquaint the public 
with the importance and value of these 
covers. For example, we have been 
featuring national magazine advertising 
on these covers for several years, pic- 
turing things that can happen to cause 
financial loss through law suits and 
damage verdicts and explaining how lit- 
tle it costs for protection against them. 

There is no use trying to educate the 
public by long-winded dissertations on 
what is meant by casualty insurance. 
Joe Smith and Mary Murphy don’t care 
what it means. It is a lot easier and 
far more effective to show some of the 
things that can happen and then offer 
the protection that covers these risks 
at such low prices the public cannot 
resist—for example, $10 for $10,000 worth 
of third-party liability protection. This 
is a “bargain basement” appeal, if there 
ever was one and the best door-opener 
imaginable for casualty agents to sell 
other lines to a “don’t know” but willing 
to learn audience of millions of pros- 
pects. 

Again, it’s the sales angle—the per- 
sonal touch—that clicks in casualty in- 
surance advertising, as it does in un- 
der-insurance in the fire field. Unless 
you can tell the prospect “what’s in 
it for him” and where and for how little 


he can buy it, you may be wasting good 
advertising money on an 


educational 


A Stock Company 


Orlando, Florida 








‘world, 


drive that won’t get a rise out of any- 
body but the copywriter. 


Appealing Psychological Approach 


All of which boils down to this: let’s 
encourage the present-day trend to make 
insurance advertising do a sales job. 
Let’s get away from featuring the in- 
stitutional type of copy that glorifies 
the company. Sell the public on the 
need for your merchandise. Tell John 
Smith and Mary Murphy “what’s in it 
for them’—not the company. Stress 
you and not us. Tell them the price, if 
and when you can. Or, at least, ex- 
plain how fire and casualty insurance 
costs less and offers broader coverage. 

That is an especially appealing psycho- 
logical approach in these days of higher 
prices—something that property and 
liability insurance companies can shout 
about a lot more than they do; some- 
thing that can’t fail to attract a vast 
listening and buying audience. 

There, briefly, you have the new sales 
trend in insurance advertising—an un- 
beatable sales approach—an appeal that 
has been tested by sellers of tangible 
products and one that will prove equally 
effective in the sale of intangibles such 
as insurance protection. 


Public Relations 
(Continued from Page 92) 


facets that have been recently added 
to the stone of casualty and surety pub- 
lic relations. I could mention many 
others. The association’s accomnlishments 
in public safety, fraudulent claim prac- 
tices, research, legislation, etc., have been 
told many times, but they can be retold 
year after year because it is a con- 
tinuing work. 

The individual companies are today 
more alert to the need for makin pub- 
lic relations articulate than ever in their 
history, and these companies too, are 
carrying on vast programs of public 
service, all contributing to the common 
welfare of the business as a whole. But 
it seems unnecessary to go into any of 
these details at this time. This article 
has only one purpose—dispelling the 
erroneous notion that the public rela- 
tions program of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives and its 
member companies is so small and nar- 
row that it can all be announced in a 
single press release some day next 
week, or the week after. 


Old Story With Association 


Public relations is an old story with 
the association. But it is also a big 
and growing story, the end of which I 
hope will never be reached. There are 
many things for us yet to learn about 
public relations, and in the honest 
knowledge of that fact the public re- 
lations committee and the efficient staff 
of the association are continuing the 
studies, to the end that casualty and 
surety ‘public relations shall be thorough, 
sound and helpful to all—our assureds, 
the producers, the employes and the 
companies. 

The economic and social state of the 
including our own country, is 
enough to alarm the most confirmed op- 
timist without any words of warning 
from me. The free enterprise system 
has vanished in many countries and 
even here at home it is on trial for its 
life. The first responsibility of everyone, 
regardless of position or calling, is to 
defend and interpret this system which 
is the very foundation of all of the 
other freedoms we cherish. The casualty 
and surety business can be counted on 
to do its part. 





TO OBSERVE 27th ANNIVERSARY 

The Hawkeye Casualty of Des Moines 
will observe its twenty-seventh anni- 
versary with a record-breaking business 
being set during the year. Since it was 
founded, the company has grown to be 
one of the leading casualty companies 
in the middlewest with a coverage of 
twenty-one states. 
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A. & H. Results for First 10 Months 
Point to 1946 As a Banner Year 


Premium and loss ratio figures reported by leading A. & H. companies for the 
first ten months of 1946 point to the fact that this year will be one of the best from 


a production standpoint. 
reporting 77% gain. 


Increases are being shown all along the line, one company 
Loss ratios are slightly higher on individual lines, and show an 


encouraging improvement on Group A. & H. In the following the executives of com- 
panies, both large and small, report their results and express their views on the 


outlook for the coming year: 


The Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, 
the largest single line writer of A. & 
H., reports premium writings of $47,500,- 
000 up to November 1 compared with 
$40,944,531 for the same period of 1945. 
Loss ratio is five points higher than last 
year, with no appreciable change in 
Group A. & H. experience. Sam C, Car- 
roll, vice president of this company, 
says: “I see no reason why premium 
volume should not continue to grow in 
1947. However, I look for a higher loss 
ratio... and perhaps the surpluses ac- 
cumulated by the companies during the 
lush years will come in mighty handy.” 

Metropolitan Life, whose 1945 A. & H. 
yolume on individual and Group com- 
bined was $54,800,436, reports substantial 
gains in both these departments for 
the first ten months. Loss ratio on 
its individual lines is up slightly, but an 
encouraging downward trend is shown 
in the Group A. & H. loss ratio. This 
company’s experience is significant as it 
is the leading writer of A. & H. lines 
in the country. 

Continental Casualty, closing another 
great production year, reports $23,242,- 
391 in A. & H. premiums for first ten 
months, an increase of $5,658,415. A 
record of 28 million for the full year 
is in sight which will produce a 334% 
vain over 1945. J. M. Smith, vice presi- 
dent in charge of A. & H. operations, 
explains: 

“Our combined expense and loss ratios 
for ten months have increased sufficiently 
to reduce our percentage of underwrit- 
ing profit for the first nine months by 
about a third. This increase is equally 
divided between expense ratio and loss 
ratio, Our group loss ratios are lower 
while our individual business, which is 
responsible for most of our volume, is 
up a few points. This is due primarily 
to last winter’s flu and a gradual rise in 
hospitalization loss ratios.” 

Looking ahead, Mr. Smith anticipates 
continued increase in wage costs which 
may not be offset by a continued sub- 
stantial volume increase. Likewise, he 
forsees a continued rise in hospitaliza- 
tion loss ratios as more hospital facili- 
ties become available and the public 
more _ hospital addition, 
moral hazard will increase with unem- 
ployment, so A. & H. loss ratios may 
be affected adversely. But he is opti- 
mistic as to outlook for production in- 
creases, 

The Travelers advises: Our paid com- 
mercial A. & H. premiums, excluding 
Group and non-cancellable, are well 
ahead for the first ten months. But 
similar figures for Group accident,and 
sickness are behind 1945. The loss ratio 
on the commercial business is creeping 
up slightly. Group experience is better 
than in 1945. “The outlook is favorable 
for premium growth, but underwriting 
experience in the commercial lines will 
not be as good as in the war years. 
Conversely, the Group experience will 
probably level off to a more satisfactory 
basis,” says an official of this company. 

Indemnity Co. of North America, 
whose 1945 net premiums in A. & H. 
were $1,223,199, will show a 10% de- 
crease in this year’s writings due to ter- 
mination of war contracts in connection 
with which a substantial volume of pre- 
mium was written in the first half of 
1945. Its loss ratios are also showing 


conscious. In 


a slight upward trend, indicative of a 
return to normal. 

W. E. Kipp, assistant secretary of this 
company, expects increased production 
in 1947 at about the same rate as en- 
joyed in 1946, barring a business set- 
back. 

Neither production nor underwriting 
will be as easy as in the war years; loss 
ratios will be higher. Furthermore, be- 
cause a larger percentage of people will 
be unemployed and more doctors avail- 
able, the result will be more numerous 
calls and higher medical costs. 

Connecticut General— This company 
will show about a 12% advance in A. 
H. writings for the year compared with 
over $11,900,000 for 1945. Loss ratio is 
about 5% higher than last year. 

National Casualty Co. reports $6,300,- 
000 for the first ten months, a premium 
gain of about 30%, with loss ratio up 
about two points. 

Business Men’s Assurance is ahead 
19.3% in ordinary A. & H. writings and 
22.1% in Group writings for the first ten 
months, total volume up to November 1 
being $5,748,618. Aggregate loss ratio on 
this business stood at 52.9% compared 
with 52.2% for the same period of 1945. 

Inter-Ocean Casualty showed 6% in- 
crease in production for the ten months 
or a total of $2,375,657. Loss ratio was 
39.3% compared with 37.7% in the 1945 
period. At to the outlook W. G. AI- 
paugh, president of the company, says: 

“There are many factors that will en- 
ter into the operating experience of our 
business during the coming year. While 
| believe it will be one where conditions 
are such that we may continue to show 
an increase in premiuns, I do feel that 
our big bulge has taken place. But there 
is no reason why there cannot be con- 
sistent gains made from year to year. 

“Our experience has always been that 
during periods of unemployment, our 
underwriting profits always hit the to- 
boggan and the severity of any depres- 
sion which we may have and which many 
people feel is certain to come, will de- 
termine how adverse an experience we 








will have as far as profits are concerned. 
Personally, I am rather optimistic—I do 
not believe that we are going to have 
“tough sledding.” If we do, it should not 
last for a long period of time.” 

Combined Mutual Casualty, Chicago, 
reports gross premium writings for the 
first ten months of more than $2,000,000, 
which was a 77% increase over the same 
period of 1945. Loss ratios for this per- 
iod, on basis of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned was 42.96% compared with 
34.17% last year. W. Clement Stone, 
president of this company, anticipates in 
1947 a minimum premium volume of $5,- 
500,000. 7 

United States F. & G.—Net premiums 
written for A. & H. lines up to Novem- 
ber 1 were $1,346,826 compared with $1,- 
250,779 in the 1945 period, or a gain of 
7.7%. 

Maryland Casualty—This company’s 
accident writings are ahead 13.6% and its 
health volume 12.5%, while Group A. & 
H. premiums have dropped 7.4% for the 
first ten months. Total writings in this 
line up to November 1 were $1,744,197. 
F. L. Templeman, A. & H. manager, re- 
ports that loss ratios on individual as 
well as Group business are lower than 
they were in the same period of 1945. 

Willis B. Hulse, vice president, The 
Educators of Lancaster, Pa., points to 
ten months’ writings of $712,062 or a 
gain of 7.63% over the 1945 period. Loss 
ratio on the Group portion of this busi- 
ness is higher; but on individual policies 
a slight drop in loss ratio is indicated. 
Speaking of the outlook, Mr. Hulse said: 

“The year 1947 will usher in the be- 
ginning of a new economic cycle with a 
decrease in premium growth in some 
types of accident and health policies and 
an increase in other types. By and 
through an intensive agency building 
program, the Educators looks forward to 
a higher percentage of increase in pre- 
mium growth in 1947. Industry-wise, 
however, I feel that the percentage of 
increase enjoyed during the past seven 
years will not be maintained until indus- 
trial reconversion is complete.” 

Union Mutual of Portland—This com- 
pany’s ten months’ premium score is 
about $915,000, a gain of 14% over the 
1945 period. Loss ratios are generally 
higher, and the increase in claim losses 
on Group insurance “is coming mainly 
from the larger cases.” Clifton W. Mc- 
Neill, second vice president, sees good 
prospects ahead for 1947 increases, his 
observation being: 

“When a few of- our post-war prob- 
lems are disposed of general business 
will be good and our business will be 
good. I think it would be foolish to ex- 
pect production in underwriting to be as 
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easy as it was during the war years but 
I do not look for any ‘tough sledding.’ ” 

Federal Life & Casualty—For the first 
ten months this company increased its 
A. & H. volume by more than 38%. As 
to the outlook, Fred Grainger, vice presi- 
dent, believes that 1947 will be a year in 
which companies will assume a more lib- 
eral attitude in their underwriting 
“which should make possible volume in- 
creases and give more people protection 
even though there should be a general 
tightening up of business conditions.” 

Empire State Mutual Life of James- 
town, N. Y.—A gain of 33 1/3% in pre- 
mium volume is expected this year. Mor- 
gan O. Doolittle, president of this com- 
pany, believes that loss ratios will com- 
pare favorably with the past two or 
three years, and expresses his optimism 
in the future. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty — Pre- 
mium volume for first ten months is 
ahead by 8%. Total business to Novem- 
ber 1 amounted to $850,000. Loss ratios 
are slightly higher than 1945, due to in- 
creasing frequency of auto accidents. 
Viewing the year ahead, Paul W. Stade, 
assistant secretary of this company, 
says: 

“The prospect in 1947 is definitely in 
the direction of increasing losses, due 
primarily to the withdrawal of war-time 
restrictions on driving and greatly in- 
creasing automobile traffic. This is a 
serious problem, which no ‘section of the 
public can afford to disregard. Experi- 
ence during the war years is no criterion 
for what we can expect in the post-war 
era and it is the responsibility of all 
who have the public interest at heart to 
look ahead as well as behind.” 

Pennsylvania Casualty produced $737,- 
(O00 in the first ten months, an increase 
of about 20% over the 1945 period. On 
individual business the loss ratio was 
44% for the period, compared with 47% 
for the entire year 1945. Over-all Group 
experience developed a loss ratio for 
the ten months of 71% compared with 
74% for the twelve months of 1945. 

Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
N. %., estimates net premium writings at 
$350,000 up to November 1, which is 7% 
greater than the same period of 1945. 
This percentage of increase, Edward A. 
Hauschild, assistant secretary of that 
company, points out, would be much 
higher except for the fact that a big pre- 
mium loss on a large franchise case in- 
volving. a war industry had to be ab- 
sorbed. Loss ratios are about 4% higher 
than a year ago, he reports. 

Professional Insurance Corp., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.. made an increase of 36.6% for 
the first ten months with loss ratios that 
were about the same as last year. How- 
ever, this company reports some in- 
creases in Group loss ratio and a de- 
crease in the direct pay plans. This is 
attributed to the fact that employment 
has somewhat eased up, and it is easier 
for an employe to get off from work. 

As to the outlook, C. E. Waller, presi- 
dent of this company, says: “If the com- 
panies will continue to study the plans 
of operation, the coverages they are of- 
fering, and the policyholder service thev 
are providing, they will go forward and 
develop a larger volume of business. 
Thus, there is no reason why A. & H. 
executives need to worrv about unfa- 
vorable loss experience. The next few 
years, however, will not be as favorable 
as during the war years.” 

Illinois Bankers Life of Monmouth, 
Ill., made a gain of 20% in volume for 
the first ten months, producing $610,000 
in premiums. Loss ratios on individual 
A. & H. business went up 2.25% com- 
pared with the 1945 period. O. F. Davis, 
secretary of this company, is optimistic 
as to the 1947 prospects for premium 
growth but thinks that claim ratios will 
be up and underwriting profit down. 

Inter-State Business Men’s Accident 
of Des Moines is ahead for the year in 
writings and its loss ratios are running 
about even with 1945, with Group ex- 
perience improved. Geo. W. Young, sec- 
retary of this company, says that 1947 
premiums will not grow as rapidly as in 
1946. Reason: The public must fill a 
five-vear gan on buying of household 
equipment, clothing, automobiles, etc. 
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Brooklyn Brokers Install 


Officers 


For 1947; All-Industry Bills Debated 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation, Inc. will mark its thirty-fifth 
anniversary year in 1947 and under the 
aggressive leadership of Thomas J. 
Clark, now in his third term as presi- 
dent, this organization will add still fur- 
ther to its laurels. Clark and his 
fellow officers were installed at a well- 
attended luncheon meeting December 4 
at the Old Clarendon, Brooklyn. On 
hand as interested observers were Les- 
ter D. Egbert, president of the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of New York; 
George L, Sullivan, past president, Gen- 
eral Brokers Association of Metropolitan 
District, Inc.; August B. Sole, president, 
3rooklyn Hire Agents Association; Mor- 


timer L. Nathanson, chairman of the 
joint brokers association council; Samsin 
Falk, president, Independent Brokers 


Association, and Moses Light, president, 

3ronx Insurance Brokers Association, 
who recently celebrated his fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary. 


Installation by Typermass 


Appropriately, Carl E. Typermass, New 
York Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, did the honors in the installation 
ceremony and besides President Clark 
he welcomed the following officers to 
their respective posts: First vice presi- 
dent, Max A. Pulver; second vice presi- 
dent, Alfred I. Jaffe ; third vice presi- 
dent, William Kennedy; _ secretary, 
Harry G. Ellis; treasurer, E. C. Mac- 
Cormack. Mr. Typermass then asked 
newly-elected members of the executive 
committee to stand up and be recog- 
nized. The list includes Victor A, Gau- 
thier, Harold Fleischer, J. E. Fries, 
Alex Goldberger, H. L. Heistad, Paul H. 
Hempel, Max Klotz, Peter 
Charles A. Merante, Frank C. Meyer, 
Mortimer L, Nathanson, Herbert J. Pohs, 
Fred H. Schmidt, Nicholas W. Sichenze, 
James W. Smith and John B. Swift. 

The late Nat Lee Colin, prominent life 
insurance general agent in Brooklyn, was 
a member of this committee until his un- 
timely death last summer, and President 
Clark called upon those attending the 
luncheon to rise for a minute of silent 
prayer in his memory, 


Sawyer and Rosensweig in Action 


Headline speakers at this meeting 
were Judge E. W. Sawyer, counsel for 
the National “Association of Insurance 
Brokers and the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, and Charles 
S. Rosensweig, editor, Insurance Advo- 
cate. Both gave their views on the All- 
Industry Commissioners’ rate regulatory 
bills, and both were impressive. 

At the same time the Brooklyn brok- 
ers heard Max M. Turshen, senior mem- 
ber of the New York Assembly insur- 
ance committee, give a few lowdowns on 
legislation in Albany. He said that bills 
fall into two categories—the do’s and 
the don’t’s. Some of these measures, even 
though well intended and_ sponsored, 
would be harmful to brokers if they be- 
came law. So it’s necessary for such bills 
to be labelled “don’t pass.” This led 
Mr. Turshen to say that he was the first 
to kill a bill of his own when it was 
pointed out to him why it would be 
harmful. He said the brokers’ legisla- 
tive committee has done an excellent job 
in keeping him informed on insurance 
trends and developments, and he hoped 
such assistance would continue. 

Assemblyman Turshen added to his 
reputation when he declared: “I’m for 





A. Locke, 


the brokers, first, last and always.” He 
urged that they continue to enhance 
their prestige until the point is reached 
when they will enjoy professional stand- 
ing such as doctors and lawyers. 


Sawyer “Clears the Record” 


Judge Sawyer, speaking on the sub- 
ject, “Clearing the Record,” stressed as 
he has in previous addresses the need 
for a minimum degree of regulat‘on un- 
der the All-Industry bills. He declared 
that the origin of the “minimum” regu- 
lation set forth in the proposal of his 
two producer organizations stemmed 
from the suggestion of the law comm‘t- 
tee of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, which concluded after painstak- 
ing study, that this “minimum” is the 
strictest regulation that price-fixing com- 
rigs should consider. Continuing 
Mr. Sawyer said: 


“We have no serious objection to efforts to 
obscure the principles and purposes of our sug- 
gestion except so far as it prevents consideration 
of the only practical suggestion for a compro- 
mise that would insure the adoption of the 
All-Industry bills in many states. It does not 
alter the position of our members who would 
have sought the degree of control con- 
sistent with protection of price-fixing combina- 
tions even had our suggestion been adopted. 

“After deciding that our proposal was without 
merit, principally because there was no differ- 
ence between our ‘minimum’ and the All-Indus- 
try bills, the All-Industry Committee then pro- 
ceeded to consider the so-called Moser amend- 


least 


ment, a good illustration of one method of com- 
promise between the extremes we suggested. 

“Within the past few weeks there have been 
made public bills developed in Pennsylvania and 
Vermont, both of which are squarely within the 
extremes we suggested. Several other proposed 
bills that I have seen, but which have not been 
made public, also fall between these 
Our proposal was that bills of this nature, which 
change only the control over rates, be regarded 
as acceptable so long as they did not depart 
from the type of regulation of the All-Industry 
bills and remained within extremes regarded as 
safe by the All-Industry Committee.” 


extremes. 


Encouraged to Keep Up the Fight 


3efore closing Judge Sawyer said: 
“We have not given up hope that the ad- 
visability of adoption of our suggestion 
for compromise will eventually become 
apparent to enough company executives 
to insure its serious consideration. The 
presidents of two companies, the Boston 
Insurance Co. and the Fireman’s Fund, 
have openly declared against the strict 
control of rates set forth in the All- 
Industry bills. Both of these companies 
are, and for many years have been, mem- 
bers of price-fixing combinations. 

“Many other company executives, who 
believe they cannot presently openly op- 
pose the position taken by the rating 
organizations, of which they are mem- 
bers, have expressed to us their agree- 
ment with our proposal and have encour- 
aged us to keep up the fight.” 


Insurance Disunity Show Staged, Says 


Rosensweig 
Editor Rosensweig captioned his ad- 
dress “Staging an Insurance Disunity 


Show” and in thereof he 
said: 

“If the conflicting viewpoints and the 
seemingly irreconcilable proposals on 
state rate regulatory systems, which are 
being aired on public platforms and be- 
fore interim legislative committees, may 
be deemed curtain ra‘sers to the activi- 
ties which will be waged by some of its 
different segments before the many state 
legislatures next year, then the insur- 


explanation 
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Kere's a new premium budget plan that gives insurance 
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ance industry is doomed to be presented 
as a sorry spectacle of disunity. Actually 
it will be a distorted drama, but the re- 
sultant damage to insurance can be as 
severe and as unmerited as if the dis- 
unity were real.” 

After tracing the events which led up 
to the present crisis and referring par- 
ticularly to the SEUA case and Public 
Law 15, Mr. Rosensweig said in support 
of the All-Industry Committee: “Of the 
work done by this committee it may be 
said that never in the annals of insur- 
ance was an undertaking approached 
with more zeal, intelligence and forth- 
rightness. Operating in close contact 
with committees of the Insurance Com- 
missioners, the ‘model’ rating bills it pro- 
duced deserve unbounded commendation. 
This does not mean that the bills are 
the last word in rate regulation, but as- 
suredly they offer a most illuminating 
pattern. The committee itself recognized 
that the science of rate making is a 
progressive one and that as time passes 
changes and improvements will suggest 
themselves.” 

After paying his respects Judge 
Sawyer and his views, Mr. Rosensweig 
concluded that basic opposition to the 
All-Industry bills “stems from companies 
and producers who seek to retain large 

national risks under the kind of compe- 
titive arrangements which prevail in the 
open and unregulated states as well as 
in some regulated states. While they 
subscribe in principle to the requirement 
that rates ‘shall not be excessive, ing ide- 
quate or unfairly discriminatory,’ they 
try to devise legislative fictions which 
they believe will somehow overcome the 
law of economics. If they seek to usher 
in Federal regulation, they are on ‘the 
right path. What good the change would 
do them, is hard to tell. But they are 
not likely to succeed. The states will not 
readily surrender their hold on insurance 
regulation and the vast majority of in- 
surance workers do not want them to.” 


Kingsbury Heads Eastern 
Chapter, CPCU Society 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Chapter of the Society of the Chartered 
Property & Casualty Underwriters the 

elected: 

Edward H. Kingsbury, 
New York: vice 
president, Abraham J, Wohlreich, agent, 
Newark, N. J.; secretary-treasurer, Sam 
uel M. Williams, Jr., Maryland Casualty 
Co., Newark. 


following officers were 
President, 


Royal Indemnity Co., 


TYPERMASS BUFFALO SPEAKER 





N. Y. Deputy Supt. Speaks on Comming- 
ling Situation Before C, & S. Club; 
No Department Action Until 1947 

Carl Typermass, deputy superinten- 
dent, New York Insurance Department, 
spoke December 5 before the Casualty 
& Surety Club of Buffalo on the sub- 
ject of “Commingling.” Mr. Typermass 
has been conducting committee meetings 
in connection with this important prob- 
lem in New York, and is up-to-date on 
all angles. He has indicated that the 
New York Department’s decision on the 
matter will not. be ready until after the 
first of the year. 

At the Buffalo meeting Mr. Typer- 
mass was introduced by Jay Rose, sec- 
retary of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, 





Excess Promotes Kelly 
To Assistant Secretary 


Excess Insurance Co. of 
nounces the appointment of 
Kelly as assistant secretary. Mr. Kelly 
joined the company in 1936 and, since 
1944, has been manager of the claim de- 
partment. 

Before coming with Excess, Mr. Kelly 
was with the Liquidation Bureau of the 
New York Insurance Department for 


America an- 
Francis H. 


five years. He is a graduate of Rochester 
Johns. 


University and St. 
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Three-point Home Safety Program 
Progresses Under Marjorie May 


Greater New York Safety Council Sponsors Home Safety In- 
spection Program in Schools; Kathleen Devine and Ellen 
McKeon Session Arrangers for March Meeting 


Marjorie B. May, who was appointed 


last August as director of the home 
safety division of the Greater New 
York Safety Council, already has a 


three-point program under way, as fol- 
lows: 

The home safety inspection program 
in the public, elementary and secondary 
schools of the five boroughs of Greater 
New York; the program for the home 
safety section of the Greater New York 
Safety Council’s seventeenth annual con- 
vention and exposition to be held March 
25-28 is being formulated and the home 
safety committee of the council is in 
process of being revised to create re- 
newed interest in the home safety pro- 
gram. It is the belief that by the first 
of the year, the latter two sections of 
the program will have been completed. 

For the home safety division of the 
council's convention, Kathleen K. Devine 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
and Ellen D. McKeon, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., have been ap- 
pointed session arrangers and Mrs. May 
is vice-chairman of the program division 
of the council in charge of the home 


satety section. 
Mrs. May’s Career 
Mrs. May is well equipped by edu- 


cation and experience to conduct this 
important division of the council’s work 
and to supervise its expanding program. 
She majored in physical education at 
New York University, where she re- 
ceived her B. S. degree and earned a 
scholarship to the NYU center for Safe- 
ty Education where she is continuing 
her work for her master’s degree in 
safety education. 

She joined the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health in 1943 and in 1944 was 
assigned to assist in the city’s home 
safety program. This program included 
demonstrations and community organ- 
ization in the east Harlem and lower 
East Side districts. She conducted the 
in-service training of 1,200 nurses and 
inspectors and members of the city’s 
health educational staff. 

With this background of experience 
in home safety work in the city itself, 
Mrs. May is a “natural” to take her 
place in the conduct of the home safety 
inspection program sponsored by the 
Board of Education of New York City, 
the safety bureau of the Police Depart- 
ment, the Greater New York Safety 
Council and the Catholic Schools of the 
Archdicese of New York. Special re- 
quests to include the Adult Education 
Division of the Board of Education 
and the Board of Secular Education, 
United Yeshivos, came too late to fit 
into the timing of the origin of the 
inspection program, but they joined in 
about two weeks after the program 
was initiated. 

Runs With Precision 


The program is being run with clock- 
like precision. The council printed ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 copies of the list. 
The packages were picked up by the 
Police Department trucks and delivered 
to the schools on or about November 7. 
The blanks were distributed to the 
children November 14 and the count of 
returns sent to the council November 


28. Plans are being made for the tabula- 
tion of a sampling of the completed 
lists at an early date. 

The list itself is carefully prepared to 
link up the interests of the family as 
a unit; to point out to the adult the 
inherent dangers of the home and to 


give the child a pride of achievement in 
persuading the parent to fill in the list 
and to help make the inspection, while 
instilling in the young mind the habits 
of safety. It is dedicated to “The Safe 
and Happy Family.” 

The list is addressed to the parent 
or guardian by Superintendent of 
Schools John E. Wade, who says: 


Home Is Not Safe 


“Do you know that each year acci- 
dents kill more children between one 
and 19 years of age than the combina- 
tion of eight of the most common dis- 
eases of childhood, such as, pneumonia 
and infantile paralysis? Over half of 
the fatalities are the result of home ac- 
cidents. It is obvious then that Home 


is not the safest place in the world. 
However, it is a simple job to make 
your home safe. This does not mean 
building a new home or buying new 
household equipment. Making your home 
safer, may mean keeping roller skates 
off floors, turning pot handles away from 
the edge of the stove, or disposing of 
rubbish. 

“Won’t you cooperate with us by in- 
specting your home to discover the 
hazards which may cause accidents. 
With your child, make a careful inspec- 
tion of your home, and then make every 
effort to correct the hazards found. Con- 
sider carefully each question on the 
home safety inspection list. Each item 
may be a source of danger. When you 
have completed the inspection and have 
answered each question, tear off the 
certificate of inspection from the list of 
questions and have your child return 
both to his teacher. In this way the 
school will have the information it needs 
concerning conditions in the district 
without identifying any individual person 
or home. Please give this matter your 
attention at once for the safety of your 
family.” 

At the bottom of the list as the certi- 
ficate of inspection, signed by parent 
and child with agreement to eliminate 


the dangers found and a pledge to us 
every effort to prevent accidents an: 
fires in the home. This certificate i 
returned to the school by the child an 
on these certificates, the final return: 
will be compiled. With a “yes” and “no’ 
check list, the following are the ques 
tions asked: 
List of Questions 

“Have all small rugs been tacked dow: 
or ‘skid-proofed, and stair covering: 
securely fastened ? 

“Are windows safely screened 01 
barred to prevent children from falling 
through ? 

“Do you carry loads so large you 
can’t see what is ahead of you? 

“Do you always use something strong 
and steady like a firm step ladder in- 
stead of a box when reaching for high 
places? 

“Do you wipe up spilled liquids o1 
grease right away? 

“Do the smokers of your family smoke 
in bed or when dozing in a chair? 

“When using the oven or broiler, 
do you stand to one side to light the 
burners ? 

“Are flammables like benzene, naptha 
and gasoline used and kept in your 
home ? 

“Do you keep matches in a covered 








personal profits! 


drug store. 


fountain. 





RX FOR PROFITS 


Here’s a brand new prescription that packs vitamin sales punch for your 


Continental offers a general liability contract for druggists, newly designed 
to cover legal liability for professional errors and accidents to the public 
occurring in, on or away from drug store premises. Included is coverage for: 


1) injury, sickness, disease or death resulting from the preparation, sale or 
misdelivery of any prescription, or of any products customarily sold by a 


2) improper preparation or service of food or drink at the drug store soda 


3) any accidents to the public occurring in or on the premises, as well as 
any accidents away from the premises in which a messenger may be involved 
(excluding auto liability). 


Start prescribing for your community druggists this week. A letter will bring 
you more information. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


910 South Michigan Avenue “- 


This policy not accepted in N. Y., N. J., N. C., and La. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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with nobody to be hurried off to school. 


No hands have been at your typewriter, 
f ° 99 and your book is where you saw it last. 
es tn ar ane You can listen undisturbed to the radio, 


with nobody on your lap. You can 
leisurely scan your newspaper without 
being importuned to repeat a chapter 
wo members of McDaniel & Company (N. Y. City agency) have long made it a of Dick Tracey. You are free from the 
practice to collect unusual poems or articles. The habit has given them and their embarrassment of attempting answers 
friends pleasure. Sam A. Mehorter and Fred W. Mezey of that firm find this habit to an endless patter and repetition of 
has given them a greater enjoyment of the printed word. And so, this week, in place “why”? 
of the usual nonsense which occupies this space almost every week—we give you “The You have no use for the word “don’t,” 
Empty Years,” author unknown, which ts contributed by ir. Mesey as being an un- nd ended is the invasion of your pri- 
usually good bit of writing which will be enjoyed by all and particularly appreciated acy. Your meals are served promptly, 














by parents. We feel that it is especially appropriate at this time of the year. and you don’t have to accommodate 
h Sere liate ae yourself to a juvenile diet. At the table 
MERVIN L. LANE. there are no arguments over the desira- 
Life has a strange resemblance to an to sing the glad tidings of your return, Dility of vitamins; no pleading with 
accordion. You start small, and gradu- There are no sleds or tricycles to trip #!Kative dwadlers. For the first time 
ally work into full voice ... first a wife, over on the front porch, no forgotten '".2@S long as you can remember, you 
then children, then grandchildren. And _ doll to salvage. There are no crayons ‘OV Supremacy In your Own abode . . . 
then things go the other way. The ac- in your ashtray, no scraps of embryo #4 you are as ill at ease as a liberated 
| cordion folds up. Suddenly you find art lying on the floor. The scissors are canary! ; 
: yourself in an empty house. where you left them and no pictures When, at night, you crawl between 
| You live with echos. There are no have been clipped from your magazines. ‘OUT — = — yr genic on 
: twinkling little legs following your se- A New Peace at Breakfast ni hi a se Miceniag = nd Pp -_ 
| date pace of a morning, to that limit of There are no greasy fingerprints on ee f eae hel a. 
j the habitable world—the street corner. the piano, no penciled scribblings on the Wher a tk me grog ; | 
| At twilight, there are no sharp eyes to wall. The doorknob is no longer sticky. oe Fy ee ee or Pe 
| descry you at the horizon, no gay treble There is a new peace at breakfast, (Continued on Page 114) 


MARJORIE B. MAY 





+ metal container where children cannot ee ee 
reach them? =— 

“Are poisons like lye, insect-sprays and 
disinfectants kept high on shelves where 
children cannot reach them? : 

“Do you always read the label on 
' a box or bottle before using the con- 
4 tents? 

“Do you keep knives in a wall rack 
or in a special place in a drawer where 
they may not expose you to cuts? 

“Would you touch an electric switch 
or appliance when any part of the body 
is wet? 

‘Do you keep electric cords in good 
repair—throwing away those that can- 
not be fixed? 

“Is it safe to put a young baby to 
sleep in a bed with a pillow and with- 
out pinning the covers securely? 

i “Are objects and toys small enough 
: to be swallowed, safe playthings for 
young children? 

“Is a window kept opened slightly 
while a gas or kerosene heater is in 
use? 

“Are boxes and objects placed on 
shelves so that they will not fall off? 

“Do you know the location of the 
nearest fire alarm box, and the correct 
way to call the Fire Department ?” 
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“WATER DAMAGE LOSSES” 





Aetna C. & S. Publishes Bookiet on 
Combination Residence and 
Water Damage Insurance 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. has 
issued a booklet, “Water Damage 
Losses” with a letter to producers point- 
ing out that snow and ice are just 
around the corner and the possibility ‘ 
of inadequate fuel this winter does not 


. P ‘ e 
make this picture too bright. Knowledge 1S power. To this end, Standard of Detroit 


“This means water damage losses,” rapes : 2 
says the letter, “especially with respect maintains an insurance training school for employees and agents of the com- 
, 


to sprinkler systems, water tanks and panies of the Group. In this school, the students receive a thorough training 
general plumbing fixtures. Water dam- in the fundamentals and practices of underwriting, production, claim and other 
age and sprinkler leakage insurance is insurance functions, thus enlarging the opportunity of both agent and employee. 


the z I / ’ ne i 

prin sao) pak pang pag — Ask your Standard field man for the complete details of this training course or 
water damage policy and the recently 
broadened sprinkler leakage contract 
are readily saleable to a large number 
of Feet buyers. 

“With respect to residences, these 
types of losses can be covered ‘by our STANDARD OF DETROIT GROUP 


combination residence policy which, in ‘anda : : 
| addition to the above, includes compre- st rd Accident Insurance Compeny * Detroit 


enn aa OURASLEEAT A 





write the home office, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


hensive personal liability coverage for Planet Insurance Company ° Detroit 
acts of the assured and his household : 
involving bodily injury and property Pilot Insurance Company + Toronto 
damage losses. Some other features of 
the combination residence policy are 
the coverage for glass breakage and 
damage by automobile or aircraft. 
“Many producers capitalize on the 
sale of so-called seasonal insurance. 
This is the time to get busy on these 
coverages.” 
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Record Attendance a 
N. Y. Federation Meeting 


SEN. FERGUSON IS SPEAKER 





J. R. Lawley of Buffalo Elected Presi- 
dent; Michelsen and Garrett Re- 
elected; Annual Reports Given 





The Insurance Federation of New 
York, Inc., one of the largest in the 
country, held its annual meeting and 


luncheon, Wednesday, December 11, at 
Hotel Commodore, New York, and 
elected as president for the coming year 
James R. Lawley, Buffalo agent who is 
a partner in the general agency of Hill, 
Heussler & Lawley, Inc. He succeeds 
William H. Lucas, Le Roy, N. Y. agent, 
who hase been president for the past 
two years. The business session, held 
Wednesday morning, was featured by 
the annual reports of retiring President 
Lucas, Secretary-Counsel Everette H. 
Hunt and other officers. 

\ record-breaking attendance marked 
the luncheon which was given in honor 


of the Insurance Commissioners, and 
which featured the address of United 
States Senator Homer Ferguson of 


Michigan. A total of over 1,500 insur- 
ance men and women, representing all 
types of business, filled the grand ball- 
room of the Commodore. President Lu- 
cas extended a word of welcome and 
then turned the meeting over the Gus- 
tave R. Michelsen of Hall & Henshaw, 
New York, executive committee chair- 
man, who served ably as toastmaster. 

James R. Lawley, president-elect, was 
introduced to the assemblage and ex- 
pressed appreciation of the high honor 
bestowed upon him. 

Superintendent Robert E. Dineen of 
New York, who as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has put in an exceedingly 
busy week, was given a big hand when 
introduced by Mr. Michelsen. He 
brought greetings from the Commis- 
sioners’ organization. 

Culver Introduces Sen. Ferguson 

Then Bernard M. Culver, board chair- 
man of the America Fore Insurance 
Group of Fire and Casualty Companies, 
introduced Senator Ferguson who made 
an outstanding address. 

Miss Anne Chieffo, soloist, of the 
Home Insurance Group, gave added in- 
terest to an outstanding insurance gath- 
ering by singing the National Anthem 
as the luncheon got under way, and 
“God Bless America” at its conclusion. 

G. A. Buckingham, secretary, New 
York Board of Trade, functioned effi- 
ciently on seating arrangements for the 
gathering, serving with Thomas D. 
Hughes, Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Co., 
who was the luncheon chairman. 

Election of Officers 


The officers elected for the coming 





COHEN MADE ACTING MANAGER 





Assumes Post With Executives’ Associa- 
tion After Foster Resigned as 
C. & S. Manager 

General Manager J. Dewey Dorsett of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
I-xecutives announces the appointment 
of David Q. Cohen as acting manager of 
the fidelity and surety department. Mr. 
Cohen’s appointment is made following 
the resignation of Alexander Foster who, 
as announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week, left to become assist- 
ant manager of the Airlines Terminal 
Corp., New York City. 

Mr. Cohen joined the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives staff in 
1939 and became assistant to Mr. Foster 
in 1941. He served as acting manager 
of the fidelity and surety department for 
two years while Mr, Foster was in the 
Navy. Mr. Cohen is a member of the 
New York State Bar Association, New 
York County Lawyers Association, New 
York Surety Company Claim Men’s 
Forum, Surety Managers Association of 
the City of New York, Surety Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York, and the Insurance Society of New 
York. 





year in addition to Mr. Lawley, include 
the following: Vice presidents—Robert 
H. Poggenburg, Brooklyn agent, newly 
named; John C. Stott of Norwich, N. Y., 
past president, New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, and Albert C. 
Deisseroth of Syracuse, who now heads 
that association; Charles J. Schoen, Mt. 
Vernon, all reelected. 


Edward S. Poole, Albany, treasurer, 
and Everette H. Hunt, Albany, secretary- 
counsel, were both reelected to their re- 
spective posts. The office of assistant 
treasurer was created and Lyman C. 
Poole, also of Albany, was elected to 
that position. 

On the executive committee the Fed- 
eration indicated its appreciation of the 
fine work during the past two years by 
Gustave R. Michelsen as chairman and 
James R. Garrett, National Casualty Co., 
New York, as vice chairman, by reelect- 
ing them to these high posts. Newly 
elected to this committee were the fol- 
lowing: Former State Senator Robert S. 
Bainbridge, Staten Island, N. Y.; Robert 
V. Branion, manager, Eastern depart- 
ment of the Zurich; Harold D. Dyke, 
manager of the Travelers in Syracuse; 
Lester D. Egbert of Brown Crosby & 
Co., president of the Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York, and Rodney 
E. Piersol of Alexander & Alexander, 
New York brokers. Officers of the fed- 
eration serve ex-officio on the executive 
conimittee. 


Eight Go on Board of Directors 


_The New York Federation also added 
eight to its board of directors, all for 
three-year terms with the exception of 
Harold D. Dyke who fills the unexpired 
term of Louis Tofte, resigned. Others 
elected are Senator Bainbridge, Rov R. 
Brockett, Buffalo agent; Mr. Egbert, 
President-elect Lawley, retiring Presi- 
dent Lucas, Mr. Piersol and S. Nichol 
Schwartz, president, General Brokers 
Association of Metropolitan District, 
Inc. 

John P. Coffay, American Automobile, 
replaces Ray S. Choate, American 





JAMES R. LAWLEY 


Auto, on board and executive committee. 

President-elect Lawley, native of Buf- 
falo, a graduate of the University of 
3uffalo Law School, was in private prac- 
tice with the insurance law firm of Ken- 
nedy & Chamberlin of that city before 
entering the agency field. He was asso- 
ciated for a time with J. R. Young & 
Co., Buffalo general agency, and then in 
association with Dean R. Hill and Her- 





GUSTAVE R. MICHELSEN 


man K. Heussler organized the general! 
agency of Hill, Heussler & Lawley, Inc. 

Mr. Lawley is identified with civic and 
fraternal movements in Buffalo and is 
active in politics, being Republican state 
committeeman for the Fourth Assembly 
District, Erie County. He is also an 
election commissioner for Erie County 
and is president of the New York State 
Association of Election Commissioners. 





NAME THOMPSON HONOR GUEST 


Globe Indemnity Vice President To Be 
Honored by N. Y. Casualty Forum; 
Legg to MC Dinner 


W. J. Thompson, vice president, Globe 
Indemnity Co., will be guest of honor at 


the tenth annual Christmas dinner of the 
Casualty Underwriters Forum of New 














wecializing in 
FIDELITY, SURETY and 
FORGERY BONDS 








York at the Hotel Woodstock, New York 
City, December 18, at 7 p.m. H. F. Legg, 
vice president, Manufacturers Casualty 
Co., will be master of ceremonies for the 
evening. 

Preceding the dinner, the forum mem- 
bers will hold a business session, begin- 
ning at 5:30 p.m., at the school room of 
the Insurance Society of New York in 
the penthouse of 80 Maiden Lane. G. 
V. MacGregor, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity, president, will preside over the bus- 
iness session when officers for the com- 
ing year will be elected . 


Glens Falls Ind. Names 
Nagel in N. Y. Field 


The Glens Falls Indemnity Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Bernard C. 
Nagel as special agent for the northern 
portion of its home office territory whicli 
is made up of the New York State coun- 
ties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin and St. 
Lavrence, and the northern portion ot 
Vermont. Mr. Nagle will make his head 
quarters at Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Prior to his employment by the Glens 
Falls Indemnity, Mr. Nagel spent ten 
years in the insurance business in New 
York State, doing both field and under 
writing Work. He begins his new dutie-: 
immediately. 


PRINTS SURETY CATALOGUE 











Surety Association Compiles Booklet or 
Corporate Suretyship Publications 
for Reference 

A Catalogue of Publications on Cor 
porate Suretyship has been prepared by 
the Surety Association of America an 
is being distributed to educational insti 
tutions, including insurance society li 
braries, colleges and universities teach 
ing phases of corporate suretyship, a 
well as to local surety associations an 
members of the Surety Association o 
America. 

Bound in a printed folder, the cata 
logue is mimeographed in loose leat 
form so that further data may be in 
serted and new publications added 
There is a separate division for book: 
on corporate suretyship and one fo! 
pamphlets and booklets. 

All publications are listed under 
triple index—by author, title and sub 
ject—so that any publication may b: 
easily and quickly located. The compila 
tion is designed to fill the need of a cen 
tral and compact source of reference. 
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B. C. Compulsory Automobile 


Insurance Rumor Confirmed 

A statement issued by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Gordon Wismer of British Colum- 
bia, says consideration is being given to 
the question of compulsory liability and 
property damage insurance for all Brit- 
ish Columbia motor vehicles following 
representations from various organiza- 
tions interested in public safety. This 
movement has been rumored but this is 
the first official pronouncement confirm- 
ing it. : 

The latest request for compulsory in- 
surance came from the Automotive 
Transport Association of British Colum- 
bia which has a membership of over 500 
lines. The association has also an- 
nounced its intention to ask the public 
utilities commission to include compu'- 
sory cargo or load insurance in its regu- 
lations for truck operators. 


AUTO CLAIMS ASS’N PARTY 

The Automobile Claims Association 
held its Christmas luncheon vesterday at 
Miller’s Restaurant in New York City. 


AMA Session 


(Continued from Page 94) 











graphs and indexes which are published 
are footnoted to the effect that they do 
take into account peculiar trends such 
as labor inefficiencies and unusual over- 
head costs. 

Most adjustments in the next few 
months will probably present some un- 
usual problems when it is impossible 
to ascertain prices and costs. It adds 
to the problem of the policyholders in 
establishing the amount of his value 
and loss. 

“There is this comfort in the whole 
picture,’ Mr. Beatty added. “The eco- 
nomics have experienced the identical 
situation in prior years and it is ex- 
pected that we will find our way through 
the present times the same as in the 
past.” There seems to be no scientific 
way that is fully reliable in determining 
costs and as Mr. Beatty put it, the only 
sure way to tell what a thing costs to 
build is to build it. 

In costs, premiums paid for labor and 
material are not considered insurable 
values. This statement raised consider- 
able discussion from the floor, as W. F. 
Lund, insurance manager for Gulf Oil 
argued that it was sometimes a savings 
in expediting rebuilding by paying pre- 
miums, but he was reminded that this 
was only so from an insurance stand- 
point when U & O was considered, 
but even that coverage does not con- 
sider more than market price for any 
material or labor, refundable. 

These premiums for labor and mate- 
rial do not enhance the value of a build- 
ing, Mr. Beatty argued. 

Confusion in Values 

J. J. Ward, vice president of Coats & 
Bruchard, appraisers, and the only other 
member of the panel, admitted the con- 
fusion in values and said that the un- 
certainties would continue until next 
spring, at least. Labor costs are not 
alone due to higher wages, he said, but 
the low gear in which they are working. 
The union procedure of permitting only 
so much work to be done in a given 
time, has added to the trouble. A work- 
er, capable of doing more, will purposely 


stall on the job rather than do more 
and thus speed up building replace- 
ments, 


Age, physical condition, maintenance 
and repair are the three chief factors 
in determining depreciation, Mr. Ward 
said. Obsolescence is not too important 
but the utility factor is important in 
many cases. 

The cost of labor excludes labor in- 
efficiency. The only basis of establishing 
Insurance values is “replacement cost 
less depreciation,” a formula most ad- 
justers use. Replacement costs since 
1941 have gone up 90%, Mr. Ward 
pointed out. Household goods are up 
from 20 to 40%. Some are better mate- 
rials, but the real minimum rise is 50 to 
70% and the country may expect an- 
other 10% in the next six months. 


Public Official Bond Rates 
Are Changed in Minnesota 


Members of the Surety Association of 
Minnesota have been advised of changes 
in rates on bonds covering city, town 
and village treasurers in Minnesota. Ef- 
fective immediately on all new bonds 
and on the respective anniversary date 
of existing bonds, the following rates 
will apply: 

Up to $25,000 bond, $7.50 per thou- 
hand, minimum $7.50. For $25,000 bond, 
$187.50 and $6 per thousand on the ex- 


AETNA REACTOMETER TESTS 

For three days, December 9 to 12, the 
Aetna C. & S. reactometer was used to 
test students of the safe drivers’ school 
conducted by the St. Paul police depart- 
ment. The machine tests reaction time 
to trafic danger. Students were 
given eye tests. 


also 


cess to $50,000. On $50,000 bond, $337.50 
and $4.50 per thousand on the excess to 
$100,000. 

On bonds over $100,000 the agent will 
have to apply to the bureau for the rate. 
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Oil, one of 
California’s leading 
industries, whose 
products play 

an important part in 
every phase 

of American life. 
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N. Y. Board of Trade to Meet, 


Reception Set for Dec. 18 
The New York Board of Trade, Inc. 


will hold the seventh annual meeting of 
its insurance section on Wednesday, De- 
cember 18, following which a reception 
will be given to members and guests at 
the Drug & Chemical Club, 85 John St., 
New York. This affair is given by the 
insurance section’s executive committee 
of which G. W. Crist, Jr., Fidelity & 
Deposit vice president, is the chairman. 








P cnkeao 


Here in California, America has reached its final geographic frontier—and set forth 


towards a new economic frontier—whose limits no one knows. California’s many- 


sided enterprises —from the oil under the sea to the water power high in the 


mountains—reflect the capabilities of its citizens. They reflect, too, the variety of 


facilities and combinations of coverages which the United States Guarantee Com- 


pany makes available to these well-nigh endless enterprises. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


FIDELITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
SURETY 
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Seated: John DaCrosa, head coach of football, 
Manning W. Heard, Paul Rutherford. J. Alfred Bedlow, co-chairman of 
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Holy Cross College. Standing, 


the Men’s Club program committee, and Roland E. Young. 
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Accident & 
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Indemnity, 


accompanying picture 


of persons employe: l 
have unusually in- 
was taken on the 


occasion of the appearance before 275 members of the club of John “Ox” DaGrosa, 


head coach of football at Holy Cross College. He 
Among those in the au- lience were 


football teams. 
the two companies, and 
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Manning W. 
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Club is Ronald E. 
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Paul Rutherford, president of 
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after the Supreme Court of the United 
States issued its ultimatum that insur- 
ance is commerce, Mr. Goodwin was 
chosen by the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives to represent the 
casualty and surety industry as chair- 
man of its subcommittee, to go to 
Washington to help bring order out of 
chaos. Finally, Public Law 15 was en- 
acted and even the doubting Thomases 
now believe that with the cooperation 
of the Congress, the industry and the 
members of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, insurance 
will be able to operate under that law 
without loss of dignity and prestige or 
hardship to the insuring public it serves. 

Nobody would be quicker than Mr. 
Goodwin to deny that he was _ solely 
responsible for this outcome, but the 
insurance industry and many outside of 
it are quick to recognize the part he 
played, and to give him a large share 
of credit for the ultimate outcome. 

Named by Dewey 

A quasi-political honorary office that 
Mr. Goodwin did accept. and gladly, 
was his appointment by Governor 
Dewey as a member of the New York 
State Insurance Board; there he be- 
lheves he can serve both his state and 
the industry he represents. He was 
named to this post in June, 1945, for 
a three-year term. 

Mr. Goodwin has been active in 
politics since World War I. He is an 
ingrained Republican, but his first ac- 
tive participation in national politics 
was in the campaign for election of 
President Wilson for the second term. 
That brings us to his service and ex- 
periences in that war. He was a mem- 
ber of the 7lst New York Infantry, 
National Guard, and as such was sent 
to the Mexican border in 1916. That is 
why he supported President Wilson— 
he was convinced that without service 
of a number of troops on the border, 
our untrained armies would have had 
a poor chance of helping to win World 
War I, and he credited President Wil- 
son with having foresight on this point. 

Mr. Goodwin’s unit was absorbed in 
the regular Army and became a part 
of the 


Rainbow Division, but in the 


meanwhile, he had been granted a com- 
mission and when the division went 
overseas, he was left behind as a re- 
cruiting officer at Governors Island and 
commanded a provisional company se- 
lected to give exhibition drills through- 
out the state as an aid in recruiting. 
His brother went over with the division, 
vas wounded in the Argonne, and died 
of those wounds. 
Reserve Guard Captain 

R. V. Goodwin continued in the Fed- 
eralized National Guard, Infantry, and 
was placed on the reserve guard as 
captain in 1922 and later his commis- 
sion was «allowed to lapse. There is 
nothing that Mr. Goodwin deplores 
more, than that in his speeches around 
the country, attempts have been made 
to present him in the light of a war 
hero, but he has given up the situation 
as honeless—when he is introduced in 
this fashion, he finds that when he 
deprecates such statements, he is sim- 
ply put down as overly “modest,” so 
he finds there is nothing he can do 
about it. 

To go back to Mr. Goodwin’s political 
affiliations, he is a member of the Na- 
tional Republican Club. He is also a 
former chairman of the admissions com- 
mittee of the Union League Club of 


New York, which, not officially. is con- 
sidered a stronghold of the GOP. He 
is now a member of the board of gov- 


ernors of that organization. 

Included in his friendshins have been 
and are such figures as former Presi- 
dents of the United States, Senatorial 
and House leaders in Congress, Gov- 
ernors and former Governors, Generals 
and other high officials of the United 
States Army, eminent jurists and many 
others who are prominent in public life. 
He looks upon former President Her- 
bert Hoover as one of the great minds 
of the day. 

However, the list 
cannot end with business, 


of his affiliations 
governmental 


and political activitieés; there are the 
church, charities, civic and social af- 
filiations as well. 


Patriotic Societies ; 
To add to his patriotic societies, in 
addition to the offices he has held with 


the Sons of the American Revolution, 
there are these: member of the Board 
of Military Governors of Foreign Wars; 
member of the board of the Order of 
Founders and Patriots; chairman of the 
National Committee on Patriotic Legis- 
lation, Subversive Activities, Americani- 
zation, etc.; charter member, American 
Legion; New York Society of Military 
and Naval Activities of World War. 
Under the heading of social and civic 


organization membership, we find the 
following: Bankers Club, Drug and 
Chemical Club, Shinnecock Hills Golf 


Club (but nobody seems to be able to 
determine when he finds any time to 
play golf); director of Grand Jury As- 
sociation of New York; Past Master, 
Kane Lodge, 345, A. F. & A. M.; hon- 
orary counselor of the Order of De 
Molay. 

In church and charitable organiza- 
tions he is a former deacon of Emanuel 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, and at pres- 
ent a member of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City. He is 
councillor and director of the American 
Female Guardian Society, and director, 
IL-vymen’s National Committee for Re- 
ligious Recovery. 

Lives Rich Life 

With all these activities, Mr. Goodwin 
finds time for a rich and full social life. 
He numbers among his friends, besides 
public leaders, artists, writers, explor- 
ers, many other people who are doing 
things in the world. On the walls of his 
office, in addition to photographs of 
his friends such as Mr. Hord, the late 
Charles C. Hannah. former president of 
the Fireman’s Fund Group, and current 


officers of the company and _ personal 
friends such as Howard Chandler 
Christy, there are two icy pictures of 


which he is proud: one is of the North 
Pole, taken by Anthony Fiala, who al- 
most reached the goal before Admiral 
Peary did, and one of the South Pole, 
snapped from the plane of Admiral Byrd. 

Mrs. Goodwin, the former Martha E. 
Chapman, like her husband, is a native 
New Yorker. The Goodwin family lives 
at 55 East 86th Street, New York City, 
and spends the summer months at 
Southampton, Long Island. There are 
two children in the family, Elizabeth 
Bennett and Richard V. Goodwin, Jr. 
If anybody should ask Mr. Goodwin to 
name a red letter day in his life, un- 
doubtedly one answer would be Octo- 
ber 1, 1930: on that date, the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity started operating in 
New York and also on that day, Rich- 
ard, Jr. was born. 

Just turned the half century mark, 
with a notable record behind him and 
with prospects of an even more bril- 
liant future ahead, Mr. Goodwin is a 
personable man. Tall and_ slim, his 
brown eyes clear, his voice well modu- 
lated, neither New York, New England, 
nor Dutch, but as American as his life, 
he is a pleasant man; he speaks with 
authority on many subjects, but he 
speaks quietly and without trace of 
egotism; there is nothing stuffed shirt 
about him. For a man who has achieved 
so much, he is singularly modest in 
his approach. 

Is Sincere Patriot 

As one official said, after listing some 
of the Goodwin activities, many of 
which have been enumerated here: 
“While this imposing list of organiza- 
tions might convey the impression that 
he is a ‘joiner,’ he is a sound, practical 
and sincere patriot.” 

As to the question of Mr. Goodwin’s 
patriotism, he has expressed his own 
thoughts better than one can do it 
second-hand. There are two outstand- 
ing examples of his ideology—one an 
address made before the Buffalo So- 
ciety and one before the Jamestown, 
N. Y., Chapter of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, when he was 
president of the Empire State Chapter. 

These addresses have been printed 
at reprinted in pamphlet form. The 

Buffalo address was, made in 1938. It 
was called “Practical Patriotism.” Just 
as he had recognized the menace of 
Communism to American institutions 
before the country at large was aware 
of it, he forecast the line which was 


Ullman Accepts Publicity 


Job in A. & H. Club, N. ¥. 


pos 


ULLMAN 


JULIUSTL. 


One of the first appointments made 
by Edmund A. Smith, Travelers, as 


president of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York, was to designate 
Julius L. Ullman of W. L. Perrin & 
Son, Inc., to be chairman of the pub- 


licity committee for the coming year. 
In this capacity he will also have the 
responsibility of getting out the annual 
edition of the club’s directory. Mr. 
Ullman, who did a fine job as publicity 
chairmian several years ago and worked 


well with members of the insurance 
press, has gladly accepted the assign- 
ment. 


A popular figure in accident and 
health circles along William Street, Mr. 
Ullman celebrated his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with W. L. Perrin & Son last 
summer. 





to be drawn between nationalism and 
patriotism—a line not sharply defined 
until the close of World War II. At 
Buffalo, he spoke these words which 
may be viewed as prophetic in the light 
of recent worldwide events: 
Nationalism vs. Patriotism 

“Nationalism, or a devotion to the 
national interest, may be a selfish one. 
It may include with its commendable 
virtues other qualites which have no part in 
patriotism, such as arrogance, conquest, 
self aggrandizement, the acquisition of 
lands and people and power. This is 
not patriotism—or at least, not our 
brand of patriotism. 

“Patriotism is ‘love of one’s country.’ 
That is the difference. The cornerstone 
of patriotism is love. Love of our coun- 
try translated into action. That is ac- 
tive—not a passive patriotism.” 


This paragraph is taken from his 
Jamestown speech, “Faith of Our 
Fathers” 


“Our national life is like a great sea; 
our progress like a_ bridge over it. 
Sometimes the sea is comparatively 
calm and the waves gently splash and 
play in the sunshine. The bridge seems 
strong and firm, with never a_ threat 
‘» its ‘stability. Then comes the storm. 
The storm of great national movements, 
wars, depressions, world catastrophies, 
end the storm lashes the sea to a fury; 
the waves rise and with the roar of 
thunder they beat upon our bridge and 
we fear that it will be destroyed but 
deen below the towers that support the 
bridge, firmly planted on the solid rock 
is the foundation. Without it the bridge 
could not stand. It would crumble and 
fall. So it is with our national prog- 
ress. Deep down beneath the froth and 
foam of the ‘waves lies our foundations. 

. Love of God and love of country 
...and on these we will build the 
bridge that will safely carry us over 
the lashing of every storm.” 
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Edgar F. Dobson Had Plenty of Thrills J. F. Follmann Jr. AA&@H. Bureau Mgr. 


As Automobile and Motor Boat Racer 


Vice President of New Amsterdam Casualty Pursued His 


Hobby Into His 60’s; Established Two World’s 
Records; Won in First Vanderbilt Cup Race 


It’s a safe bet that few, if any, insur- 
ance company executives in Baltimore 
can match in their own hobbies the 
daring, mechanical skill and excitement 
which Edgar F. Dobson, vice president 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty, has 
experienced in pursuit of his own hobby 
as an auto and motor boat racer. Today 
at 73 years old he must get cons’ ‘derable 
satisfaction in reminiscing over his rac- 
ing davs, especially the thrills exper'- 
enced in winning the first Vanderbilt 
Speedway Cup auto race in 1907, and 
the big Miles River (Md.) motor boat 
regatta in August, 1937. In the latter 
race Mr. Dobson’s boat es‘ablished a 
world’s record for boats of its class 

The story of his participation in the 
Vanderbilt race is one that he likes 
ha to tell. On an impulse he entered 
in this big event his Stoddard E‘ght 
but had no idea that he stood any kind 
of a chance to win among the seventeen 
entrants. In fact, in advance of the race 
he was pooh-poohed by a dealer who 
had entered the same kind of a car. 
However. Mr. Dobson refused to be dis- 
courage. He maneuvered his car so skill- 
fully—averaging a speed of approxi- 
mately 41.09 miles an hour, which was 
terrific speed for those days, that he 
emerged the winner with a running time 
for the 50-mile course of 1 hour, 12 
minutes and 50 4/5 seconds. His wife 
was so excited, he says, that she chewed 
up a lead pencil! 


Turned to Motor Boat Racing in 1929 


It wasn’t until 1929 when he took up 
residence on the Severn River near 
Annapolis that Mr. Dobson became in- 
terested in motor boat racing as a 
hobby. One of his first boats, the “Pep,” 
beat nearly everything in its class on 
several occasions. He won many cups 
and trophies including a handsome wall 
clock which he received for completing 
the fastest lap in the Miles River 
Regatta free-for-all. 

Then, on August 6, 
son made speed boat racing history 
when his $27,000 mahogony racer, “Miss 
Severn,” covered the 10-mile regatta 
course on the Miles River in 10 minute: 
and 44 seconds, or an average speed 
of 55.90 miles an hour. The next dav 
he beat that record by averaging 57.179 
miles an hour. 

Newspaper sports writers of that year 
described “Miss Severn” as a mvsterv 
craft when she made her first official 
appearance on July 9, at the Regatta 
of the Maryland Yacht Club at Balti- 
more and achieved a surprise victory 
over a boat called “Restless,” hitherto 
unbeaten champion in its class. 


1937, Mr. Dob- 


“Miss Severn” and Her New Motor 


Up until that time Mr. Dobson had 
been unable to break into the champion- 
ship class. The first motor in his “Miss 
Severn” gave him much concern be- 
cause it had the habit of acting tem- 
permental at the most critical moments. 
So, to improve the situation, he and a 
young mechanical friend, William Lr 
West, acquired a Curtis Conqueror air- 
plane. motor which was one of a lot 
sold “as is” by the United States Army. 
They worked all winter on this motor, 
taking it down completely, readiusting 
all bearings, replacing a number “ miss- 
ing parts, etc. In other words, a com- 
plete reconstruction job was ye on it. 

Finally, with the installation complete 


DOBSON 


EDGAR F. 
and all the multiple gadgets secure in 
their proper places, the big day (July 
10, 1937) arrived for the test of their 
efforts. The boat was lowered into the 
water, Bill West took the wheel, stepped 
on the starter, and at the first push the 
engine roared. Elated, Dobson and West 
decided to enter into a regatta con- 
test that day with the “Restless,” at the 
Maryland Yacht Club, thirty miles 
away. With Dobson driving, and Bill 
West watching the engine like a babv, 
to discover any weaknesses, the pair 
arrived at the club just 15 minutes be- 
fore the one-minute gun for their event 
was fi ed. They had barely time to re- 
fuel and take position when the gun 
went off. Roaring down the course, 
“Miss Severn” was a couple of lengths 
ahead of the “Restless” and increased 
that lead until they finished a hundred 
yards or more ahead of her. 

It marked the first time the “Restless” 
had been beaten and Mr. Dobson and 
his mechanic friend had every right to 
Se thrilled. 


Beat Everything in Her Class 


In the succeeding races that month 
including those at Havre de Grace, 
Ralttmore and Chestertown, “Miss 
Severn” beat everything in her class. 
However, these events were merelv 
runners-up to the aforementioned 
regatta at the Miles River Yacht Club 
on August 6-7, 1937. Mr. Dobson, 63 
years old at the time, achieved in that 
race his ambition to establish a world’s 
record, and in the Baltimore newspapers 
he was pictured as one of the star 
pe-formers of the regatta. 

As long as he lives he will never 
lose his love for speeds boat racing, 
even though today he is not an active 
participant in competitions. He is a 
member of the Annapolis (Md.) Yacht 
Club in addition to membership in the 
Shrine and in the Loyal Order of 
Moose. He is a 32nd Degree Mason. 
Besides his official rank with the New 
Amsterdam Casualty, Mr. Dobson is 
vice president of the United States 
Casualty Co. and American Indemnity 
Co., affiliates of the New Amsterdam. 





Is Musical Director and Composer 


To the insurance fraternity Joseph F. 
Follmann, Jr. is known as the able and 
personable manager of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers. But in musical circles he is 
recognized for his ability as an orches- 
tra director, song writer, composer of 
symphonic works, and for the past 
seventeen years active in the production 
of the famous Mask and Wig Club 
shows of the University of Pennsylvania 

It is fortunate that Mr. Follmann has 
such a satisfying avocation as music 
for in these busy days in the A. & H. 
field he needs some relaxation from his 
many-sided job of running the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers. Somehow, he has found time to 
serve again this season as musical di- 
rector and orchestra conductor of the 
Mask and Wig’s current production, 
“Chris Crosses,” a musical farce on 
Christopher Columbus. This is the fifty- 
ninth annual production and proceeds 
will go to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to build medical laboratories, dor- 
mitories, etc. Incidentally, the well 
known J. Ferguson Mohr, Philadelphia 
insurance broker connected with the 
firm of Pratt, Youngman & Co., is chair- 
man of the production committee for 
the show. And among members of the 
chorus is “Bill” Dallas, whose father 
is vice president of the Aetna Life in 
Hartford. 

Studied at Curtis Institute and Abroad 

When Mr. Follmann was asked a 
few weeks ago about his avocation 
he was so engrossed with A. & H. regu- 
latory legislation problems that he 
hardly had time to respond to even 
routine questions. However, he put on 
the record that he studied music at 
Curtis Institute and with private teach- 
ers abroad, and that he had played the 
piano in some of the best known dance 
bands of the country while an wunder- 
eraduate at U. of P. 

While in Harrisburg with the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department (before 
his present connection with the A. & H. 
3ureau) Mr. Follmann was conductor 
and musical director of the 1935-36 sea- 
son of the Harrisburg Opera Company. 
Before that he was associate conductor 
of the St. Louis Municipal Opera, an 
enjoyable experience. He also has to 
his credit one ballet, several symphonic 
works including one entitled “Solilo- 
quy,” and many song hits. 

Insurance Membership in Club 

Mr. Follmann likes best to talk about 
the Mask and Wig shows which, dur- 
ing the war years, were staged at the 





Conservation Bureau 
Issues Publications 


The National Conservation Bureau, 
accident prevention division of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Fxecu- 
tives announces the publication of two 


new pamphlets and* one book. These 
new publications cover job placement 
for the physically handicapped, safety 
a'ds for hospital employes and safety 


practices in the use of liquefied petro- 
leum gas as a fuel for automotive 
vehicles. 

The following are the publications: 
“Selective Job Placement” by Tobias 
Wagner, Ph.D.: “Your Guide to Safety 
as a Hospital Employe”; “Safe Use of 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas as Fuel for 
Automotive Vehicles.” 

The revision of the following three 
employe publications is-also announced: 
“Your Guide to Safety in Textile Mills”: 
“Women in the Factory”; “Your Guide 
to Safety as a Restaurant Employe.” 





request of and under the supervision of 
the se S. Navy for whose benefit they 
were given. He says that some out- 
stand: ng men in the insurance field are 
members of this fifty-nine-year-old club 
including Thomas B. Donaldson. former 


+ 





JOSEPH F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Insurance Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania. The membership also includes 
Dr. Thomas Gates, board chairman, and 
Dr. George McClelland, president, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and John Beal, 
Holiywood and Broadway star. 

It is a certainty that Mr. Follmann 
has done more than his share to en- 
hance the prestige and reputation of 
these annual shows which are rated 
among the best of the all-male college 
musical productions. He has written the 
musical score for seven such shows; 
has written the scenarios, conducted the 
orchestra, served on the committee on 
production and as musical director, all 
in past years, and will give as much 
of his spare time as possible to the 
current production, “Chris Crosses.” 


“Mutual of Omaha” On the 
Air with Gabriel Heatter 


On Sunday October 13, 
America heard for the first time the fa- 


evening, 


mous voice of one of the greatest names 
in radio—Gabriel Heatter—in an alto- 
gether new and different kind of pro- 
gram called “A Brighter Tomorrow,” 
and sponsored by Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association of Omaha over 
the entire Mutual network. 

“Brighter Tomorrow” is the radio 
program Gabriel Heatter has_ long 
wanted to do, as he can now tell the 
stories of people who wouldn't give up 
in the face of overwhelming odds. They 
pa “Stories of plain and humble 
neople in all walks of life who fought 
for their dreams, who believed in some- 
thine b'e and fine and lived and worked 
for it. Stories of great people, known 
to all the world, whose kindly, human 
qualities have never lost the common 
touch. Stories of children, whose faith 
and love and devotion renew our hopes 
for the future.” 

Gabriel Heatter’s narrations are high- 
lichted with dramatic scenes, acted by 
some of the top- flight names of radio. 
The major commercial message on the 
show is given by Mr. Heatter and adds 
special emphasis to the story of Mutual 
of Omaha’s protection plans. 
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Text of Proposed A. & H. Regulatory 
Legislation Approved by the NAIC 


The following is the draft of the proposed regulatory legislation, endorsed by the 


All-Industry Committee and the A. & 


H. subcommittee of the NAIC committee on 


rates and rating organizations, which was approved by the Insurance Commissioners 


this week in New York. 
mittee, headed by C. F. 


method of regulating certain activities in the accident and health business,” 
vides for the filing of all policies, endorsements, etc., 


A. No policy of insurance against loss 


or expense from the sickness, or from 
the bodily injury or death by accident 
of the insured shall be issued or delivered 
in this state nor shall 


or endorsement 


to any 
any application, 
connection therewith until a 
copy of the form thereof and of the 
classification of risks and the premium 


person 
rider 


be used 


rates, or, in the case of cooperatives or 
assessment companies, the estimated cost 
pertaining thereto have been filed with 
the Commissioner of Insurance. 

B. No such policy shall be issued, nor 
shall any application, rider or endorse- 
ment be used in connection therewith, 
until the expiration of thirty days after 
it has been so filed unless the Commis- 
sioner shall sooner give his written ap- 
proval thereto. 

Has Power to Disapprove Forms 

C. The Commissioner may, within 
thirty days after the filing of any such 
form, disapprove such torm (1) if the 
benefits provided therein are unreason- 
able in relation to the premium charged, 
or (2) if it contains a provision or 
provisions which are unjust, unfair, 
inequitable, misleading, deceptive or 
encourage misrepresentation of such 
policy. If the Commissioner shall notify 
the insurer which has filed any such 
form that it does not comply with the 
this section or sections, 
(insert here appropriate 
to the Standard Provision 
any other relevant sections) 
unlawful thereafter for such 
issue such form or use it in 
with any policy. In such 
Commissioner shall specify 
disapproval and 
will be granted 
after request in 


provisions of 


references 

Section and 
it shall be 
insurer to 
connection 
notice the 
the reasons for his 
state that a hearing 
within twenty days 

writing by the insurer. 

D. The Commissioner may at any 
time, after a hearing of which not less 
than twenty days written notice shall 
have been given to the insurer, withdraw 
his approval of any such form on any 
of the grounds stated in this section. 
It shall be unlawful for the insurer to 
issue such form or use it in connection 
with any policy after the effective date 
of such withdrawal of approval. The 
notice of any hearing called under this 
paragraph shall specify the matters to 
be considered at such hearing and any 
decision affirming disapproval or direct- 
ing withdrawal of approval under this 
section shall be in writing and_ shall 
specify the reasons therefor. 

E. Any order or decision of the Com- 
missioner under this section shall be sub- 
ject to review by appeal (writ or cer- 
tiorari) to the Court at the 
instance of any party in interest. In 
the case of disapproval or withdrawal of 
approval of a form previously in use 
the court shall determine whether the 
filing of the appeal (petition for such 
writ) shall operate as a stay of any 
such order or decision. The court may, 
in disposing of the issue before it, 
modify, affirm or reverse the order or 
decision of the Commissioner in whole 
or in part. 

Explanatory Notes 


Subsection “E’”’ should be omitted in any state 
which has a specific general provision for ap- 
peal from the review of decisions of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance. The scope of the re- 
view should be revised to conform to the policy 


- port read: 


It was submitted by the rates and rating organizations com- 
J. Harrington of Massachusetts, as representing “a satisfactory 


and pro- 
as well as premium: rates. 


this bill is introduced. 
Provisions for filings by fraternal benefit so- 
cieties may be included in this section in the 
case of states having no other applicable pro- 
visions for such societies. 

A more detailed explanation as to the man- 
ner of integrating this statute into existing 
insurance laws will be set forth in an addendum 
to be issued by this committee following the 
December, 1946 meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 


of the state in which 


Limiting Payrolls Study 
(Continued from Page 98) 


lems that would be encountered, it was 
decided that an actual audit on various 
bases of at least ten representative 
risks be made “for the purpose of ob- 
taining necessary information to enable 
the special committees to continue their 
investigation on the basis of actual facts 
and actual experience... .” 

Attached to its report was an outline 
of instructions which the council has 
issued to the payroll auditors for ob- 
taining the desired information. The 
tests outlined are quite extensive. It is 
the opinion of the council’s special com- 
mittee that when these tests have been 
completed and the results analyzed they 
will afford a most valuable contribution 
to the question of the feasibility and 
practicability of modification of the pre- 
mium base for workmen’s compensation 
insurance. In this connection, it was 
noted that fourteen carriers are coop- 
erating in this study and field audits are 
now in progress, said the report. “A 
limited number of reports containing a 
good deal of interesting information 
have been received but extensive analysis 
of these reports and others to be re- 
ceived is necessary. Time has not per- 
mitted the completion of this phase of 
the study for formal presentation at the 
December session of the NAIC, How- 
ever, it is hoped that such presentation 
can be made at the June, 1947 session.” 

Mr. Roeber also submitted to the 
NAIC compensation committee a report 
of the special committee on overtime 
wages “on the question of a revision of 
the premium basis.” This report, it was 
explained, is to be considered in the na- 
ture of an interim report, pending com- 
pletion of the tests which are now being 
conducted. 

Another report on “Graduation of Ex- 
penses by Size of Risk” was also sub- 
mitted. It involves the question of the 
appointment of a committee of Insurance 
Department actuaries or experts to sit 
down with the council’s special commit- 
tee while this question is being studied. 
Data is now being analyzed by the com- 
panies which, the report stated, will be 
completed in a few weeks and then a 
general call will be issued to all com- 
panies. 

In conclusion, the council pointed out 
that there has already been introduced 
in most states, effective October 1, 1946. 
a procedure for limiting the payroll of 
each employe, for premium computation 
purposes, to an average of $100 per week 
for the total time employed during the 
policy period. In this connection the re- 
“In some respects that pro- 
gram can be viewed as being in the na- 
ture of a practical experiment to ascer- 
tain, by actual experience, just what 
problems arise in the application of a 
payroll limitation program. If that ex- 
periment discloses serious difficulties, it 
is to be expected that a more drastic 
payroll limitation would greatly increase 
those difficulties.” 


Lang Speaks Before 
N. Y. Veterans Bureau 


ONE OF SERIES OF LECTURES 


Discusses Functions of Insurance Or- 
ganizations; Says Cooperative Ac- 
tion Is Necessary 


Frank Lang, assistant director of re- 
search of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, delivered a lecture on 
“Insurance Organizations and Their 
Functions” at the Veterans Bureau, New 
York, December 12. This was one of a 
series of lectures on insurance subjects 
offered by the School of Business Ad- 
ministration of the College of the City 
of New York under supervision of Mon- 


roe Flagenheimer. 

Emphasizing the need for cooperative 
action of insurance group, Mr. Lang said 
that insurance always will be confronted 
with problems requiring concentrated ef- 
forts of all units and more than any 
other business, needs maintenance or- 
ganizations to keep its vast machine in 
smooth running order. Some of these 
organizations, he said, may be required 
because of the nature of the business 
but others exist because of the compa- 
nies’ wish to give policyholders the best 
possible service at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Mr. Lang described the purposes and 
functions of the various organizations, 
including rating and management, ad- 
visory, underwriting and group service, 
professional and educational, and service 
and miscellaneous organizations. 


Competition in Insurance 


Speaking of the important place of 
competition in the insurance business, 
Mr. Lang stated that unrestricted com- 
petition in rates would weaken public 
confidence in all carriers and in insur- 
ance as an institution, whereas compe- 
tition in providing better service to 
policyholders almost invariably results in 
liberalization of policy, thus affording in- 
creased protection, more effective loss 
prevention work and improved perform- 
ance generally. Advisory organizations, 
he said, while not vested with any spe- 
cific authority, have developed as a nat- 
ural evolution in the business, whose 
recommendations are usually followed 
when they are of common concern to all 
carriers and promote their common in- 
terest. 

Speaking of underwriting and group 
services, Mr. Lang discussed the func- 
tions of organizations set up to handle 
highly specialized types of risks which 
are managed jointly in the interest of 
policyholders. He scanned the many 
professional and educational organiza- 
tions which have done so much to raise 
the standards of individual company 
performance. Last, service and miscel- 
laneous organizations were discussed, in- 
cluding financial and statistical services, 
trade papers, buyers’ organizations and 
s‘milar groups. 

A large audience, including many vet- 
erans enrolled in the course, was present. 


To Conduct Another Study 
Of Weekly Ind. Benefits 


A. L. Kirkpatrick, insurance depart- 
ment manager, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, in town this week as an 
interested observer at the Commissioners’ 
sessions, held a meeting of his own, 
Tuesday, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

One decision reached, which will be 
of interest to the A. & H. industry, is 
that the accident and health section of 
the U. S. Chamber will make another 
survey of outstanding weekly indemnity 
benefits insurance issued by private in- 
ee companies as of December 31, 

Rollin M. Clark, first vice President 
and secretary, Continental Casualty, is 
chairman of the A. & H. section and he 
attended the Waldorf meeting as well 
as the Commissioners’ gathering at the 
Commodore. 





McFall-Dorsett Talks 


(Continued from Page 90) 


Commission Act and the Robinsou- 
Patman Act,” he said. 

Mr. Dorsett said that under the Con:- 
missioners-AIC bills, any rate can he 
used so long as the rate or rating ple. 
producing such rate is filed and meeis 
the requirements of the act. He addec: 

“The committees’ bills place no undue 
burdens on independent carriers. I have 
already pointed out what are the min’- 
mum requirements placed on all carrier;, 
In addition, there are specific provisions 
designed to preserve competition and in- 
dependent operation. Some of them 
are: 

May Make Own Filings 

“(1) Independent insurers may make 
their own rate filings. 

“(2) No insurer is required to be- 
come a member or subscriber of a rating 
organization. 

“(3) Independent insurers may com- 
pile and collect loss and expense ex- 
perience without becoming members or 
subscribers of rating organizations, 

“(4) Insurers may not be required to 
record and report loss experience on a 
classification basis inconsistent with the 
rating systems filed by them. 

“(5) Compilation of loss and expense 

experience provided for in the bill are 
available to all insurers. 
_ “In addition to these safeguards for 
independent operation, the bill has many 
provisions assuring reasonable rate com- 
petition among members or subscribers 
of a rating organization. They are: 

“(1) Any number of rating organiza- 
tions may be licensed. 

“(2) Subject to reasonable rules ap- 
proved by the Commissioner, a rating 
organization must permit any applicant 
to become a subscriber to its rating 
service. 

“(3) The rules of a rating organiza- 
tion and their application to subscribers 
must be reasonable. 

“(4) No rating organization may 
adopt any_rule which would prohibit or 
regulate the payment of dividends re- 
turned by assureds to their policyholders. 
; “(5) Members and subscribers of rat- 
ing organizations may deviate from the 
rates filed by such organizations. 

_ (6) Members and subscribers of rat- 
ing organizations may adopt their own 
systems of expense provisions. 

“(7) Members and subscribers of rat- 
ing organizations may appeal to the 
Commissioner from actions or dec‘s‘ons 
of such organizations.” 





Jest in Our Lane 
(Continued from Page 109) 


quence is free from interruption. 


‘ Life 
is simpler and quieter—and_ infinitely 
more dull! You are free and lonesome. 
Your accordion has contracted to a thin 
and plaintive squeak. And you have to 
face the fact that it will be this way 
from now on. 

You have completed what the Chinese 
proverb says is the fullness of life. You 
have built a house, planted a tree, writ- 
ten a book and begat a child. 

Now the house hangs about you in 
creaking folds. The tree is gaunt with 
fewer buds each year. The books lie 
dusty on a forgotten shelf. The child 
has gone away to play her own ac- 
cordion. You are where you started— 
and with faint heart for the rest of the 
journey. 

From my window I can see a swing 
hanging listless from on oak which has 
seen many accordions open and close. 
The squirrels flit quietly and silently 
about their routine; and somewhere 
under the eaves a woodpecker is sound- 
ing his vainglorious nonsense. A _ blue- 
jay chatters in the evergreens. Fall has 
come again, and with the rest of nature 
grandma and I must start afresh. 

It was hard getting used to children. 
It is harder getting used being alone. 

But that, I suppose, is all there is to 
life—getting used to the unfamiliar. All 
we can be sure of is that quicksilver 
runs through the fingers, 






































Sun Indemnity Company of N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILE . 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 


ee 3 (City, suburban and countrywide) 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


INLAND and OCEAN MARINE 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Company 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
National Ben Franklin Insurance Co. 

Palatine Insurance Company, Lid. 


Sas Twenty-third Year * 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 


London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. (ire Dept.) 
Safeguard Insurance Company 
Orient Insurance Company 
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vW 
Departmental Offices at 
Hartford, New York, Offering a complete and dependable 
Chicago and San Francisco country-wide service to local 
WwW Agents and Brokers 
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